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THE CLEARING. 


BY CHARLES G,. D. ROBERTS, 








Stumps, and barsh rocks, and prostrate trunks all charred, 
And gnarled roots naked to the sun and rain, — 
They seem in their grim stillness to complain, 
And by their plaint the evening peace is jarred, 
These ragged acres fire and the ax have scarred, 
And many summers not assuaged their pain. 
In vain the pink and saffron light, in vain 
The pile dew on the hillocks strippei and marred. 


But here aid there the waste is touched with cheer 
Where spreads the fire-weed like a crimson flood, 

And venturous plames of golden-rg appear; 

And round the blackened fence the great boughs lean 
With comfort; and across the solitude 

The hermit’'s holy transport peals serene. 
Winsor, N. 8. 
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HAYING. 


BY J. F. HERBIN. 











From the soft,dyke-road, crooked and wagon-worn, 
Comes the great load of rustling, scented bay, 
Slow drawn, with heavy swing and creaky sway, 

Through the cool fre-hness of tpt ‘windless morn. 

The oxen, yoked and sturdy, hurn to horn, 

Sharivg the rest and toil of night and day, 
Bend head and neck to the long, hilly way, 
By many a season’s labor marked and torn. 


On the broad sea of dyke the gatheriog heut 
Waves upward from the grass, where road on road 
Is swept before the tramping of the teams. 
And while the oxen rest beside the sweet, 
New hay, the loft receives the early load, 
With hissing stir, among the dusty beams. 
WOLFVILLE, N. 8. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


WHEN abovt the Christmas season of 1870 I entered 
upon what proved to be a very brief career as superin- 
tending editor of [HE INDEPENDENT, the air was thick 
with premonitions of coming storms, some of which 
broke with terrible energy in directions then little ex- 
pected. For the weliare of the paper we were much 
concerned, and many a consultation took place among 
those of us who were responsible for the editorial con- 
duct of THE INDEPENDENT. One thing we were resolved 
upon, and that was to maintain the interest of the pa- 








per at high-water mark. We racked our ingenuity to 


think of new features of interest, and spent much effort 
in s' curing contributors of the highest rank. 

For literary contributions it was necessary then to go 
to Boston. To-day New York is the center; but in that 
time there were few writers of note in the Metropolis— 
it was the period of culmination for that great Atlantic 
constellation, now sinking behind the horizon. I pack- 
ed my gripsack early in 1871 and set out for Boston, 
with several purposes in view, one of which was to se- 
cure a poem from Lowell. 

Some time bi fore that I had written come paragraphs 
on the admirable Introduction to the biglow Papers, 
pointing out errors thereia regarding the meaning of 
certain words in the dialect of the Middle and Western 
States. This had brought me a letter from Mr. Lowell, 
in which he candidly confessed his errors in regard to 
some words that he ‘*‘ had never met alive,” attributing 
his mistakes to a reliance on Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americapisms. This work, with as much justice as wit, 
he styled,‘‘An invaluaole book by an incompetent man.” 
He exhorted me to persevere in collecting dialect words. 
He wrote: 


‘“*When the lumberman comes out of the woods he buys 
a suit of store clothes, and flings his picturesque red sbirt 
into the bush. Alas, we shall soon have nothing but store 
clothes for our ideas!”’ 


In return, 1 sent him examples of the Indiana dialect, 
nome of which greatly intereated hin. “I hope we 





shall continue to ania one pds with penliatten: " 
he wrote, in thanking me. 

I could hardly hope that he would remember the cor- 
respondence, nor did so slight an acquaintance give me 
any rights. But I made my way to Elmwood without 
any letter of introduction, wrote ‘“‘ Editor of N. Y, INDE- 
PENDENT” on the card I sent in, thus putting the call 
where it belonged, on a purely business basis. He 
received me in the famous study, greeted me courte- 
ously, and listened to the inducement of a pecuniary 
nature that I had to offer to tempt him to write. He 
would not promise me anything. ‘‘The fact is,” he 
said, ‘‘ I have to deliver thirty-five lectures in a winter 
at Harvard College. Now it takes just a lifetime to 
prepare thirty-five lectures. I lecture every other day, 
and the day on which I do not lecture I spend the time 
remembering that I have to lecture the next day.” 

When I bad urged my request as far as propriety per- 
mitted I rose to go, saying, not very felicitously: 

** You are interested in American dialect, Mr. Lowell.” 

‘* Unfortunately I am,” he said. 

I then made some allusion to the letters I had reteived 
from him a year or two before. 

* Are you that man?” he said. ‘‘Sitdown. I want 
to talk with you.” 

Fortwo hours the conversation ran on, Mr. Lowell 
getting down his books and making notes on the margin 
whenever I gave him any fact of special significance. 
On his part the stores of learning produced to illustrate 
verbal usage were very remarkable. I rememb-«r that 
he told me of one of his nephews who had lost his life 
during the War, and who had been, even at fifteen years 
of age, a most enthusiastic student of folk-speech, 

‘**] sent bim to Lower Canada for a vacation,” said Mr. 
Lowell, *‘ thinking that he would pass the time in fisb- 
ing. On his return I asked him if he bad enjoyed him- 
self. ‘Oh, yes, Uncle James!’ he replied; ‘ there isn’t a 
word up there later than Voltaire.’ ” 

The reformatory spirit evoked by the great antislavery 
controversy had survived its object, as commonly hap- 
pens, and some of the reformers were just then looking 
about fierc+ly for a new abuse which they might attack 
while their blood was up. Some of them thought they 
had found, in wnat they called ‘ the despotism of the 
family,’’ something justifying a new crusade. I do not 
know how the matter came to the surface of our talk, 
but Mr. Lowell said: 

** ]’ve no objection to radicalism in general; but when 
you undertake to overturow marriage or property I am 
opposed to you.” Then, after a pause, he added, medi- 
tatively: ‘‘ But you can’t overthrow them. They have 
their roots in human nature.” 

When at last I got away trom Elmwood it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Lowell put on his bat and 
walked with me as far as Harvard Square, keeping up 
his interesting talk as we proceeded, pointing out to me 
the old colonial houses, many of which were then stil! 
standing. and saying that almost all the original owners 
of these houses were Tories. and had become refugees at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. He talked of Virginia 
and of tbe journal of an ancient Virginia gentleman 
traveling in New England which he had just edited for 
the Atlantic. He said that a descendant of the writer 
of that journal had lately written to him ‘“‘ one of those 
fine old fashioned letters the art of composing which is 
now almost wholly lost.” 

As we approached Harvard Square I grew faint and 
silent. Tne strain of a two hours’ conversation on Mr. 
Lowell’s level had been too much for me. It was only 
when I had told him good-by that it occurred to me that 
I had eaten no luncheon. In the excitement of meeting 
the author whom I held above all other American 
writers I bad quite forgotten my purpose to hasten 
back to the Parker House for a late meal. To complete 
my happiness he promised as we parted to send a poem 
to THE INDEPENDENT, and he kept his word. 

I had at that time no claim upon Mr. Lowell as a 
member of the literary guild, for I had virtually written 
nothing but newspaper articles, only one of which had 
ever come under his eye. Almost the last time that I 
met him I said: ‘‘Do you know that you treated me 
very kindly when I called on you the first time, and 
that you made a young man very happy ?” 

“No, did I?” he replied: ‘‘i’m glad I did. I try to 
be humane.” 

New Yorse Crry: 





THE POSTHUMOUS MISFORTUNES OF AU- 
THORS. 


BY PRESIDENT ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


It is fast becoming a very dangerous thing for a lit- 
erary manto die. Certainly it isa very indiscreet thing. 
Nor, from a mundane point of view, does it help matters 
much to make the most careful preparation. It is all 
very well to select carefully those portions of his writ- 
ings which he would like to be remembered by, to de- 
stroy as far as possible all else, and to appoint a close 
and dear friend as literary executor; but the literary 
man finishes his career to find in his posthumous experi- 
ence not merely that ‘*the evil that men do lives after 
them,” but also that much of evil that he never dreamed 
of is attributed to him, It will be necessary ere long to 
change the declaration, ‘‘ it were better for him that be 
had never been born,” to ‘‘ it were better for him that be 
had never died”; better, even tho his years were 
already threescore and ten and ‘the grasshopper had 
become a burden, and desire had failed.” 

We have two recent instances in point; neitber so 
marked or so aggravated as that of Mr. Carlyle, and 
the one, perhaps, inevitable. They are Scott and 
Browning. 

The publication of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Journal” is a 
necessarily delayed restoration to one of the bravest and 
noblest of men of his true character after more than 
half a century of misconception. No one loved Scott 
better than his son in-law, Lockhart, and no biographer 
ever wrote with more of tender love and h artfelt sym- 
pathy; yet no one can read Lockhart’s story of his 
last years without thinking of them as tis declining 
years. No one can read the excerpts from this now 
published *‘ Journal” without sorrow, and even pity. 
But now that this record of the brave, strong men lies 
before us in its integrity, all pity disappears before a 
swelling admiration, and sorrow well-nigh fades before 
the quickening sense of the man’s power to cope w th, 
and conquer misfortunes, however heavy. Itis a legacy 
to humanity—this story of the honest and successful 
battle of a man who had won fame and fortune, and 
prepared his heart for an old age of ease and rest, against 
the wreck produced by the faults and failures of others. 
In this day, when men so readily accept legal refuges 
from moral responsibilities, Scott’s natural and straig ht- 
forward assumption of all that the most sensitive +ense , 
of bonor cou!d lay upon him, is full of instruction. But 
this is not all. In all the years of struggle and trial, of 
ill-health and business worry, how beautiful is the calm 
and benignant spirit, how generous is the beart which 
laments misfortune most because it cuts off the oppor- 
tunities of doing for others, how unselfisn the mind 
which never forgets, even in the smaliest things, the 
claims of others, how generous the recognition of the 
ready response his misfortunes and his courage awoke 
on every hand. Noble old man! how could it happen 
that for so many years we thought and wept for thee, 
saying, pityfully: ‘‘ Poor old man”? 

And now it is Browning's turn to suffer at the hards 
of a truly well-meaning biographer, verifying the old 
saying: ‘‘I can take care of my enemies; may the Lord 
preserve me from my friends!” 

To the dwellers in Philistia, at Jeast, Robert Browning 
was blessed with a peculiarly happy life, and lived it 
bravely and well. Born in the fortunate middle station, 
at once a stranger to the struggle for existence wkich 
makes many a life so hard a school, and to the forms 
and ceremonies which trammel a life set too bigh in 
worldly rank, be had the training, the countenance and 
assistance which enabled him to follow from the first 
the vocation of his heart. Meeting from the outset with 
the recognition of enough men of tried literary powers 
to encourage him to proceed, he pressed steadily on 
through a Jong life of large production to an ever wi- 
dening recognition, iill he stood at last in the very front 
of contemporary men of letters with a reputation earned 
by substantial performarce, and attesting its perma- 
nence by the nature and character of its growth. If he 
met with no sudden and popular demonstrations of 
delight in bis work, he knew none of the fickleness 
of the popular mind, and bad no painful reversals of 
opinion to contend with. And while he was building 
the firm fabric.of his fame he enjoyed a peculiarly 
happy private life. The true romance of the nineteenth 
century is the story of his love for his wife and her 
more than wifely love for him. No man ever had such 
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an epithalamium as he had in Mrs. Browning's ‘ Son- 
nete from the Portuguese”; no ht errant ever 
achieved a more famous quest than fie when be carried 
away the drooping poet from her darkened sickchamber 
in Evgland to gain’ renewed health, learn the sweet ex- 
periences of wifely love and motherhood, and sing a 
fuller and a richer strain in the new and sunnier land 
whither he brought her. The vain longings of Dante 
and Petrarch for their lost loves are not in the poet's 
life so sweet, scarcely in the world’s eyes so precious, as 
the fourteen years of life and love and Italy by which 
these wedded lovers attested the deepening sweetness of 
true love fulfilled. And out of this love-garden grew the 
young plant, strong and true. To see the son, the artist 
nature living still in him, the bappy, useful man, settled 
with his wife in the old Venetian palace, in the same 
warm glow of mingled poetry and solid useful reality in 
which he had lived, and eo to die at more than three- 
score and ten—surely this is something like a happy 
life. And there was, and is, yet more in his life than 
this. He died ard passed to his reward; but behind bim 
he left a great muss of living, pulsating poems—poems 
full of life and thought; of a life strong, eager, instinct 
with aspiration for the good of earth and the better be- 
yond the grave; of thoughts laying open the best of 
earth in art, music, history and philosophy, and striving 
toward the truths of that divine pbilosophy which rests 
upon the revelation of our Lord. With record upon rec- 
ord of his hope, his trust, his sure and fixed belief, he 
died, 

Now comes the sequel—sharing, too, the common lot 
of sequels. Browning, with innate hostility to any pry- 
ing into the privacy of his private life, did all that he 
was able to do to put out of the reach of any biographer 
the materials for writing bis life. Poor, vain man! As 
if it were possible to cheat the world of its morsels of 
petty details to roll beneath its tongue. To be talked 
about is the penalty, as well as the reward. of promi- 
nence. Browning wanted bis poems talked about—and 
ever and anon he got enough of that—but he wished to 
remain a passing form, an image of the map, as Shake- 
speare was, and as he thought it well that Shakespeare 
should be. One does not wonder tbat a man grows to 
feel toat men lock into the private life of the famous 
much as they go to the menageries to see the animals 
fed; but one may be permitted to wonder that a man 
should be so blind as to fail to see that the more valuable 
biographical material is put out of the reach of biog-. 
raphy-makers, the more will they be thrown back upon 
nursery tales of how the infant poet took his porridge, 
and how he showed his early taste for music by his 
** love of a cheerful noise’—the cheerfulness of which 
was doubtless in inverse proportion to the age of the 
hearer. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr solemnly gives her sanction to 
the statement that Browning composted poetry before he 
cou'd write, and has heretofore given much of her time 
and inguenity to exp aining the most obvious things in 
Browning's poems, which he composed after he cou'd 
write, in a ‘* Handbook,” the thoroughness of which 
has been deservediy recognized. Sie bas, in the midst 
of the deepening summer heats, now sent forth two 
volumes of a biography which have made delightful 
reading for the better part of three July days. The 
careles; reader wou'd probably pronounce this a charm- 
ing biography; and it is truly a well. written and enter- 
taining book. But if the Browning of this book is truly 
the man who lived and loved and wrote, then have we 
cause for grief. But we cannot think that this is so. 
Nearly ali the great sinners of bistory have found apol- 
ogists in this day, and we rec: ntly heard an elaborate 
defense of the motives of the ‘* Pharisee. who went up 
into the temple to pray.” We shall not despair, there- 
fore, of eome one to sp+ak the words of simplicity and 
truth needed to relieve the memory of Robert Browning 
from the imputation of maundering incertitude implied 
in this biography. 

The specific criticism we have to make centers around 
the re'igious belief of the poet. Mrs. Orr deals with 
the whole question from a point of view whoily repug- 
nant to the attitude of the many poems in which relig 
ious thémes-are traced. Thus, in speaking of * La 
Saisiaz” she sys (page 261-3): “It is the author's 
first—as aleo last—attempt to reconstruct his hope of 
immortality by a rational process based entirely on the 
fundamental fac's of his own knowledge and con- 
scrousness—God and the buman soul; and while the very 
assumption of these facts, as basis for reasoning, places 
him at issue with scientific thought, there is in his way 
of handling them a tribute to the scientific spirit, per- 
haps, foreshadowed in the beautiful epilog to ‘ Dra- 
matis Persone,’ but of which there is no trace in his 
earlier religious works. It is conclusive both in form 
and matter as to his heterodox attitude toward Chris- 
tianity. But the arguments, in great part nega- 
tive, set forth in ‘ La Suisiaz’ for the immortality of 
the soul have no place for the idea, towev-r indefinite, 
of a Christian revelation on t'e subject. Christ re- 
mained for Mr. Browning a mystery and a message of 
Divine Love. but no messenger of divine intention 
toward mankind.” 

We begin to wonder what will follow when we find 
that the assumption of well-tested hypotheses as a ba is 





placed Browning “ at issue with scientific though:,” and ‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


take issue with every statement of fact in this and the * 
connected passages. The truth is, that Browning's 
poeiry is as fall of passages which cam only be explained | 
by the supposition of a divine message to mankind as 
they can be; and more than this, it is no mere divine 
message, but a divine atonement, a divine substitution, 
a divine redemption. Mrs. Orr sees this, but would 
have us thiok that it is only a form of expression, not | 
an intentional declaration which he had imposed on him 
by the truth ‘he learned at his good Scotch mother's 
knee. Thus she says (page 586): ‘‘ His optimism, and 
his belief in direct providence” were two ‘' prominent 
characteristics of Mr. Browning’s nature”; and (page 
540): ‘* He had difficulty in acknowledging any abstract 
law which did not derive from a bigher power”; and 
again (page 542): ‘‘The evangelical Christian and the 
subjective idealist philosopher were curiously blended in 
his composition.” Such fragmentary recognitions of 
what seems to us the broad lires on which Browning 
thought and wrote, seem the unwelcome recognition of 
the truth—a truth which his reticent temper and the 
negiect of the outward expression of religious life (ac- 
cording to Mrs. Orr, tho she cites inciden s to the con- 
trary) either contradicted or failed to enforce. 

We might well hesitate to build up a theory of Chris- 
tianity from Browning’s works, but to doubt that he 
believed in God—not a God, but our God, the God of 
revelation, and in the immortality of the soul, is too 
absurd. It is to withdraw from him all respect as a 
sober man, and make him out a charlatan. Yet Mrs. 
Orr attempts to prove by repeated ussertion—we fain 
would have better proof—that he had ‘‘no conviction 
regarding . assurance of re-union to those 
whom death has separated.” We need not argue the 
point. ‘‘ Prospice,” Mrs. Orr thinks, only estab‘ishes 
‘‘a wish.” No doubt the beautiful epilos to the first 
book of *‘ The Ring and the Book,” does no more to her 
mind, nor the explicit teaching of ‘‘ Ben Karshaak’s 
Wisdom.” We need not argue the point, because if the 
poet only voiced a wish, it grows to our eyesasif we 
had a new Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, a poet Browning, 
ranging through the heavens on the wings of thought 
and song, hoping all things; and a man Browning, 
creeping on the earth, the coward prey of doubts and 
fears. But when we recall the clear record ef Christian 
hope of his mother and his wife, we are not to be easily 
cheated of the confidence his own words inspire: 

* Never can I commence my song, my due 
To God who beat taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand.” 

The English law, justest of human codes, has made it 
an offense to defame the dead; an offense of pecu'iar 
obliquity. And 1t is the fact rather than the intention, 
which determines the question of guilt or innocence in 
many cases, because certain acts imply an intention, and 
the contrary may not be shown. If this principle could 
only be carried into literature, how much safer would 
it be for the great to go over tothe majority. As this 
is probab'y not to be hoped for, there is only one refuge, 
the refuge for every ill—a society. Can not some more 
or Jess active Browning society be found ready to lead 
the way as a society for the ** Preventioa of Posthumous 
Cruelty to Authors” ? 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 








IN the work of Dean Church on the Oxford Movement, 
which we noticed the other day, we have. perhaps, the 
fairest avd best account of tre mcvement which, begin- 
ning under the names of Tractarianism, Puseyism, or 
Newmanism, seems now, under the name of Ritualism, 
likely to become dominant in the Anglican Chure, both 
in England and on this continent, and has brought a 
large and active section of that Church as near as pos- 
sible to Rome; for a Ritualist celebration of the Eucha 
rist is a Maxs, les« the bells «nd incense, while the Ritu 
alist theory of the priest y office and the Ritualist prac- 
tice of spiritual directorship are thoroughly Roman, and 
a revival, not only of asceticism but of monasticism and 
monastic vows, is apparently at hand. We say it not in 
the way of reproach but simply as a statement of the 
situation with entire respect for those who try all things 
that they may hold fast that which is good whatever 
direction their present experiment may take. The 
character of Dean Church himself is enough to guard 
from any but sympathetic treatment a movement in 
which he played a part. : 

No ove can doubt that down to the close of the third 
decade of this century the Church of England whs re. 
garded asa Protestant Church. Its Articles were un- 
ques ionably Protes‘ant; they were acknowledged to be 
so by Tractarians themee'ves, who ia order to rec: ncile 
their Neo-Cathoiic innovations with the authority and 
tradition of their Church. were compelled to have re- 
course te the s’'range hypothesis that the real doctrines 
of the Church were to be found not in the Articles, 
where they had been deliberately and expressiy set 
forth, but in the Liturey, where, for the sake of peace 
and comprehersion, some relics of familiar formu'aries 





and customary rites had been allowed to remain. Henry 
VIII carried his Protestantism no further than was 0: ¢- 
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we are not surprised at the conclusiqn. But we would | essary to warrant his personal revolt against the Pope 


and his confiscation of the monastery lands. But under 
Edward VI the Reformation bad been carried the full 
Continental length, with the aid of Continental Re- 
formers, and the Church of England had been brought 
into unreserved communion with the Protestant 
churches of the Continent. After the Marian re-action 
Elizabeth, who loved ceremonia), and her ministers, 
who probably hoped to satisfy and keep in the Na'ional 
Church the more patriotic section of the Roman Catho- 
lies, receded somewhat from the advanced Protestant- 
ism of the Edwardian Reformation, and from its cloze 
connection with the Continental churches. Still the 
Church of England was Protestant, and its Protestant- 
ism was intensified by tbe mortal struggle of the nation 
with the Catholic Powers. Not only was it Protestant, 
but it was Calvinist, and the Lambeth articles drawn up 
by its primate and embodying the most pronounced 
Calvinism, were on the point of being added to its 
autho:ized creed. Hooker, the great organizer of the 
Anglican sy-tem, while he combats Calvin's views of 
ecclesiastical polity, speaks of Calvin as a great teacher 
of the Church, and if this homage which he pays is 
rather thatof respect than of love, this does not make 
the tribute less significant. In the reign of James I, 
Anglican bishops and eminent Anglican divines sat in 
the Calvinistic Synod of Dort, and granting that the:e 
deputies were appointed by the King, not by the Convo- 
cation, there was no protest against their mission, either 
at the time of the appointment or afterward. It is clear- 
ly proved that the Communion at this time was cele- 
brated after the Protestant fasbion, the table being, not 
at the east end, altarwise, but in the body of the church. 
Foreign orders were still recognized; they were recog- 
nized even by a Laudian bishop in the reign of Charles 
J, tho the High Church party viewed them with an 
evil eye. Charles I always profes ed to be a Prot+stant. 
So in his dying sggech did Laud The Act of Uni- 
formity, passed under Charles II, by requiring Episcopal 
ordination, put an end to the admission of foreign Pro- 
testants as well as of English Nonconformists to bene- 
fices. cut off the Anglican clergy from that of Protestant 
Europe; but it did not otherwise take the C»urch of 
England formally out of communion with Continental 
Protestantism. The Crown, the wearer of which was 
by law the head of the Church of England,was limited not 


to an Episcopalian, but to a Protestant and the Church - 


received as her heads, without any objection or prelim- 
inary purification gg Calvinist from Holland and a Lu- 
theran from HanoWr. Proofs that in the subsequent 
period the National Church of England and the nation 
regarded themselves as Protestant are needless. The 
daughter Church in the United States is the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the reserves of land set apart in 
Canada for the maintenance of ‘‘a Protestant clergy” 
were claimed by the Anglican Church as her property to 
the exclusion even of the Church of Scotland. But the 
tronzest proof of all is the burst of astonishment and 
indignation with which the Neo-Catholic movement at 
its out-et was received by the mass not only of the laity 
but of the clervy in the Church of England. The mani- 
festo-f an advanced Tractarian who ‘‘said Anathema 
to all Protestantism,” called forth a universal shriek of 
horror., Nor is it less certain, historically, that the 
State Church of England was Erastian, and that h+r doc- 
trines and services had been ordered and the successive 
changes in them made, not by her bishops and clergy, 
but by the Jay power, which at last, when the quarrels 
among her eccl-siastics gave it trouble, had ‘‘sprinkled 
a little dust upon the angry insects,” to use Hallam’s 
ecornful phrase, by practically suppressing Cunvoca- 
tion. 

Still there had been left in Anglican ritual relics of the 
sacramental and sacerdotal system, or at least of the 
sacramen al forms and phrases, enough to offend the 
Puritans, who repeatedly demanded their elimination, 
and to supply the germs of a High Church re-action. 
The attempt to link the sacramental view of the 
Eucharist with its opposite, and thus to satisfy both 
parties, is marked in the formula of administration 
which combines with a clause, lending itself to the 
High Church doctrine of the Real Presence hardly distin- 
guishable from that of Transubstanti«tion. ano! her clause 
embodying the Protestant view of the rite as a com- 
memorative ordinance and a purely spiritual rec+ption 
of the body and blood of the Redeemer. In the cothe- 
drals a good deal of the old pomp of service, the sur- 
pliced choir, the chanting, and the anthems, were re- 
tained, The edifices themselves, cathedral and old 
parish church alike, being distinc'ly adapted to the 
Catholic system of worship, as well as belonging in 
their architecture and associations to the ancient faith, 
exerted u constant influence in the same direction, and 
of the missionaries of Neo Catholicism bave been by no 
means the least powerful. Above all, the State Chu'ch 
of England having been reformed. not by the people, 
like those of Geneva, Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, 
and Holland, but by the King, had retained that epis- 
copal form of government which James 1, who was not 
without bis flashes of insight, saw to be most congenial 
to monarchy. It was true that the English bisnop had 
been reduced by the Councilors of Edward VI and Eliz- 
abeth to a mere servant of the Crown; that under Bd- 
ward he had been made to take out a commission to 
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hold his See during the King’s pleasure; and that Eliza- 
beth, when he hesitated to do her will, had threatened 
to unfrock him. Still he was a bishop, he could 
cherish Apostolic Succession, and, as a Ritualist 
prelate said, some years ago, when his authority was 
disparaged, ‘‘feel the blood of the Apostles boil- 
ing in his veins.” The result was the Neo-Catholic 
re-action, commenced under Bancroft, in the reign of 
James I, and carried to iis hight in the reign of his suc- 
cessor by Laud, with Montagu, Mainwaring and the rest 
of the party, of which the Oxford movement is the sec- 
ond edition, and which, like the Oxford movement, sent 
in its day Anglicans not a few over to Rome, The eccle- 
siastical re-action in the time of Charles J, headed by 
the Primate, was closely connected with a political re- 
action attempted by the King, and both were pirts of a 
general re-action, at once religiovs and political, which 
had set in throughout Europe, tho fortunately for Eng- 
lish liberty the schisms between the State Church of 
England and the Church of Rome prevented Charles 
and Laud from receiving the aid of the Catholic Powers. 

The Oxford movement was also connected with 
po'itics, tho in a different way. It was part of the 
re-action against the advancing tide of Liberalism 
which carried the Parliamentary Reform Bill. The 
National Church had so far been upheld by the support 
of the State, the government and legislature of which 
at the same time had been exclusively in the hands of 
her members, She was now by the progress of Liberal 
opinion threatened with the withdrawal of that support, 
while Parliament, which had supplanted the power of 
the Crown and had become the real Government as well 
as the legislature was, since the admission of Roman 
Catholics, Nonconformists, and professed disbelievers, a 
body manifestedly unqualified to exercise supremacy 
over the Church. Anglican ecclesiastics began to look 
about for another basis of their authority; they found 
it in Apostolic Succession combined with the High 
Church theory of the sacraments. bis policy is enun- 
ciated witha rather surprising frankness io one of the 
earliest ‘‘ Tracts for the Timcs. ’ 

Oxford, as she was balf a century ago, was the natu- 
ral scene of the movement. Tho a national univer- 
sity in name, she wa, at that time entirely clerical, 
owing to the calamitous accidents which, as was 
explained in an article on the university published 
some months ago in these columns, had confined 
the headships and fellowships of colleges to persons 
of the clerical profession. The on!y graduate study 
was theology. AJ] the Fellows of colleges, mureover, 
remained bound by statute during their tenure of the 
fellowship to celibacy, and were thus free from the tie 
which has always restraincd the mariied ckhrgy in 
their progress through ultra-sacerdotalism toward 
Rome. The Oxford College of those days was, in fact, 
a sort of monastery with an extremely relaxed rule. 
The acad«mical city was medieval in its archittcture 
and in all its assoviations. lt was at the same time full 
of fervid youth, eager recipients of bewitching novelty, 
especially when it was of the sentimental kind, and 
disposed by their class feelings and by their political 
associations to re-action in Church and State. 

Oxford was the place, and Newman was the man. In 
him literary genius of no common order was combined 
with high spiritual and ecclesiastical aspiration. His 
poetic conception of the Church of the Middle Ages 
took by storm young minds to which before nothing 
had been presented more fascinating than the ‘“ High 
and Dry” Church system. His style, not masculine, but 
eminently fresh, limpid, and winning, was as dew to 
the thirsty souls of his hearers and readers after the 
formal periods of the orthodox divines. He presented 
an ideal of Christian life and effort, such as to form a 
bew motive power, which nobody else then did except the 
Evangelicals, the fire of whose eothusiasm woes by this 
time waxiog cold, while their system, great as had been 
its religious and social fruits in its day, had never been 
congenial to learnisg orculture, His personal influence 
over young men was great, and was exerted to an ex- 
tent and in a systematic manner of which, if we may 
trust his own reminiscences, he was himself uncon- 
scious. He gathered round him a set of disciples 
and coadjutors, various in their characters and gifts, 
but all distinctly his inferiors; the most conspicuous of 
them being Pusey, a man of vast tho uncritical Jearn- 
ing. of most austere character, of vigorous tho narrow 
mind, and of intense convictions, whose position as a 
Professor of the University and Canon of Christ Church 
more than anything else placed him nominally at the 
head of the movement, and caused it to be generally 
called by bis name. Newman had received no scientific 
training, science being at that time an exile from Ox- 
ford; nor had he studied general history;- his culture 
was only literary and theological; he was thus qualified 
to occupy the most logically untenable of positions, and 
to play those subtle tricks with his own understanding 
of which ‘‘ The Grammar of Assent” is the manual. It 
was, in fact, of the best system for the saving of his 
soul, not of truth in the proper sense of the term, that 
he was always in search; and, therefore, while his influ- 
ence during his life, or one part of it, was great—at 
least over a certain class of minds—bis permanent influ- 
ence is likely to be small. He was able to persuade 
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testant Church of England, as:it ought to be Catholic, 
was in reality so; that the Prayer Book, not the Articles, 
was the true canon of doctrine; and that the Articles 
might lawfully be construed *‘ in a non-natural sense.” 
He could also force himself and others to believe that 
the English Reformation and the Church legislation 
generally had been the acts of the clergy and not of the 
royal will. Still, when the doctrines of Apostolic Suc- 
cession, Real Presence, Baptismal Regeneration, Priestly 
Absolution, with auricular confession as its complement, 
and the authority of the visible Church in matters 
of faith had been embraced, the goal could not 
fail to be the place to which those doctrines 
properly belonged. The Tractarians having, as the 
most daring of their number exultingly avowed, 
accepted ‘‘the whole cycle of Roman doctrine,” the end, 
as they were conscientious men, if logic was not extinct 
in them, was Rome. The impetuous Ward brought the 
question whether Romanists could remain clergymen 
of the Church of England and holders of her benefices 
or fellowships to a decisive issue. Newman’s hand was 
forced. and one day he flung himself as a convert at the 
feet of a Roman pricst, as in his subsequent writings, 
while a neophyte he flung himself, to the sorrow of all 
rational beholders, at the feet of the most miserable un- 
reason and thaumaturgy of Rome. It is not likely that 
had his band not been forced he would have seceded at 
that time. The position which he held as the worshiped 
leader of the Neo-Catholic party in the Church of Eng- 
land was one which it must have been bard fora man 
alive to its attractions to resign; and no doubt the vis- 
ion floated before bis mind of an Anglican Church made 
again Catholic by his teaching and by him re-united on 
equal terms to what he regarded as the rest of Christen- 
dom. We must judge by facts and probabilities, rather 
than by Newman’s own perceptions and reminiscences. 
His ‘*‘ Apologia,” tho most interesting, is like almost all 
autobiographies eubjective, as will appear on com- 
paring it with ‘‘Loss and Gain,” written by him at the 
time of his secession. Very different is the feeling 
toward the Church which he was leaving exhibited in 
‘‘Loss and Gain” from that portrayed inthe ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia.” 
The secession of Newman with his more advanced 
disciples was followed by a recoil, which carried Mark 
Pattison and others far into the opposite extreme. 
Pusey, being beyond the reach of logic, stayed where he 
was and assumed the sole leadership of the party—a 
position which, with the wide realm of spiritual 
directorship attached, those who knew him well believed 
him to appreciate. With him remained a number of 
others, the most eminent of whom was Keble, Mozley, 
afterward Regius Professor of Theology, and Church, 
a man of the finest intellect and culture a3 well as of the 
sweetest character; tho neither Mozley nor Dean Church 
was so advanced as Pusey, who, in his ‘‘Eirenicon,” 
avowed that nothing stood between bim and re-union to 
Rome but the Infallibllity of the Pope and the excessive 
adoration of the Virgin, Out of that remnant, and out 
of the seed of sacerdotalism, widely sown by Newman 
before his departure, sprang, after a period of d+ jection 
and confusicn, the present Ritualist party. Ritu- 
ali-t is its proper name, and distinguishes it from the 
original mvvement, Newman and his circle were too 
much in earne.t, and too seriousin their aims to care 
very much about esthetics. They revived the taste for 
medieval architecture, and no doubt looked forward to 
a revival of all the pageantry of Catholic worship; 
but it was to the great questions of doctrine that 
their minds were given. [he Order of the Oratori- 
ans which Newman after his conversion joined is, 
we believe, of all t e Roman orders about the Jeast 
Rivualistic. Of the Ritualists not a few, we suspect, 
think comparatively little about doctrinal questions. 
Their chief aim is an imposing and attractive service, 
‘combined with a sacerdotal system and the practice of 
spiritual direction. Pulpit oratory they also cultivate, 
ana in Liddon they produced a great preacher. A great 
theologian they have hardly produced. Not the least 
among the sources of their influence, as some think, 
is latent decay of faith which induces distaste for 
ordinary worship and bege.sacraving for esthetic at- 
tractions. Certain it is that agnostics sometimes attend 
Ritualist churches for the sake of the esthetic gratifica- 
tion. What the theological position of a Ritualist can be 
it is indeed difficult for one who is not in their circle to 
imagine. A man, as we should say, must have shut his 
mind against historical evidence if he can persuade him- 
self that Episcopacy, in the present sense of the term, 
was an institution of the Primitive Church. But sup- 
posing it to be primitive, and supposing the bishops to 
be the divinely appointed transmitters of truth, the im- 
mense majority of them are in the Church of Rome. 
On what ground can a believer in Apostolic Succession 
reject the decrees of the Vatican Council? On what 
grounds, again, can a believer in the infallible author- 
ity of a visible and universal Church refuse his alle- 
giance to the only Church, which, being visible, even 
pretends to be universal? Marriage, we take it, is the 
chief bar between the thorough-going Ritualist priest 
and Rome. But the doctrinal position of the Ritualist 
is apparentiy being shaken by influences from another 
quarter. *‘Lux Mundi” shows that Science and Criticism 
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of the Oxford College, founded in memory of Keble, 
and for the propagation of his religious views. 

One thing must strike every reader of Dean Church’s 
book. The scene of the movement which he describes 
is a university; the actors in it are men holding aca- 
demical offices or endowments, and bound to the per- 
formance of academical duties. Yet barely an allusion 
to the existence of such duties or to the proper object 
of the university ever occurs. We hear, indeed, of a 
dispute between the tutors of Oriel College, of whom 
Newman was one, and the Head about the relations be- 
tween tutor and pupil; but the object for which New- 
man contends wbviously is not an improvement in the 
arrangements for instruction, but an extension of per- 
sonal control which would undoubtedly have been used 
for the purpose of religious indoctrinution. The fact 
was that Oxford, every place in her being filled by eccle- 
siastics, had ceased, so far as the graduate body was 
concerned, to be anything but an ecclesiastical com- 
munity and was entirely engrossed by ecclesiastical in- 
terests and disput«s. The duty of education, as well as 
that of advancing learning and science, had been laid 
aside by the most eminent men as beneath the calling of 
theologians. One nian, and a man with a strict relig- 
ious conscience, while retaining not only a fellowship 
but a college tutorship, was actually residing in Russia 
and engaged in an attempt to restore the com- 
munion between the Anglican and the Russian 
Church. For the undergraduates the examination still 
went on, and there were class lists and university 
prizes; nothing else prevented Oxford from being 
the mere organ of an ecclesiastical re-action. But the 
excess of the abuse brought the reform. It was not 
long aft+r the crisis of Tractarianism when a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the state of the universities was 
appointed. Upon thereportof that Commission legisla- 
tion ensued which swept away the clerical restrictions 
on headships and fellowships, abrogated the medieval 
statutes, made the University once more national by the 
abolition of religious tests, and recalled science as well 
as learning to their proper seat. The requirement of 
celibacy was also abrogated in the case of fellowships 
held with educational offices. The whole character of 
the place has undergone a complete change. If another 
movement of ecclesiastical re-action ever takes place, it 
will not be ‘‘an Oxford movement.” The liability now, 
in fact, is rather the other way. There has been a vio- 
lent swing of the pendulum to the opposite side. From 
being ultra-ecclesiastica], a large portion, and the most 
active minded portion, of the University has become 
almost anti-clerical; and young Oxford at the present is 
a hotbed of theories, religious, political aud social, some 
of them almost revolutionary in their character. This 
mood in its turn will probably pass away, and the Uni- 
versity will settle down into its normal frame of mind 
and to the performance of its regular and proper duties 
as a place of learning, science and education. 

TORONTO, CANADA, 


THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST IN AN EMER- 
GENCY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 








As to great occasional feats accomplished by the in- 
dividual man in daily journalism, the general reading 
public may safely be assumed to be already sufficiently 
informed. Such feats naturally find their record and 
their just praise in the columns of the newspaper itself 
for the sake of which they are performed. One of tbe 
most universally interesting details of personal informa- 
tion that we find in a daily newspaper will be an 
account, now and then circumstantially given, of the 
manner in which, under great pressure of need or of de- 
sire, a brilliant editorial writer or a capable reporter 
achieved in hours the labor of days. We all like to feel 
that such things can be done. We take our pleasure in 
believing, to ourselves, that wea!'so,if occasion required, 
could do the like; or, should our modesty be too great 
for that assurance, then we efface ourselves in unre- 
served, delightful admiration of the man who could so 
entirely surpass us, 

But the weekly journalist, he too, as weil as the daily, 
bas his emergencies and meets them. We mere article- 
makers, who sit at our leisure to write when we please 
—I idealize a little in speaking thus of myself—do not 
perhaps sufficientlyconsider how differently conditioned 
from ourselves is the professional journalist even of the 
weekly press. There yawns the black abyss of empty 
space which must be filled with original matter. But an 
expected contribution fails. Press-day will not wait. 
There is nothing for it; you, no other, yourself, the in- 
dividual conscript of necessity, must produce the needed 
article or articles. Can you doit? Of course you can; 
for you must. ‘‘ The Philistines be upon thee, Samson”; 
for if emergencies such as these are not worthy to be 
called Philistine’, then what is the use of applying the 
pame metaphorically at all? 

I met, some months ago, a friend of mine attached to 
the staff of an important weekly. I had seen a little 
while before in the columns of that paper an article on 
Shelley that attracted my attention. I ventured to ask 
if I might know who wrote it. My friend had written 





have found their way even into the charmed precincts 


it himself. and, while we dined together, he told me the 
story of its composition, I recalled that story afterward 
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with admiration, growing as I dwelt upon it. To make 
sure that the story itself too did not grow, with the 
growing admiration, I subsequently requested my friend 
to tell it me in writing, in order that I might not re- 
member it insensibly modified or magnified out of its 
o*xn real shape and size. Here is the journalist’s 
business-like account of the matter ipsissimis verbis; 
but I ought first to explain that the article in question 
was of a mixed biographical and critical character, ex- 
tending to three and a half columns in length; in other 
words, occupying the half of one whole page, closely 
printed, in a full-sized quarto newspaper: 

“The circumstances under which I wrote that Shelley 
article were these: I discovered on Thursday afternoon 
that we were three columns short of copy, including all on 
which I could reasonably count to come afterward. I se- 
cured a stenographer in the building and dictated the 
article to her, which took, perhaps, an hour and a quarter. 
The understanding was that she was to give me part of 
the copy the next day and the rest on Monday morning, 
as she spent her Saturdays, during the summer, in the 
country. For some reason, however, she failed to bring in 
apy of the manuscript on Friday, and on Monday morn- 
ing she came to our office very late. By-eleven o’clock | 
had given ber up and sat down to~reproduce the article as 
best I could. I had thrown away my notes as I dictated to 
her and had almost nothing except memory to assist me. 
1 wrote the first third of the article, and then receiviog 
word that she had come told her to go on with the trans- 
cription of her notes. In order to save time I wrote out 
also the last third. The middle third she handed to mea 
few minutes past twelve o’clock, Before one every sheet 
had gone to the printer, and a little after three it wes all 
in type. I read the proofs at the composing room as the 
type was being put in the columns. Under these circum- 
stances there were a great many imperfections in the 
article, and I do not feel at all proud of its form, but the 
substance I stand by.” 

Of the quality as to ‘‘form’—whereof the author 
writes himself dewn *‘ not at all proud”—the following 
sentences may serve for specimens; they open the paper: 


















































































“Shelley disputed with Byron the distinction of being 
the best abused man of his time. The most erratic opir- 
ions on all moral and religious subjects were alleged 
agaiost him, with a show of reason in every case. The 
most heinous sins were laid to his charge, and the truth of 
such accusations was scarcely questioved. Men have al- 
ways r-cognized ths general trath that belief and conduct 
go hand in hand. The poet’s creed was known to be de- 
fective, and it wa; plausibly conjectured that his life was 
as bad or worse. In estimaticg his virtues critics thexe- 
fore used the standards of Brobdigrag. while to his fail 

®* ures they bave applied those of Lilliput. The latter have 
consequently been exaggerated to gigantic proportions. 
But this persistent misrepresentation by enemics has been 
well matched by the misunderstanding of frierds If by 
the one he has been painted asa fiend, by the other he has 
been canonized as asaint. It isto be hoped that this alter- 
pate extravagant praise and unmeasured detractionp, like 
the cooflicting poisons that Dorax swallows in Dryden's 
‘ Don Sebastian,’ may neutralize each other.”’ 

That, as to ‘‘ form” is, L think it will be agreed, pretty 
fair writing, let it be supposed to have been done with 
command of leisure on the writer’s part. But I submit 
it here only asa stimulating example of what is some- 
times done by the weekly journalist in an emergency. 

The emergency, however, must find the journalist a 
much-accomplished man. Tbat article on Shelley, so 
rapidly written, was in effect, no doubt, a long-premedi- 
tated improvisation. The water was in store when the 
shaft was sunk, The jet then flowed of itself. 

This little note of a noteworthy thing is not made for 
the sake of any lesson, moral or other, supposed to be 
contained in it. Buta lesson both moral and mental is 
irresistibly suggested which I venture to add for the 
bencfit of young writers who might be tempted to im- 
agine that they need only a great emergency to become 
for them agreat opportunity. Emergencies never draw 
out of any mind what previous readiug, observation, 
study, thought, has not put into them. A great emer- 
gency becomes to you a great opportunity on the rigor- 
ous condition that you have previously provided, and 
that so you no ¥ possess, resources to meet it. 

TARRYTOWN, N Y. 
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BY KDMUND GOSSE, 
A MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATSS. 


A Migove FOR MAGISTRATES: being a trve Chronicle Historie 
of the vntimely falles of such vofortunate Princes and men of 
note, as baue happened since the first entrance of Brute into 
this Iland, votill this our latter Age. Newly enlarged witha last 
part, called A Winter Night's Vision, being an addition of such 
Tragedies, especially famous, as are exempted in the former 
Historie, with a Poem annexed, England's Eliza. At London. 
Imprinted by Feiix Kyngston. 1610. 

THIS huge quarto of 875 pages, all in verse, is the final 
form, tho far from the latest impre.sion, of a poetical 
miscellany which had been swelling and spreading for 
nearly sixty years witoout ever losing its original char- 
acter, We may obtain some imperfect notion of the 
‘*Mirror for Magistrates” if we imagine a composite 
poem, planned by Sir Walter Scott, and contributed to 

. by Wordsworth and Southey, being still issued, genera- 
tion after generation, with additions by the youngest 
versifiers of to-day. Tae ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates” was 












conceived when Mary's protomartyrs were burning at 
Smithfield, and it was not finished until James I had 
been on the throne seven years. From first to last at 
least sixteen writers had a finger in this pie, and the 
youngest of them was not born when the eldest of them 
died. 

It is commonly said, even by such exact critics as the 
late Dean Church, that the ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates” 
was planned by the most famous of the poets who took 
part in its execution—Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst. If a very clever man is combined in any enter- 
prise with pcople of less prominence, it is ten to one 
that he gets all the credit of the adventure. But the 
evidence on this point goes to prove that it was not un- 
til the work was well advanced that Sackville contrib- 
uted to it at all. The inventor of the “‘ Mirror for Mag- 
istrates” seems, rather, to have been George Ferrers, a 
prominent lawyer and politician, who was Master of the 
King’s revels at the very close of Henry VIII's reign. 
Ferrers was ambitious to create a drama in England, 
and lacked only genius to be the British Aischylus. The 
time was not ripe, but he was evidently very anxious to 
set the world tripping to his goatherd’s pipe. He adver. 
tised for help in these designs, and the list of persons he 
wanted is an amusing one; he was willing to engage a 
‘* divine, a philosopher, an astronomer, a poet, a pbysi- 
cian, an apothecary, a master of requests, a civilian, a 
clown, two gentleman ushers. besides jugglers, tum- 
blers, fools, friars, and such others.” Fortune sent him 
from Oxford ove Wilham Baldwin, who was most of 
these things, especially divine and poet, and who be- 
came Ferrers’s confidential factotum. The master and 
assistant master of revels were humming merrily on at 
their masques and triumphs when the King expired. 
Under Queen Mary revels might not flourish; but the 
friendship between Ferrers and Baldwin did not cease. 
They planned a more doleful but more durable form of 
entertainment, and the “ Mirror for Magistrates” was 
started. Those who claim for Sackville the main part 
of th's invention forget that he is not mentioned asa 
contributor till what was really the third edition, and 
that when the first went to press he was only eighteen 
years of age. 

Ferrers well comprehended the taste of his age when 
he conceived the notion of a series of poems in which 
famous kings and nobles should describe in their own 
persons the frailty and instability of worldly prosperity, 
even in those whom Fortune seems most highly to fa- 
vor. One of the most popular books of the preceding 
century had been Lydgate’s version of Boccaccio’s poem 
on tne calamities of illustrious men,a vast monody in 
nine books, all harping on that single chord of the uni- 
versal mutability of fortune. Lydgate’s ‘‘Fall of Princes” 
had, by the time that Mary ascended the throne, exist- 
ed in popular esteem fora hundred years. Its language 
and versification were now so antiquated as to be obso- 
lete; it was time that princes shquld fall toa more mod- 
ern measure. [he first edition of Baldwin and Ferrers’s 
book went to press early in 1555, but of this edition only 
one or two fragments exist. It was ‘‘ hindered by the 
Lord Chancellor that then was,” Stephen Gardiner, and 
was entirely suppressed. The leaf in the British Mu- 
seum is closely printed in double columns, and suggests 
that Baldwin and Ferrers meant to make a huge volume 
of it. The death of Mary removed the embargo, and 
before Elizabeth had been Queen for many months the 
second (or genuine first), edition of the ‘‘ Myrroure for 
Magistrates” made its appearance, a thin quarto, charm- 
ingly printed in two kinds of type. This contained 
twenty lives—Haslewood, the only critic who has de- 
scribed this edition, says nineteen, but he overlooked 
Ferrers’s tale of ‘‘ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ”— 
and was the work, so Baldwin tells us, of seven persons 
besides himself. 

The first story in the book, a story which finally ap- 
pears at page 276 of the edition before us, recounts the 
‘Fall of Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice of England, 
and other of his fellows for misconstruing the laws and 
expounding them to serve the Prince's affections, Anno, 
1388.” The manner in which this story is presented is a 
good example of the mode adopted throughout the mis- 
cellany. The corrupt judge and his fellow-lawyers ap- 
pear, as in a mirror, or like personages behind the illu- 
minated sheet at the Chat Noir, and lamentably re- 
count their woes in chorus. The story of Trisilian was 
written by Ferrers, but the persons address his compan- 
ion: ‘* Baldwin, we beseech thee with our names to 
begin”—which supports Baldwin’s claim to be looked 
upon as the editor of the whole book. It is very dreary 
doggerel, it must be confessed, but no wo:se than most 
of the poetry indited in England at that uninspired mo- 
ment in the national history. The only contribution to 
this earliest form of tbe * Mirror” which is attributed to 
an eminent writer, is the ‘‘ Edward IV,” of Skelton, and 
this is one of the most tuneless of all. It reminds the 
ear of a whining ballad snuffled out in the street at 
night by some unhappy minstrel that has got no work 
todo. As Baldwin professes to quote it from memory, 
Skelton being then dead, perhaps its versification suffered 
in his hands. 

This is not the place to enter minutely into the bistory 
of the building up of this curious book. The next edi- 
tion, that of 1568, was enriched by Sackville’s splendid 
** Induction,” and te tale of “‘ Buckingham,” both of 





which are, comparatively, known so well, and have been 
so often reprinted separately, that I need not dwell 
upon them here. They occupy pages 255-271 and 433- 
455 of the volume before us. In 1574 a very volumi- 
nous contributor to the constantly swelling tide of verse 
appears. Thomas Blener Hasset, a soldier on service in 
Guernsey Castle, thought that the magisterial ladies 
had been neglected, and proceeded, in 1578, to sing the 
fall of princesses, It is needless to continue the roll of 
poete, but it is worth while to point out the remarkable 
fact, that each new candidate held up the mirror to the 
magistrates, so precisely in the manner of his predeces- 
sors, that it is difficult to distinguish Newton from 
Baldwin or Churchyard from Niccols. 

Richard Niccols, who is responsible for the collection 
in its final state, was a person of adventure, who had 
fought against Cadiz in the Ark and understood the 
noble practice of the science of artillery. By the time 
it came down to him in 1610, the ‘‘ Mirror for Magis- 
trates” had attained such a size that he was obliged to 
omit what had formed a pleasing portiox of it, the 
prose dialogs which knit the tales in verse together, 
peasant familiar chatter between the poets; ‘of 
Ferrers,” said Baldwin, ‘‘take you the chronicles and 
mark them as they come,” and the like. It wasa pity 
to lose all this, but Niccols had additions of his own 
verse to make, ten new legends, entitled “A Winter 
Night’s Vision,” and a long eulogy upon Queen Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘ England’s Eliza.” He would have been more 
than human if he had not considered all this far more 
valuable than the old prose babbling in black letter. 
This copy of mine is of the greatest rarity, for it contains 
two dedicatory sonnets by Richard Niccols, one 
addressed to Lady Elizabeth Clere, and the other to 
the Earl of Nottingham, which seems to have be n 
instantly suppressed and are only known to exist in 
this and, I believe, one other example of the book. 

The *‘ Mirror for Magistrates ” has ceased to be more 
than a curiosity and a collector's rarity, but it once 
assumed a very ambitious function. It was a serious 
attempt to build up, as a cathedral is built by successive 
architects, a great national epic, the work of many 
hands. In a gloomy season of English history, in a 
violent age of tyranny, fanaticism and legalized law- 
lessness it endeavored to present, to all whom it might 
concern, a solemn succession of discrowned tyrants and 
lawmakers smitten by the cruel laws they had made. 
Sometim s in its bold and-not very delicate way the 
‘*Mirror for Magistrates” is impressive still from its 
lofty moral tone, its gloomy fatalism, and its contempt 
for temporary renown. As we read in its somber 
pages. we see the wheel of fortune revolving; the same 
motion which makes the tiara glitter one moment at the 
summit, plunges it at the next into the pit of pain and 
oblivion. Steadily, uniformly, the unflinching poetast- 
ers grind out in their monotonous rhyme royal, how 
‘*Thomas Wolsey fell into great disgrace,” and how 
**Sir Anthony Woodville, Lord Rivers, was causeless 
imprisoned and cruelly wounded,” how ‘“‘ King Kimarus 
was devoured by wild beasts,” and how ‘ Sigebert, for 
his wicked life, was thrust from his throne and misera- 
bly slain by a herdsman.” It gives us a strange feeling 
of sympithy to realize that the immense popularity of 
tbis book must have been mainly due to the fact that it 
comforted the multitudes who groaned und r a harsh 
and violent despotism to be told over and over again, 
that cruel kings and unjust judges habitually came at 
last to a bad end. 
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ETHICAL VINDICATION OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
FORMERLY MASTER OF ETON. 
I. 

SoME special objections urged against the laws of the 
Pentateuch, as inconsistent with a divine revelation, 
turn upon the morality of the sexual regulations, in 
allowing concubinage, polygamy and divorce; some 
upon the enjoined extermination of whole races by 
massacre; some upon the permission of slavery in any 
form. One may say at once as regards the first of these, 
that the degree of license permitted in the sexual rela- 
tion, however wide according to a higher standard bor- 
rowed from centuries of Christianity, is yet narrow as 
compared with the social codes of otber Oriental races, 
not only at the time but vastly later, Mohammed, with 
the Christian standard open to him to adopt, deliberately 
rejected it for a wider license than the Hebrew, and 
even stimulated massacre by the prospect of concu- 
binage. As regards special provisions of Hebrew law 
some remarks will follow later; meanwhile one may 
generally contrast with it the debased domestic rela- 
tions prevalent under Moslem rule, the iron despotism 
with which this latter arms the husband and the horrors 
thence resulting—all which are permanent features of 
tbe system. The retrograde stimulus given to carnage 
by licentiousness, and adopted by the Arabian leader 
six centuries after Christ, may be said to have been tem- 
porary, at any rate in its energetic form. But as re- 
gards those permanent features; I may refer to an arti- 
cle by Mrs. Reichardt on ‘‘ Mohammedan Women,” in 
the Nineteenth Century, June, 1891, " 
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No extract short enough to quote can do justice to 
the impression it leaves of the atrocious consequences 
which often follow the absolute autocracy of the hus- 
band in the harem. I will sketch in outline the most 
revolting of her various illustrative instances. A girl of 
ten at Damascus marries a Mohammedan of wealth and 
position older than her own father, and becomes the 
mother of two sons, Unkindness, cruelty and conse- 
quent despair cause her to escape to her father, implor- 
ing him, ‘* Kill me, if you will, but don’t send me back.” 
A severe illness follows, from which, altho given over 
medically, she unhappily recovers. ‘he father uses 
every effort, entreaty, embassages, offer of any sum he 
could muster, to induce the husband—sole hope pos 
sible—to divorce her; but in vain. ‘‘She’s mine; I will 
have her back, or the harem will all langh at my beard,” 
is his reply. Her restituticn still being less prompt than 
he required, the corpses of her two sons, newly bow- 
strung, are sent her as a menacing inducement. Tbe 
young mother, not yet twenty, never raised her head 
again, but died ina few days of stony despair. Mus- 
sulman law supports the husband, and neither penalty 
nor censure of public opinion visits on him this atrocity. 

This, in short, is the blackest and most hopeless fea- 
ture of the system. It contains within itself no germ 
whence a reform can originate, no seed of regard for the 
rights of weakness against brutally abused strength. 
Originating in the Koran nearly thirteen centuries ag», 
the interval has done literally nothing to humanize 1t. 
And this-one desperate feature of itsthralldom gives us 
some standard by which to estimate the comparatively 
free, pure and home loving atmosphere of Hebrew law, 
as fixed, we still believe, more than the same number of 
centuries before Christ came on earth. 

And this moral grandeur of the Hebrew is the more 


Hebrew and Arab stocks, the one being the ‘- vineyard”. 
plant, the other the wild-vine, both from the same origi- 
nal root. No known religion until the Christian ever 
covered so widea moral area of man’s nature as the Jew- 
ish, none ever teemed s> largely with beneficent precept 
and practice, none ever brought the human conscience 
under so close a jurisdiction of responsibility, or made 
the God of the nation so completely the ruler of the in- 
dividual soul. Current objections to and disparage- 
ments of the Old Testament rest really on assumptions 
which contradict, firstly, that idea of human progress 
which recent philosophy has almost consecrated; and, 
secoadly, that idea of a Divine Governor with para- 
mount rights which the Mosaic system presupposes It 
is, in fact, assumed that there can be no revelation of 
human duty except at its maxiwum pomt—that a peo- 
ple which has become such amid the debasement of 
idolatry and the degradation of slavery must be calied 
to the highest moral ideals all at once, without any in- 
clined plane to slope the upward way, or any interme- 
diate degrees of elevation. Those who erect **progress”’ 
into a pillar principle as regards purely human relations, 
condemn it as degrading when applied to Divine rela- 
tions with man. The false assumption involved is, in 
short, that the Divine is anti-human. ihus, because an 
educating process is broadly stamped on the face of 
every nation which has a history, therefore, according 
to these censors, when God himself, so to speak, makes 
history and writes it, such an educating process must 
find no place in the record. This is what such objec- 
tions as those founded on the sexual relations and slav- 
ery really amounted to; and as soon as they are clearly 
stated they are seen to be absurd. Just as, according to 
some, none but the most advanced scientific conclusions 
should appear in the cosmogony of Genesis—which, of 
course, would have made it useless for all the non-scien- 
tific ages—so, according to others, none but the most 
improved and elevated morals, up to the assumed per- 
fect standard of philanthropic altruism. ought to find 
place in the legislation of Moses, or else his prophetic 
character is gone! It may be safely asserted that there 
is not and never was a race of men on earth with whom 
this experiment of being lifted per saltum into a wholly 
novel moral atmosphere wculd have been anything but 
a failure; how much more with a race which he who 
knew them best reproachfully describes over and over 
again as a ‘‘stiffed-necked peopie ” ! 

The central idea of the Mosaic institutions may be 
said to b3 the worship of one God in comparative purity, 
allied with a zealous tho somewhat stern and narrow 
type of patriotism in the worshiper. Hebrew character 
clings to this as the core of its type, ever in the demor- 
alized state of the Book of Judges, when its hold on all 
other elements is fragmentary and precarious. For the 
preservation of this all other considerations make way, 
especially those of cosmopolite bumanity and of active 
propaganda of belief. It was with reason regarded as 
far more likely (a probability which the record confirms 
into a fact) that externs would seduce Israel than that 
Israel would convert externs. Accordingly, to keep the 
chosen seed and the chosen land free and pure against 
subjugation and adulteration or defilement from with- 
out, and to fix an internal moral staudard so high that 
there might be nothing of extern ethics worth their 
learning, were the immediate means of conserving that 
idea. The prophetic office, occasional and extraordi- 
nary, was the leverage by which that standard might be 
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and the exclusiveness as against externs mitigated. 
Thus the conservatism inherent in the law and the en- 
larging liberalism of prophecy work side by ride through 
a large area of Hebrew history. But, further, the no- 
tion of human beings having sacred rights against their 
Creator, and that their right is antecedent to and higher 
than bis right as ‘‘ Judge of all the earth” to efface them, 
is not only foreign to the fixed idea which reigns in the 
Old Testament, but is inconsistent with any possible 
theory of a Divine Supremacy. 

Thus the attitude of Israel to the Canaanites was tbat 
of executioners, and was by special commission made 
to extend tothe Amalekites, The choice of God in fa- 
vor of Israel, and his decree against those denounced 
races, are closely connected. The one implies in fact 
the other; and the favored race is to do his will upon 
the reprobate, and to rise in proportion as they do it 
thoroughly. The latter were abominable sinners of 
whom the promised land was to be at once swept clean, 
and allowed to harbor no inducement to Israel to violate 
the Covenant. A purer race was thus to be planted 
under a higher law, in the place cf races corrupt and 
debased, and thereby a clear stage and a fair start were 
to be insured to the nobler elements of humanity. This 
motive is paramount to all others within that sacred area. 
The method is rigorous and to be applied without re- 
serve; and to make way for this all other obligations 
seem suspended, as shown notably in the utter efface- 
ment of ‘ne apostate Israelite city. (Deut. xiii, 16): ‘It 
shall be an heap forever; it shall not be built again,” 
but leave its void sitea perpetual monument of ven- 
geance, The Canaanites were to disappear, to make it 
safe for the Israelites; just as witbin man’s dominion 
wild beasts vanish, to make it safe for him and his do- 
mesiicated brutes. Human societies claim an indefeasible 
right of capital punishment aganist their offending 
members; and the right of the Creator (to take a low 
but sure ground) must be allowed to be at least absolute 
over those human societies, national or tribal, as that 
of those societies, etc., over their members. 

Of course, this argument postulates as possible a me- 
dium of communication from God to man, and, there- 
fore, the creation of special relations between God and 
either individual man or human families, or larger so- 
cieties, Having thus stated the general idea, we pass on 
to the details of the subject. : 

The relation of the sexes is the basis of domestic 
life, the source and the vinculum of all other fixed rela- 
tions in humanity. Among all other equally well- 
known ancient examples the Hebrew and the Homeric- 
Greek stand forth conspicuously in their embodiment of 
jus ice, freedom and purity in that conjugal relation. 
Uur concern is here with the former only. Whether we 
accept the Pentateuch as 2 contemporaneous whole, in- 
corporating, of course, earlier elements, or as an accre- 
tive growth, no ancient code contains so much to elevate 
the position of woman, or exhibits such care for her in- 
fluence and feelings. From the Hebrew wife in full 
right of home to the captive taken in war (and here pos- 
sessing a dignified advantage over the similar Homeric 
status), that position has its rights guarded and its 
bonor respected. One may say that, altho bigamy is 
recognized as possible, and a few examples of it occur in 
the narrative—not to mention here the exceptional 
enormities of Gideon, David, Solomon, and other royal 
or quasi-royal polygamists—the one sexual relation 
which the law provides for, as normal, is that of mono- 
gamic wedlock. The word for ‘‘ concubine” does not 
occur in any legal provision; but the conditions under 
which a maiden is supposed sold by her father to one 
who “‘ hath betrothed her to himself” (Ex. xxi, 7 foil.), 
or (v. 9) **to his son,” indicate a separable tie. The 
woman who thus enters a master’s house do.sso on 
trial, but yet retains certain fixed rights. She cannot, 
if she stays, be treated as a mere chuttel; neither can 
she be turned contumeliously away. Her father, or, 
possibly, another Israelite, may ** redeem” her, or she 
may ‘‘ go out free without money.” But her presence, 
if she remains with her master, does not bar him from 
** taking another” (v. 10), either of her own, or, possibly, 
superior condition.* 

The possible conditions of her lot are, therefore, her 
(1) retention, either (a) with her rights as a wife ob- 
served, or (b) with those of a daughter (v 9); her (2) re- 
demption; or ber (3) enfranchisement. Tho, therefore, 
the position originate in bondage, yet tyranny and ser- 
vility are excluded from it, and the essence of honor, 
with a measure of freedom, are preserved intact. I be- 
lieve one may safely challenge the ancient world for 
such asample of respect for woman, But far deeper yet 
than this, if primitive nomenclature is any key to the 
rooted conceptions of a race, those terms which denote 
the primary ties of sex and consanguinity, convey in 
the Hebrew tongue acharter of equity.t In which, if 





*“1f he take another wife, her food, etc., he shall not diminish,” is the 
A. V. of Ex. xxi, 10, where the word “ wife” has no place in the Hebrew. 
The status of the “ other” seems thus to be left indefinite. 

+ Thus the terms for man and woman, or wife, are from the same He- 
brew root; those for father and mother probably from the same; se 
with son and daughter, brother and sister. Contrast with this the 
Greek and Latin series of similar terms, in each of which one only of 
the last two pairs is so related (adeAgéc, adeAg7, filins, filia); 
and further, contrast the Latin familia, properly the collection of fa- 
muli, or servants, i, ¢.,to the house-master, with the Hebrew term 
“his house,” which, in Jacob’s case, hia wives are said to * build ” 
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the superior right of the male head be understood from 
Gen. iii, 16, there yet abides an attestation of inherent 
equitable parity. 

The possibility of two wives is, however, recognized, 
altho polygamy, even in a king, is forbidden. (Deut. 
xxi, 15; xxii, 17.) The former possibility, however, 
only finds notice in reference to the rights of the issue 
of the wives, and in order to guard them against perni- 
cious favoritism. The example of Jacob is nowhere 
cited as a felicitous one: He seems regarded as Syrian- 
ized in his domestic habits. Compare the solemn for- 
mula, “‘ a Syrian ready to perish,” etc., of Deut. xxvi, 5. 
The incident of his double marriage is fruitful of domes- 
tic discord, and is described asa maneuver, in fact, of 
**Laban the Syrian,” which there was nothing in the 
country’s customs of this latter to oppose, and not suffi- 
cient force of character in Jacob to resist. Yet as a 
precedent of patriarchal history, it might have had its 
weight in practice; and this is, no doubt, the reason for 
the insertion of a special prohibition in Lev. xviii, 18, 
after the ‘‘table of prohibited degrees” has been dealt 
with on a comprehensive principle. Jacob had * taken 
a wife to her sister” with the undoubted effect of ‘ vex- 
ing” one or both of the two “‘in her or their lifetime.” 
This connection, if we may rely on Ruth iv, 7, as regis- 
tering a patriarchal fact and founding thereon the nup- 
tial benediction, was obviously likely to be extensively 
followed unless specially forbidden. Viewed in this 
simple and natural light, all the controversy which has 
gathered round this verse of Leviticus melts into air. 
The addendum was specially called for to nullify a 
precedent which Jay at the very root of the entire tribal 
organization. The result of the Syrian maneuver is 
condemned as pessimi exempli. 

Therefore, while bigamy and concubinage (both care- 
fully guarded, as seen above) are tolerated, this special 
form of bigamy is denounced. And whereas both of 
bigamy and of concubinage we have instances in the ge- 
quel of history (Judges viii, 31; xix, 1; I Sam. i, 2; 
1 Chron. iv, 5), of this particular double tie no subse- 
quent example is extant. As regards what seems to us, 
judging a posteriori, a license allowed, we must re- 
member that the Lawgiver had to deal with an Oriental 
people, newly reclaimed from slavery under strange 
Jaws, rites and customs, and taken originally from, and 
in danger of reverting subsequently to, a place among 
other surrounding kindred populations owning looser 
ties, To keep them pure, as a race, is his first object, to 
promote individual morality his second. Thus he con- 
ceded,while he minimized and guarded, a license (as we 
now regard it), but one which, as compared with sur- 
rounding laxity, was a restriction. The same principle 
which permitted divorce may easi/y extend to bigamy. 
Each had its place for a while, to avoid a worse result 
from untrained human passions; but with a view and a 
tendency toward a higher ideal which should ultimate- 
ly exclude it. Nur should we omit from our view of 
the Hebrew prerogative of woman, the parity of honor 
from offspring as assigned in the Fifth Commandment, 
the concurrent denunciation by both parents of the 
**stubborn and rebellious son,” the many sentences in 
the Proverbs which parallel father and mother as having 
equal claim, and the equal penalty for the curse or 
slight against the mother as against the father. 

The Book of Proverbs, indeed, abounds with tributes 
to womanly viriues and wifely worth. The Song of 
Songs implies a high level of devoted affection—ideal, 
perhaps, but furnishing, therefore, a standard to real- 
ity. The Prophets repeatedly express the relation of 
Israel to Jehovah under the image of a wife to her hus- 
band, and represent its breach as adultery. And the 
light thus reflected on the Song of Songs has led a wide 
and early school of commentators similarly to spiritual- 
ize its meaning; while the same projected on the ‘‘ One 
Body” of Christ in the New Testament is ratified by St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ great mystery,” of which he speaks as ‘* con- 
cerning Him and His Church.” Here, indeed, us else- 
where, the Prophets supply the educating influence. 
Nothing could tend so far to make sublime the concep- 
tion of wedlock as the above dignified and majestic use 
ofit. Nor need we be surprised to find that, as their 
volume closes, the last on the roll proclaims the inde- 
feasible rights of *‘ the wife of” a man’s ** youth.” 

To quote all from the above sources that might be 
quoted would occupy too much space, and tbe passages 
are mostly too weil known to need citation. But one 
may dwell with loving reverence on the last chapter of 
the Proverbs, which, in *‘the words of King Lemuel,” 
contains the locus classicus of the Hebrew ideal wife— 
that crown-jewel of the household. It is the noblest 
full-length, ethical portrait which the ancient world has 
bequeatbed to us; and if only it occurred in a heathen 
author would command admiration universally. The 
ideal is worthy of the race which produced Deborah, 
Hannah, the Shunamite and Huldah. No interest of 
home, household or husband is exempt from the ma- 
tron’s sympatby, or fails to benefit by her prudent deal- 
ings. Her presence is felt everywhere, and, “like the 
merchant ships fetching food from afar,” her influence 
radiates in a wide circle: 

“ Her children rise up and call her blessed, 
Her husband, also, and he praiseth (saying), 
* Many daughters have done virtuously, 
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Bat thou excellest them all.’"—(R. V.) 
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If one may vindicate a claim to inspiration on the 
grounds of mora! beauty, we have the vindication here 
—one which comes home to the bosom of universal 
humanity. Contrast with it the narrow and churlish 
dictum of the priace of Greek philosophy, Aris‘otle, 
who collates on equal grounds of ethical disparagement 
the woman and tie slave; and grudgingly allows ‘‘there 
may be such a thing as goodness in both; but the fact is 
the slave is altogether a poor lot (¢avAév) and the woman 
rather bad than good.” (Poet., xv.) In this ideal of 
Hebrew womanhood lies a truth which, but for human 
degeneracy and corruption, might still pillar the moral 
world, It mattecs little for this purpose what view be 
taken of the date and origin of the Mosaic code. Its 
humane and far-sighted provisions find their commen- 
tary in the Book of Proverbs, and show how fullof vital 
influence was the germ which they planted. The two 
sets of writings contirm one another, and surpass the 
highest known elevation of human wisdom. 

On the other hand, the moral pest of the city is always 
a foreigner. She comes in, a ready-made source of cor- 
ruption and seduction, to ply her arts and spread her 
snares under shelter of depraved cystom and in defiance 
of the spirit of the law. The repeated descriptions of 
her baneful presence in the Proverbs (ii, 16 foll.; v, 3 
foll.; vi, 24 foll.; vii, 5 foll.; ix, 13 foll.) breathe a pa- 
triotic horror of this element of outlandish contagion, 
and proportionally vindicate the honor of Hebrew wo- 
manhood from such degradation, The author could not 
believe, and would not suggest, that the sisters of his 
race were capable of it. The *‘strange woman” seems 
a portrait true to Nature, as she was in the time of Ju- 
venal—picta lupa barbara mitra, But Juvenal has no 
rebuking picture of matronly excellence. In imperial 
Rome the pest has worked its fatal bane on a society 
now rotten to the core—rottenest of all in its highest 
circles—a foul carrion feast for the vultures of anti- 
human lust. The satirist can only depict the corrupting 
influence; he knows of no antidote. 
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MANUFACTURING AND FARMING IN CHILE. 


BY WILLIAM G,. SHARPE, 








THE Chillanos have been called the Yankees of South 
America. in many respects this appellation is not in- 
apt. They have the same proverbial shrewdness and 
energy which characterizes the New England Yankee; 
It is this spirit of enterprise which has placed their little 
Republic at the head of all its neighbors. No other 
South American people would think of encroaching on 
the domains of the ocean by building fine streets and 
boulevards far out to sea, protecting them by an im- 
mense wall of iron and stone, as they bave done in Val- 
paraiso. Few other of these distant southern govern- 
ments have a fund devoted to the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of numerou; trusted agents who constant- 
ly visit foreign countries to learn the most improved 
methods of mining and engineering, of obtaining the 
best ideas of self-government, and, in fact, to enable 
their country to be up with the times in all things. This 
great work Chile is doing to day, and its fruition is soon 
bound to make her the brightes; star in the galaxy of 
South American republics. : 

It is no small encomium to the standing of our own 
country that Chile has at the present time some of her 
best-informed men in the United States gathering these 
ideas. Within the past year nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
mining machinery has been bought in the United 
States and shipped to Antofagasta, and agents are now 
here looking up several kinds of manufactures, chief of 
which is the pig-iron industry. They are likewise 
equaily interested in our laws, which they are consider- 
ing with reference to securing the best forms of pro- 
cedure in use in our courts. To this end they have col- 
lected a number of American text-books, reports and 
statutes of the various States for the guidance of the 
commission hdving the wore of revision in charge. It 
is also gratifying to note that the subject of prison 
reform is deeply ioteresting their thinking men, who are 
loosing to our country for the most practical and 
humane'‘rules of prison government. How much they 
need them in the prisons of Santiago, where so many 
poor wretches are kept in long terms of solitary confine- 
ment, only those who have visited them can tell, and a 
description of which the scope of this article forbids. 

But iti one respect, and that a most important one, the 
Chile Yankees differ from the Americans. To the won- 
derfal growth of our manufacturing industries must he 
attributed much of our national prosperity. But the 
Chillanos have attained what they have practically 
without them, for there is not acity in the United States 
of 200,000 people that has not more factories than all 
Chile. There are several widely different causes for 
this. Paradoxical as it may seem, the abundance of 
rich silver mines has been one of the principal causes of 
retarding the development of her natural resources and 
industrial growth. When great wealth is so easily won 
by digging in the ground, the slower but far more cer- 
tain way of securing it by building up and ruoning 
shops and factories is not apt to be followed. Asa re- 
sult it is very difficult to secure capital in Chile to en- 
gage in such enterprise, however promising the field. 
But the stock of a company which has for its purpose 





the opening of a silver mine is readily taken, People-of 
all classes in Santiago, from bankers to salaried clerks, 
will jump at the chance to invest, in the hope of strik- 
ing another Huanchaca. An amusing story is told of 
how a number of citizens of that city, whose desire for 
riches overreached their discretion, were deceived sev- 
eral yearsago. A stranger came into their midst who, 
report said,c uld make gold from common rock. It 
was not a difficult task to urge him to give an exhibition 
of his process, tho its nature was to be forever a secret 
known but to himself. After securing an interes'ed 
audience, he placed in a machine constructed for the 
purpose a number of pieces of common rock; he then 
turned a crank, and his confederate took out of the 
other eod of the machine a lot of pulverized stone 
among which wasa quantity of fine genuine gold dust, 
It is needless to say that the experiment was convincing, 
and tho the gold came from a carefully hidden recep- 
tacle in the machine this was not discovered until a 
large sum of money had been invested in putting up 
machinery suitable for producing gold. Tho this story 
was told to me in good faith I will not vouch for its ac- 
curacy; but there is nothing in it more improbable than 
the deception in the process of refining sugar which was 
recently practiced in one of our leading cities, and in 
which many thousands of dollars were lost. 

But, regardleas of the truth of the story, it well illus- 
trates the speculative spirit of the people. There is no 
place in the world where gambling, games of chance 
and lotteries flourish more than in these west coast 
republics from Panama down to the Straits of Magellan. 
At Panama, a gambling den, running day and night 
directly opposite the Cathedral, occupies the ground 
floor, and is licensed by the municipal government ; 
while street ticket-sellers announce the drawings in the 
Loteria de Panama for every Sunday in the year. The 
same is true of Peru. While the Government of Chile 
(be it said to its credit) will not license these gambling 
places, yet lotteries flourish and are well patronized. I 
have seen a poor wretch in Santiago spend his last peso 
for a lottery ticket and then go without a supper. 

But there is another and broader cause for this 
absense of manufacturing industries in Chile. Hers a- 
ports, and in fact many of the in’and towns, are but so 
many trading posts and supply stations for England, 
France and Germany. The stranger who would do 
business in Valparaiso must understand the English 
language, for the leading business houses there are 
owned by Englishmen. A knowledge of French will be 
foun! quite as necessary in Santiago where many branch 
establishments of commercial houses in the mother 
country do a large business. There is doubtless no other 
city in the world in which the men and women go bet- 
ter dressed than in this Chilean capital of Santiago. The 
styles which prevail are reflections of the fashions in 
Paris. Here the salaried officers of the Government 
reside, and it is also the dwelling place of many of the 
rich holders of extensive haciendas. Their houses are 
richly furnished, and their stables turn out the finest 
equipages. Many of the stores would compare favora- 
bly with any in New York, while the little notion shops 
which line the arcaded way between Calle Estado and 
Ahumada are unequaled in variety and elegance. But 
almost everything is imported from foreign lands, the 
merchants retailing out what skilled hands in England, 
Germany and France have made. Nearly every article 
of clothing, with the exception of coarser cloths, is 
manufactured abroad; the same is true of many articles 
in every-day use. The effect of such a condition is 
apparent. ‘The fureigner with capital goes to Chile, not 
to manufacture the articles of his merchandise in the 
country of bis adoption, but to sell tbat which has been 
imported from across the ocean. In many cases he dois 
not identify himself as a voting citizen of the republic. 
It has been claimed that the native Chillanos are not a 
mechanical people, and in support of this it is said that 
they are rarely put in charge of the locomotive engines 
on the railways except for a few weeks preceding an 
election, when their votes are wanted to sustain the 
Government. 

The recently awakened interest on the part of several 
enterprising capitalists of Santiago in the manufacture 
of pig iron isa most encouraging sign. With almost 
limitless beds of the finest grades of ore easily mined, it 
seems strange that no furnaces have been built in Chile. 
The market, which is large enough to tax the output of 
a large furnace, is almost wholly supplied by England; 
while the prices paid are fully sixty per cent. higher 
than it would cost to produce tue iron at the ore beds. 
It is true that the native coal does not produce a good 
quality of coke; but with great forests of the hard roble 
wood, charcoal fuel would cost no more than it does in 
the most favored locations in the United States. As 
some of the most progressive citizens of Santiago are at 
the head of the movement, Chile will soon be making 
all the iron she uses. 

With iron furnaces will come rolling mills and large 
foundries ; and it may not be too much to hope that 
stoves will then take the place of the little brass pans 
containing coals of fire so commonly used ttroughout 
South America for heating purposes. There can be no 
doubt but that the manufacture of pig iron from the 
native ores would open a new era of industrial prosper- 
ity in Chile greater than she has ever enjoyed. 





There is, however, a kind of quasi-manufacturing in- 
dustry, if such a term may be allowed, which is entitled 
to mention. I refer to the milling industries in Southern 
Chile. Here are flour mills which will rival in extent 
any of the great plants in our own Northwest. Some 
of them are lighted by electricity, and nearly all have 
the most improved machinery. There are also many 
extensive sawmills, which turn out lumber from the 
giant trunks quite as cheaply as we have it in the Unit- 
ed States. 1t was not many years ago when Chile was 
importing her flour; to-day she supplies the entire west 
coast, besides sending away large quantities to Europe. 
Here is a country where the farmer is prosperous. It 
would almost seem a proof of the oft-repeated com- 
p'aint of our home farmers that the manufacturers 
thrive at their expense; for in Chile, where there is so 
little manufacturing, the farmers who own and till 
their land are very prosperous. But it is also true that 
their hired labor is most wretchedly paid. What would 
our own Western farmers (be their crops never so poor) 
think of paying their helpers thirty cents a day! The 
usual day’s wages for farm labor is fifty cents, Chile cur- 
rency, which is equivalent to about twenty-five cents of 
our money. Sometimes the laborer is found in food, 
and then the wages are less. 


The inflated condition of the money together with the © 


reckless representation of immigrant agents in Europe 
who offer free lands to settlers who will locate in the 
south of Chile, has been the cause of much complaint 
by immigrants who settle there. When the peso is 
found to have a purchasing power of only half of what 
its face represents and they have to compete against the 
poorly paid peon labor, their condition often becomes 
pitiable. Many have not money enough left after arriv- 
ing at their destination with which to pay their passage 
back home. This condition has led several foreign con- 
suls in Chile to warn their countrymen of the true state 
of affairs. It is but recently since the English Consul 
at Valparaiso took occasion to severely censure the 
practice of these foreign agents in thus securing immi- 
grants. But it is nevertheless true that some of them 
have succeeded very well in Chile, and many of the 
most prosperous men in Valdivia are Germans who 
have made iheir homes in that province. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the foreigner who goes there with 
enough money to put a roof above his head and stock 
his farm has a much better prospect of success in farm- 
ing it in these Andean valleys. 

Much of the land is still owned by the Government, 
and at stated intervals public auctions are held to dis- 
pose of large tracts. The land is sold on long-time pay- 
ments to the settler who is willing to make his home in 
an unbroken forest and cut bis way out. The difficul- 
ties which he has to encounter are much the same as 
those whieh surrounded the early pioneers of our own 
Mississippi Valley. Railroads are slowly pushing their 
way southward,and many little villages are springing up 
along the line. 

The colonization of these southern provinces with an 
industrious people and the clearing up and parceling off 
the lands into small farms promises far more for the 
national prosperity of Chile than all her mines, No 
country is so poor as that one which has no native agri- 
cultural products to support its people. A bounteous 
potato crop in Ireland is an infinitely greater blessing 
to her poor people than the richest mines; so the sawing 
up of the vast forests into lumber to build cheap houses, 
and the sowing of the cleared land to wheat, results in 
far greater good to the people of Chi'e than the pay- 
ments of large dividends to the stockholders of the 
famous Huancbaca silver mines. 

Notwithstanding the present political troubles, I be- 
lieve the times are most auspicious for an increased de- 
velopment of the natural resources of Chile. More 
stable in ber government than the other South Amer- 
ican republics, a more inviting field for foreign invest- 
ments is ,resented. With a splendidly equipped navy 
and a strong standing army, she has little to fear from 
invasion. The Chillanos are a progressive people, and 
witha wise Government fostering home enterprises there 
is no reason why their country should not maintain the 
ascendency over its neighbors, and they be truly enti- 
tled to be called the Yankees of South America. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











THE eyes of England have of late been fixed on juries 
and their doings; and upon the whole (tho not without 
one glaring exception) they have given satisfaction. 
The jury system is, perhaps, the best that has been de- 
vised for getting at the facts of the case; but it has its 
disadvantages. To get twelve men into a box is a com- 
paratively easy matter, but to make them agree is very 
difficult. Indeed, what they do is often only to agree to 
a compromise ; and even this, considering that no two 
men think absolutely alike upon any subject, is nosmall 
wonder. What a lawyer is always hopeful or apprehen- 
sive about (according as he has a bad case or a good 
one) is that there may be one pig-headed fellow among 
the twelve who loves to differ from his neighbors. Even 
in so obvious a matter as the baccarat case it was 


thought that this might happen ; that there might be. 
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some one who would say to himself: ‘‘ They are all 


sharpers together ”—for there are people who think that 
all card-players are sharpeis—and decline to give a ver- 
dict. When juries were drawn from a more limited 
circle those of them with particular idiosyncrasies were 
known to the frequente's of the court. ‘ Look at that 
juryman in the blue coat,” said one of the Old Bailey 
judges to Justice Nares. ‘‘Do you see him?’ ‘ Yes,” 
‘* Well, we shall not have a single conviction for avy 
capital offense to-day.” Nor did they. This, of course, 
was a humane juryman; but there have been vindictive 
ones. Ina trial for burglary at the Old Bailey thé two 
witnesses for the prosecution materially contradicted 
one another. When this happens, as Mr. Justice Rooke 
told the jury, it is the practice not to put the accused on 
his defense; yet they insisted upon the trial going on, 
and were only convinced by ‘‘a host of witnesses” in 
his favor. A far worse case was that of Traynor, found 
guilty of high treason in 1796, when one of the jury 
absolutely rose and stated that it was the wish of bim- 
self and friends that the prisoner should be ordered to 
instant execution. The judge (Lord Carleton) not only 
reproved him for his cruelty, but at once respited the 
prisoner for thrce weeks with a view of applying to the 
King for a mitigation of his sentence. 

In the old days juries, instead of being put on very 
short commons, as happened until recently, were treated 
handsomely. Sir Thomas Smith tells us that it was 
usual in bis time for the party who gained the verdict to 
give the jury a feast, ‘‘and this,” says the .tender- 
hearted annalist, ‘‘ is all they have for tneir labor, not- 
withstanding that some of them have come thirty miles 
and more to their duties.” In criminal cases (not capi- 
tal) the jury were formerly paid if they acquitted the 
prisoner, but nof if they found him guilty; but in the 
prosecutian for the Popish plot in Charlies II’s reign 
the jury had more, and were treated better, if they con- 
victed the prisoner. 

A most striking story narrated of a juryman is in the 
trial for murder before Chief Justice Dyer, when the 
prisoner’s guilt was so clearly proven that when the 
jury declared him *‘ Not guilty” his lordship exclaimed 
that ‘‘The blood of the murdered man lay at their 
doors.” It was understood that the verdict was owing 
to the influence of the foreman, and after the assizes 


interview on the subject. Then the foreman confessed 
that he had killed the man himself, in relf-defensé, but 
under such circumstances as would have put his life in 
danger. His :easons were considered as justifying his 
conduct, and it was only after the foreman’s death that 
the story was made known. 

A clergyman has invaded the province of the physi- 
cian by inventing a soporific; not, as might be imagin. d, 
in the form of a theological discourse, but of a musica 
symphony. This arrangement, accompanied ad (ib, on 
the violin, and played in the adjoining room to that oc- 
cupied by the patient, is warranted to produce sleep. 
This may be so, but it is certainly contrary to the usual 
experience of a performance ad lib. on the violin. Ez 
tempore playing is open to all the obj. ctions that are 
made to ex-tempore preaching, except, indeed, that it 
need not (and one is happy to say, does not) stop con- 
versation; like the brook, it may ‘*sxo on forever,” but, 
unlike its tattle, it may not be aluilaby. This, how- 
ever, the harmonious divine guarantees his composition 
to be. Music in the next room has probably not often 
been tried to soothe the pain and smooth the piliow of 
the sick; but music in the same street has so much the 
contrary effect that their friends send out to stop it. 
However, as one’s editor always says of a subject one 
proposes to write about, and concerning which he is by 
no means so enthusiastic as we are, ‘* it must all depend 
upon the treatment.” There is, however, another ob- 
jection to this aiscovery that, supposing it has the resuit 
ascribed to it, how are we to limit the area of its opera- 
tion? If this harmony sends a man to sleep who is 
troubled with insomnia and racked with pain, how 
much more powerful will be its effect on persons in a 
normal condition! It will put everybody in the house 
and all ihe folks within hearing in the street, to sleep, 
and ruin commerce and paralyze industry. ‘ That is 
the tune an old cow died of,” is the sarcastic and 


slightly vulgar observation that is sometimes made upon } 


a piece of music; but in the case we are supposing it 
may be very seriously said: ‘‘ That is the tune which; 
tho it gave Grandmamma a little sleep, al*o* sent off’ 
dear Papa, so that he neglected a most important duty, 
and lost us all the means of livelihood.” 

“ The law,” wrote Sydney Smith, ‘‘is open to Rich and 
Poor alike, like the Lonion Tavern,” and there is still 
some excuse for the sarcasm. Atall events the suggested 
anomaly holds good as regards fortune telling. The 
public prints have quite recently favored us with the 
p.ctorial presentment of a charming young soothsayer 
in the West End, who reveals the future to her aristo- 
cratic patrons. She does not seem to be molested ‘in the 
pursuit of her profession, whereas if she lifted the veil 
of futurity to maidservants, at sixpence a head, she 
would certainly get into trouble. A lady in Manchester 
has just discovered this to her cost, You may be a 
prophet it seems, and make a profit by being such, but 
your.charges must not be low, bomarer wise and:pru- 
dent may be your vaticinations, “« Keep your beart up. 


If you have not had trouble you will soon,” may be cen- 
surable as regards grammar, but does not surely err in 
the matter of encouraging immoderate expectations; a 
more judicious statement, tho it may be a little vague, 
was never uttered; the only mistake was iu making it 
too che»p. A hundred years ago astrology, éven when 
practiced by humble professors, was one of the admitted 
sciences, so far as the law was concerned. The follow- 
ing is an advertisement culled from the Times newspa- 
per of May 6th, 1795: 

“Mrs. Newton respectfully informs her friends and the 
Public that she continues in Wardour St., Soho, where she 
may be consulted on Planetary Influence, as it relates to, 
involves. and guides all the Events and Occurrences. as 
Marriages, Legacies, Possession of Wea!th, Attainment 
of any pa:ticular desire, the state of an Absent Friend by 
Sea or l.aud, or whstever can interest our Hopes or agitate 
our Fears. ‘he private door in Portland St. and the name 
under the one-pair of stsirs window.” 

Strange as it is to find such an announcement even in 
the advertisement columns of the leading journal, this 
is not nearly so surprising as to find twelve riddles (and 
Iam sorry to say none of them good ones) on its ordi- 

“nery pages. He:e are some specimens: ‘‘ Why is the 
National Assembly of France like a crocodile? Because 
ic deceives in order to destroy.” ‘‘ Why is the club at 
Brook-’s like cannibals? Because they prey upon one 
ancther.” Such humorous contributions would not now 
‘meet with acceptance by the editor of a penny maga- 
zine. 

_ One very satisfactory feature of the late omnibus 
(strike was the eagerness with which the ’bus men set 
‘themselves right with the public as to the feeding and 
‘tendance of the horses. At the first great meeting of 
‘the strikers only one voice wa; raised in favor of tie 
‘infamous propcsition of ‘starving out” the horses, nor 
was any serious intention ever entertained of doing it. 


forty stablemen rose 10 leave the meeting,” on the plea 
toat they had to feed the horses; they were forbidden 


‘to do so, because the starving of the horses would help 
the strike. In these days, when so many persons gre 


addicted to praising foreigners at the expense of their 
own countrymen, it is just as well that this difference 


_in the matter of common humanity should be noted. 
were over, the judge sent for him and they had a private 


One of ‘‘our corresponden.s ” has lately remarked that 


in walking through the streets he meets, oftener than 
| he used to do, persons talking to themselves aloud, and 
-ascribes it to the “tension of the mind in this biain- 
/fagging age.” The fact is interesting if true, but | 


doubt the explanation of it. Persons who talk to them- 


}affairs. They are mostly men of independent means |) 


who, livicg lonely lives with no one to interfere with 


| toem, fall into this eccentric habit. The sound of their 


own voices is cheerful to them at home—or what they 
call home—aud they continue the practice mechanically 
when abioad. Many old bachelors coatract curious 
tricks of this kind; they nod their heads, make faces, 
and utter curious sounds without being in the least 
aware of it. 
**horny handed sons of toil”—never do it, so that it 
c:nnot be worry or distress of mind that produces it. 
It is a habit that *‘ grows upon one,” as the phrase goes. 


| The late Duke of Sussex was a notorious victim to it. | 


When the clergyman said: “Let us pray,” his royal 
highness used to remark with great cneerfulness and 
very loud: “ By all means, certainly.” 
Ward but one did not require to be set off in this way, 
but broke out with bis remarks during an absolute 


cause the flush of shame. One day when he was giving 
an acquaintance a lift in his carriage, he said aioua: 
** Now, shall t ask this man-to dinner or not?” to which 
the other repiied, also in mono:og: ‘‘ Now, if this man 
asks me (o dinner shall I accept?” but that did not affect 


his iordship in’ the least. At other péople’s tables he 


would exclaim: ‘‘ A bad dinner,.a beastly dinner,” with- 
out the least nolion that he was passing an unfavorable 
criticism. Peuple who talk to themselves in the London 
streets are less numerous than they would otherwise be. 
because they become interested in the. conversaiion and 
get run over. 

From whence, I wonder, arises ‘that passionate derire 
in lovers-who have been discarded to recover the pres- 
ents they have given to the once beloved object? In 
the case of cadeaux of great value, the thing is, of 
course, intelligible enough, but where the gifts are not 
ecatly why should their return be insisted upon? An 
action was actually instituted the other day for the 
restitution of the Tennysons and Longfellows, which 
accompany every genteel engagement. They are sup- 
posed tutypify a. community of tastes in the engaged 
parties, tho: neither of them, as a matter of fact, may be 
the least addicted to poetry. They have, of course, 
loving inscriptions on the fly-leaf, and these, unlike the 
autographs of eminent persons, destroy the value of 
the works in the bookmark, which is not only un‘ 
moved by tender emotions, but dead against the expres- 
siop of them. Then why does the man desire their 
restitution? One can imagine his wanting revenge, but 
that can be best obtained by letting'the false one keep 
them. If she nas still any feeling left the sight of them 





will be a reproach'to her, or—what will be better still— 


In the Paris strike, on the other hand, when * thirty or | 


selves aloud are not generally hard worked or full of | 


What are calied laboring men—the } 


The last Lord } 


silence. Nothing stopped him, nor did any rejoinder | 


they may awaken jealousy in the mind of her future 
husband and lead to “‘ words,” or possibly even to phys- 
ical chastisement, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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8ST. PHILIP NERI. 
BY THE REV, J. NILAN, D.D. 


THE virtues which Protestant Christians commend are 
illustrated to such a bigh dé gree in the life of this great 
man that a brief account of bis remarkable career can- 
not but be interesting. From the year 1515 to 1594 his 
life passed through a period of great bistorical impor- 
tance. It was the age in which the work and influence 
of Luther changed the religious aspect of Christendom. 
There were laid down in the common life of European 
nations those causes or principles ever since at work 
molding the destinies of peoples, directing their aspira- 
tions social and religious, and, even in our own day, 
moving us onward in paths then traced out altho but 
faintly, yet in which we are continuing in our own way 
the contention for good or evil that agitated or con- 
vulsed the men of that generation. As in the present 
age, so then, we find the noblest expression of Christian 
virtue exercising its salutary influence through the low- 
ly and meek rather than through the exalted dignitaries 
of Church and State. 

It is a belief not uncommon with Protestant Chris- 
tiens that our Church discourages or forbids direct, per- 
sonal intercommunion between God and the individual 
soul of the Christian. Philip Neri is a bright example 

\of the true spirit cultivated by her in this regard. His 
' whole life was a constant witness to the gracious guid- 
|ance deigned to him by the inward light of the spirit in 
the ordinary as well as heroic conduct by which he was 
distinguished. There is no instance, even among the 
Society of Friends, of a man so wholly given over to the 
inspirations which he believed ever led him onward in 
the pursuit of what he considered the divine will. 

‘There is in the Cburcb, undoubtedly, a class of pie- 
| tists who place undue value upon the mere accidentals 
_ Of religion, and who divert the minds of men more to 
the externals than to the interior life, relying upon dead 
| formalism rather than on the quickening power of the 

Spizit. These are often, but wrongly, regarded as the 
| correct exponents of Catholicity. 

St. Philip, tho always properly respectful to outward 

| forms, never allowed them to become a substitute for 
‘the spiritual life that springs from the consciousness of 
‘the divine presence within the soul. Frequently urged 
| to accept dignities from Popes who did not always show 
| forth Christ in their daily lives, he never permitted him- 
| se)f to be turned aside from his humble mission, which 
was to convert the Roman people. Once he desired to 
' devote himeelf to the foreign missions in the Indies, but 
, he was convinced that Rome had sad need of all the 
' zeal of which he was possessed. The worldly honors so 
| eagerly sought in Rome—the pensions, canonries, bish- 
| oprice, and even that much-coveted emblem, the cardi- 
| rial’s hat—he refused many times. 
Nor did he deem it necessary to retire from the world, 
| as do some weak ascetics, and those who are too feeble 
to endure the trials of the social state ordained by Prov- 
idence. The world was his cloister. When the Mar- 
chioness Rangona asked him how long it was since he 
had left the world he replied: ‘‘I am not aware that I 
ever left it.” 

During the time in which fifteen popes reigned in 
Rome vbis living exemplar of Christian humility exer- 
cised in the papal city a deeper and more lasting it flu- 
ence than many of those high dignitaries who passed 
their days in worldly greatness and vain pomp. Had 
there been more of bis spirit around the throne of Leo 
X and some of his successors, there had been less occa- 
sion for the work of Luther. The haughty and narrow- 
minded Vicar-General of Rome endeavored to crush and 
did suppress him furatime. But the slanderous tales 
concocted against bim, the charges of pride and eccen- 
tricity that were heaped upon him by those whose false 
Christianity was rebuked by bis truthful exemplification 
of the Master’s spirit—all finally tended to prove bim a 
model for those who seek divine light. Such was the 
founder of the institute of which Cardinal Newman was 
a@ member, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF KENTUCKY. 
BY W. A. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Tue State of Kentucky has had three constitutions, 
The first was framed in convention at Danville, in April, 
1792. The second at Frankfort, in August, 1799. The 
‘third at Frankfort, in June, 1850. The new Constitu- 
tion, drafted in a Convention at Frankfort, sitting 199 
days, and adopted* by a popular vote of 75,000, August 
8d, 1891, makes the fourth Constitution in a century. 
The new Constitution, dealing as it does, with the reign 
of freedom instead of that of slavery, introduces such 
radical changes as to make it of general interest to the 
whele country. In many particulars, each of these con- 
stitutions, like the strata of a geological age, imprisons 
the life of ita time, and in correspondence with this 
simile thé new one deals pre-eminently with the age of 





man. It willbe interesting to note some of the provis- 
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ions of former constitutions, and then those of the new 
by way of contrast. The first thing which arrests our 
attention is the preamble. In neither of the first three 
is there any allusion to a Divine Ruler, But the new 
proclaims a new era in these words: 

“We, the people of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
grateful to Almighty God for the civil, political and relig- 
ious liberties which we enjoy, and invoking the continu- 
auce of these blessings, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution.” 

The purchasing power of a dollar must have been 
greater with our fathers than with us, or else J: ffer- 
sonian simplicity reduced the expense of official life to 
the minimum; fur both the first and second Constitu- 
tions provided for members of the Legislature but $1.50 
per day, and no mileage, The third doubled the com- 
pensation, and added an allowance of twelve and one- 
half cents mileage, and limited the session tu sixty days, 
which could only be extended by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses. The new provides a compensation of $5 
per day and fifteen cents mileage, and limits the session 
absolutely to sixty days. 

The fathers evidently were determined there shonid be 
no union between Caourch and State, and that they 
would not be priest ridden; for both the second and 
third Constitutions declare that 


“No clergymen, priest, or teacher of any religious per- 

suasion, shall be eligible to the General Assembly.” 
The new regards clergymen as more trustworthy, or the 
present generation as a more trustworthy class, for it 
leaves them to run the rac: as ordinary sinners and 
make their “calling and eiection sure,” if they can. 
Speaking of the election leads us to note a most impor- 
tant change. The old constitutions were each of them, 
of course, set for the defense and perpetuity of slavery, 
and to this end they guarded against any secret collu- 
sions against the sacred institution by enacting that 

“In all elections by the people, and also by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, joiutly or separately, the 
votes shail be personally and pablicly given viva voce.” 
This was the enactment of the second and third, save 
that the latter provided that dumb persons might vote 
by ballot. The new substitutes for this the Australian 
system. 

Of course each of the old constitutions legislated with 
reference to slavery. Up to this very day the State 
has been sheltered by a Constitution waich forbid: the 
emancipation of slaves without compensation and con-* 
sent of the owner; and empowers the Logislature to pass 
laws forbidding the introduction of slaves into the 
State imported from any foreign country after 1789, or 
the bringing of slaves into the State as merchandise, or 
the preventing of any one coming from another slave 
State and setiling aere with slaves 50 long as slaves of 
the same age are heldio this Scste. Also providiag for 
the passage of laws enjoining the humane treatment of 
the slaves and permitting the master to emancipate his 
slaves. 

“Saving the rights of creditors and preventing them 
from becoming a charge to any county ia this Common- 
wealtn.”’ . 
But woen emancipated, neither they nor other free 
Negroes could remain in tne State without liability to 
the penitentiary. The first Constitution says ‘ that all 
men when they form a social compact are equal.” The 
second corrected such a dangerous declaration, and the 
third did likewise by deciaring that ** All freemen when 
they form a social compact are equal.” The new gets 
back to first principles and declares that ‘ All men 
when they furm a social compact are equal”; and dis- 
poses of tne whole question by saying in Section 25: 

“Slavery and involuntary servitude in this State are 
forbidden, except asa puaisnment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” 

T..e old slave Constitution said: 

“No human authority ought, in any case whatever, 
to control or interfere with the rights of conscieuce.’”’ 

The new says: 

“No human authority SHALL in any case whatever con- 
trol or interfere with the mgnhts of conscience.”’ 

Both the old and the new contain sections forbidding 
the challenging toa duel under penalty of forfeiting 
the rigot to hoid office in the State. Section 248 of the 
new séiys: 

** Any person who shall, after the adoption of this Consti- 

tution, either directly or indirectly, give, accept or know- 
inyly carry acuallenge to any person or persons to fight 
in single combat, with acitizen of this State, with any 
deadly weapon either inor outofthe State, shall be de- 
prived of the right to hold any officeof honor or profit in 
this Comnonwealth.” 
And if a duel be fought the participants are to be dealt 
with by the General Assembly at itsdiscretion. But the 
Governor, after five years may by pardon remove the 
disabilities as to office holding. 

The elective franchise is carefully guarded. Both the 
second and third provide that 

“Every person shall be disqualified from holding any 
office of trust or profit for the term for which he shall have 

been elected, who shall be convicted of having given or of- 
fered any bribe or treat to procure his election.” 


The new is still more specific and severe; it imposes 


* Be convicted of having given, or consented te the giving, 
offer or promise of any money or other thing of value to 
procure his election, or to influeuce the vote of any voter 
at such election; and if any corporation shall, directly or 
indirectly, offer, promise or give, or shall authorize, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any person to offer, promise or give 
any money or anything of value to influence the result of 
any election in this State, or the vote of any voter author- 
ized to vote thercin, or who shall afterward re-imburse or 
compensate any person who shall have offered, promised 
or given any money or other thing of value to influence 
‘the result of any election, or the vote of any such voter, 
such corporation, if organized under the laws of this Com- 
‘monwealth, shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit its charter 
‘and all rights, privileges and immunities of the same.” ..,. 
All Church and parsonage property, and Church 
schools and benevolent institutions are to be free from 
taxation. The public schools are to be preserved in 
spite of all assaults; $600,000 direct tax, returned by the 
general Government to this State, goes by the Constitu- 
tion to the school fund. While 

“In distributing the school fund no distinction shall be 
made on account of race or color, and separate schools for 
white and colored children shall be maistained.”’ 

. Itis also provided that 

“No portion of any fund or tax now existing, or that 
may hereafter be raised or levied for educational purposes, 
shall be appropriated to, or used by, or in aid of, any 
Church, sectarian or denominational school.” 

But perhaps the most important provision of the new 
Constitution in its bearing upon public morals, is the 
section upon lotteries. Under the old régime, lotteries 
were chartered to raise money for schools and various 
benevolent purposes. These charters have been bought 
up by speculators, who have organized stock companies 
that have planted hundreds of lottery offices all over 
the State, which have only been second, if they have 
been second, to the pool rooms in corrupting the people. 
But all this is done away with by the adoption of the 
new Constitution, Section 235 of which says: 

“Lotteries and gift enterprises are forbidden, and no 
privileges shall be granted for such purposes, and none 
shall be exercised, and no schemes for similar purposes 
shall be allowed. The General Assembly shail enforce this 
section by proper penalties. All lottery privileges or char- 
ters heretofore granted are revoked.” “Grand Juries 
have been reduced from 16 to 12, and % of them 
may return a verdict which will be binding. Four of 
the six jurors before a Justice may return a verdict which 
will nave all the force of law that all could give.’’ 

The Constitution drops into step with the Interstate 
Railroad Commission, It deals with corporate wealth 
with not a little vigor, to the terror of not a few, recog- 
nizing that the State cannot afford to commit itself to 
any policy which will keep out capital; nor, on the 
other hand, to disregard the warnings of the times, and 
remove all limitations. It also looks after the interests 
of the people by enjoining that 

“Tt shall be the duty of the General Assemby from time 
to time, as necessity may require, to enact such laws as 
may be necessary to prevent all trusts, pools, combinations, 
or other organizations from combining to depreciate below 
its real value any article, or to enhance the cost of any 
article above its real value.”’ 

The instrument is not perfect; it omits many things 
that good people could wish were in it, but it is an im- 
measurable advance upon all that has gone before it in 
this State, and is a prophecy of greater and grander 
things yet to come. 

CovineTon, Ky. 
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THE USE OF EXTRAORDINARY MEN. 


BY THE REV, GERALD STANLEY LEE, 








If is a precaution worth noting in the use of extraor- 
dinary preachers that they are apt to be spiritual special- 
ists and not general practitioners. I have been listen- 
ing on alternate Sabbaths to the Rev. Come Letus Rea- 
sontogether, D.D., and the Rev. Come Letus Loveone- 
another, during my sojourn in the city of ——, and 
through all the tides of influence that have been swept 
over me, I have had a kind of homiletic undertow in my 
consciousness all the time, something like this: ‘‘ These 
men are epigrams. The preaching of euch of them is 
along, brilliant half-truth, extending over the years, 
borrowing recklessly from one-half of the Gospel to lend 
to the glow of the other. Like many of our prominent 
preachers, possessing powerful individuality, and being 
the product of a purely egoistic homiletics, they are 
guilty of shutting away as much of the truth from their 
congregation as they open, and they shut it away so 
eloquently that their people regard it as the constant 
opening of doors, when it is only the gifted painting on 
the panels.” It would not cost very much, and would 
be very valuable home missionary work, if these audi- 
ences would exchange every other Sunday, while the 
Loveoneanother brethren went over to the Church of 
the Holy Argument, to reason together, and the Rea- 
sontogether brethren went over to the Church of the 
Holy Feelings to love one another. 

All that has character has emphasis, and that which 
it emphasizes not. Never a rare mind yet that did not 
call for a supplement, and every great soul-is but God’s 
appendix to some other one, 

The dreamy unconscious develupment of genius. often 





the same penalty as cited above, if the candidate 


justifies the idea that it is only a kind of beautiful 


gifted disproportion; and it is worth remembering in 
putting ourselves under the influence of such mesmeric 
minds that the same attractive characteristics of thought 
and life, brought down to ordinary men, result in sheer, 
awkward “lop-sidedness,” if I may use a word that il- 
lustrates its own meaning. A cloud in the sky is quite 
as effective with one side much larger than the other, 
but an every-diy load of hay, moving prosily along in 
this spbere of mundane literalness, will tip over. 

A genius may live in a part of a great truth; he makes 
it so large with himself, and brings so much to it; bat 
breathing a coarser atmosphere, and not bringing so 
much in ourselves, the rest of us—poor spiritual com- 
monplacese—need the main features of all the truths out 
of which to make our lives, or the flaws show wonder- 
fully. The genius carries a kind of relative infinity and 


-eternity in his own consciousness, that ennobles all that 


it touches with itself, and gilds over his blunders with 
‘high meanings. We are lacking this. The deep insight 
‘of genius often reaches the infinite by seeing a great 
way down intoasingle truth to the depth where all 
‘truths come together, but we must reach the infinite by 
looking a little way into all truths. 

An extraordinary man is dangerous unless we keep 
‘making allowance for the difference between him and 
ourselves. We must find a Common Denominator in 
listening to a genius, and reduce all that he says to its 
lowest terms before we are too sure that it is as true for 
us as it is for him. 

Another point worth regarding is the difference be- 
tween an extraordinary soul and a mere homiletic ex- 
ception. We have the pulpit contertionist, the pro- 
found individuality, the individuality that is put in, and 
the individuality that is put on; the preacher whom 
God has made, and who is simply true to himself, and the 
preacher who has made bimself or put on some original 
additions as an advertisement to a floundering pulpit 
egotism.’ We can apply the test to such men by noting 
that in the case of one we go home feeling that we have 
been introduced by a lovable man to a great truth, and 
in the other that we have been introduced bya great 
truth to a little-great man, who has aired himself so 
glaringly in front of it that wecan hardly remember 
what the truth was in remembering him. In the one 
case a great truth seen through the transparency of a 
great nature, and in the other a great truth skillfully 
arranged like a headlight, casting all its rays on a little 
curiosity of a man, notorious for the odd twist he has 
given himself, called by a religiously ingenuous public “‘ a 
powerful individuality.” There is a certain noble, help- 
lessness about a genuine individuality, and it comes for- 
ward mod: stly, like a hand that cannot quite hide itself 
because it must hold out the truth, while the acted in- 
dividuality is like a truth put forward to show the hand. 

Next to having Christ in a sermon a man must cer- 
tainly have himself, and he must have himself there if 
Christ is to come, for he is Christ’s way of coming—life 
through life; but there is a profound discrimination 
to be made between the preacher who puts the mighty 
impress of the Bible upon himself and the preacher who 
marks the petty impress of himself all over the Bible 
until the truth of it instead of being revealed in him is 

hidden under him, and his sermons are all! like rubber 
stamps of his own autograph, over the divine pages. 
The mighty texts of the Bible were not written as pref- 
aces to preachers nor are churches built to study human 
nature instead of divine nature. The ache of the world 
will never be taken away by gospelized genius nor will 
souls be saved by vivid impressions of a man who in- 
stead of preaching Christ unconsciously preaches him- 
self—in the name of Christ. The spiritual meteors are 
only showily losing their way in space. 

God is with the stedfast stars. 

SHARON, CONN. 








Sine Arts. 
SUMMER ART NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





DURING thesummer months city studios are deserted, 
the art schools closed, the picture dealers are abroad plan- 
ning for new exhibitions, and art has fled the city. It has 
only changed its quarters, however, and we find it in full 
force at the seaside, on the Jersey shore, on Long Island, 
Nantucket, or at Cape Ann. In fact, many well-known 
artiste are giving up their city quarters altogether and 
settling themselves permanently in country or seaside 
studios, In these days when marshes and lowlands afford 
the most popular themes for the painter, artists do not af- 
fect the mountains, tho the Adirondacks are not quite for- 
saken, and the grazing hill country still attracts the cattle 
painter, tho heis really happier in the lowlands. 

There are not a few, also, who take a flying trip abroad for 
the sake of quickening old impressions, and for sketching 
tours. For example, this summer Messrs. Millet and Par- 
sons are going down the Danube, together; and among the 
multitude abroad may be mentioned Messrs. Carroll Beck- 
with, Blashfield,Blum, Bogert,Chapman, Eastman Johnson, 
to say nothing of such persistent stayers abroad as Mr.Alex. 
Harrison, who has left Berlin and gone to Holland, or Mr. 
Sargent. Of course, such artists as Messrs. Abbey, Ander- 





son, Bridgman, Dannat, Healy, Hitchcock, Hennessey. 
MacEwen, Melchers, Pearce, Stewart, Story, and Weeks, 
may be counted as living permanently abroad. _ 
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TREO EE a 
Of the many others at home only a few need be mention- 


ed. Mr. Winslow Homer is naturally at the Adirondacks. 
The result of his summer work wil), no doubt, be seen in 
due season at Reichardt’s gallery where he is accustomed 
to exhibit. 

At East Gloucester, Mass., a number of artists are sum- 
mering. Among these are Messrs. Coxe, Rice, Pattison, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls. Mrs. Nicholls(Rhoda Holmes) 
has at East Gloucester a class of about twenty pupils. 
She gives her instruction by way of correction and sugges- 
tion rather than by painting herself in the presence of her 
pupils. The Art Interchange of July offers an interesting 
sketch of Mrs. Nicholls, with a portrait. She is of English 
birth, and she studied in the Bloomsbury School of Art in 
London and also worked in Rome and Venice, besides hav- 
ing a year’s experience in South Africa, from which she 
has derived some interesting themes. Mrs. Nicholls has 
been about seven years in this country, and in 1886 she won 
the gold medal atthe American Art Exhibition for her 
painting knownas “ Those Evening Bells.”’ The writer 
of the appreciative notice of Mrs. Nichollsin the Art In- 
terchange comments with some enthusiasm upon her gift 
for finding a good themein Nature, and, as it were, “ de- 
tecting its mood,” capping @ ‘‘clever artistic judgment” 
with a “ fine quality of imagination.” ‘‘ Her excellence 
of technique she shares with a number of her competitors, 
but in this higher quality she is much better than the most 
of them.”’ In short, while her art is not anecdotal, it has 
always asubject, and that of sufficient importance to be 
interesting. Mrs. Nicholls is Vice-President of the New 
York Water Color Club, and her work is favorably koown 
by its strength and variety. Another woman artist, Miss 
Frances H. Throop, is at Richfield Springs. 

Summer classes, like the one conducted by Mrs. Nicholls, 
and summer schools of art, are multiplying in every direc- 
tiop. Very many of our best-known artists are surrounded 
by a colony of pupils for weeks, if not months, in the suw- 
mer. From Chicago, Messrs. Hardesty G. Maratta and F. 
B. McGreer have taken, this summer, a sketching party to 
“The Dells,”” Wisconsin. At Chautauqua, for many years 
@ summer school of art has been in progress, but the most 
important movements of the sert this year have been the 
new school of art established on Shinnecock Hills, Long 
Island, under the feadership of Mr. Wm. M. Chase, and the 
school at Avon-by-the-Sea, conducted in connection with 
the Chautauqua movement there, by Mr. John Ward Stim- 
sop, of the Artist Artisan School of New York. 

The idea of the Shinnecock school originated with some 
ladies who, thanks to the active co-operation of a number 
of influential men and women-—Astors, Vanderbilts and 


others of like social order—soon collected money enough * 


to put lan into operation. A wooden farmhouse was 
secured for exhibition building and school purposes. Mr. 
S. L Parrish lent his cottage for a ladies’ club house, 
where twenty young women could lodge and board; and 
the services of Mr. Wm. M. Chase were secured as director. 
The school opened on the 15th of June with thirty or forty 
pupils, mostly women; and the number has steadily in- 
creased. Mr. Chase devotes two days each week to the 
labor of teaching. Terms are sufficiently low. Fifteen 
dollars a month is asked for admission to Mr. Chase’s 
classes, and eight to the classes of Miss Lydia Emmet, his 
assistant; while seven dollars a week covers the expenses 
of boaid at the club or at neighboring farmhouses. Stu- 
deots of the League will appreciate what advantages this 
out-of-door study affords above what they obtain in their 
winter classes. 

At Avon-by-the-Sea, Mr. John Ward Stimson, brother of 
the Rev. Henry N. Stimson, of St. Louis, carries on the 
open-air summer branch of the New York [nstitute of Ar- 
tist Artisans. Mr. Stimson has an enthusiasm and fervor 
which are most inspiring to his pupils. He is heartily as- 
sured that there are artistic themes at home as well as 
abroad if there is only the artistic eye to perceive them, 
He holds that a Millet could find as paintable a picture of 
toil in an American wheelbarrow as in a French one, and 
he has no patience with those who breathe in no artistic in- 
spiration except from foreiga air. Start him on such a 
theme, and his words crowd one anotber in tumbling con- 
fusion, his figures mix themselves fantastically, and bis 
pupils would find it hard to define with categorical exsct- 
ness the principles he has enunciated, tho he has carried 
their sympathy along with him, and they have been hur- 
ried away with his enthusiasm so that they work under 
him with a will. In this seaside school Mr. Stimson has 
been delivering art lectures, while regular teachers of the 
Institute have been engaged in the work of instruction, 
adapting it to the time and place, a shell or a seaweed giv- 
ing the motive for a lesson in decoration, and simple sub- 
jects for out-of-door sketching offering themselves contin- 
ually. The school which Mr. Stimson has founded in New 
York is developing rapidly. It has been crowded with 
pupils who have been received at the lowest possible terms, 
but its support has exhausted Mr. Stimson’s time and 
means, and unless some more substantial support is se- 
cured, it may be given up. Some citizens and important 
manufacturing firms have contributed to its support, but 
the burden cannot be borne by the few alone, and an appeal 
is made to the general public to come to the aid of the in- 
stitution that has made so goodastart. The New York 
Times having always stood as sponsor for the Institute, 
Mr. Stimson makes in its columns a characteristic appeal, 
as follows: ; 

* The plan and success of the work is sufficiently known; it is 
now only a practical question of means to ends. Here is a splen- 
did piant doing a much needed and national work with an en- 
rollment in three years of over four hundred active artist arti- 
sans, but the heaviest burden falling on a few devoted profes- 
sional leaders. Mr. Wm. Hamilton Gibson and George Whar- 
ton Edwards have left their charming magazine work, gener- 
ously, to help the national department of ‘Illustration.’ Mr. 
Olin Warner in the same magnanimous spirit for years lent his 
aid to sculpture and decorative modeling. Mr. Lyell Carr, 
whose successful desiga won the famous ‘ Morgan Dix’ window 
for Tiffany, comes patiently over to help the stained-glass de 
partment, while Mrs. Candace Wheeler in textiles sends her 
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own looms, and with a corp of other able allies in architecture, 
wood carving, interior decoration, ceramics and metal, offer 
their invaluable help to the young in the same patriotic, unre- 
quited spirit. If I have giadly thrown in my own time, material 
and experience in the same unrequited way it was because | 
felt, with them, the urgency of the cause and national crisis. 

“Is there no similar and sufficient public spirit in the comma- 
nity and city to whom it has become an honor to co-operate in 
such a work? The question is purely one now, of fair and hon- 
orable distribution of the weight, which by the very success 
becomes too heavy for the educators alone, keeping tuitions at 
the moderate point accessible to our artist-artisans. So broad 
and thorough a work demands an equally broad and generous 
Patriotism. Let the educational corps go forward with the 
legitimate and all-sufficient cares of educating the crowds of 
aspirants while the city and citizens do their fair share in mak- 
ing its advantages practically free and far-reaching to the 
young and earnest spirits able and anxious to develop and to 
become alike our defense against alien competition and creators 
of the artistic wealth and glory of the nation.” 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


FIVE amendments to the State Constitution of Texas 
have been adopted: (1) empowering the Legislatureto make 
changes in ballot laws for the purpose of introducing the 
Australian ballot, and providing for the registration of 
voters in cities of 10 000 inhabitants or over; (2) to increase 
the educational work of the State, the schools now being 
kept open only four months in the year, and authorizing a 
transfer of one per cent. of the permanent school fund, 
which is very large, to the availabie school fund; (3) limit- 
ing the rate of interest to be paid under contract to ten per 
cent., the rate when not stated definitely to be six per cent.; 
(4) providing greater facilities for adopting and enforcing 
lecal prohibition laws; (5) providirg for the creation of ad- 
ditional courts of appeal in civil and criminal procedure. 


-..-The British and American Bering Sea Commissioners 
met for consultation at Ounalaska. The British Commie- 
sioners are intending to start for the Prybiloff Islands. 
The captain of a Canadian sealing schooner, which re- 
turned to Vancouver from Bering Sea, reports thousands 
of seals, more than he ever saw before, at St. Paul’s Island. 
He said it was quite impossible to give anything like a cor- 
rect number. The chief danger of the seals arises from 
the tainting ofthe air by the dead bodies of those which 
had been slaughtered for their skins. 


----Richard Cotts Shannon, of New York, has been 
appointed United States Minister to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Salvador in Central America. Mr. Shannon is 
especially qualified for the post as he has resided for many 
years in Brazil and speaks fluently Spanish, Portuguese, 
French and German. While in Brazil he was Secretary of 
Legation and bad considerable experience in the complica- 
tions between Brazil and the Argentine. 





«+--The steamship, “City of Panama,” belonging to the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., was seized by the authorities 
of the Republic of Salvador in consequence of not having 
clearance papers from La Union, which were refused to the 
steamer because it would not give up certain refugees. 
The matter is now in the hands of the State Department, 
having been referred to it by United States Minister 
Pacheco, at Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


FOREIGN. 


....The International Labor Congress, or (as it is now 
called) the International Socialist Workmen’s Congress, 
opened in Brussels August 16th, with representatives from 
all the countries of Europe except Russia and Portugal. 
Belgium has 188 delegates, Germany 42, France 60, Austria 
11, Great Britain 23, America 6, Holland 9, Switzerland 6, 
Denmark 3, Norway and Sweden 3, Italy 2, Poland 5, Ru- 
mania 5, Hungary 2, and Spain lt. The intention to exclude 
avarchists has been carried out, several such having been 
refused admission. The subjects for discussion are: Leg- 
islative protection of labor; the laws concerning combina- 
tions, strikes and boycotting; the position and duty of 
workmen regarding militarism; the attitude of workmen's 
organizations toward the Hebrew question; universal suf- 
frage; tne emancipation of labor; a working day of eight 
hours, and other social problems. 


..--Advices from Hongkong up to July 15th, report dis- 
content still existing in North China. Reports have come 
of attacks on mission stations near Canton, but with no 
particulars. Comparative quiet seems to have been re- 
stored in the Yang-tse valley. Two of the rioters at Wus- 
neh, who confessed that they had killed two foreigners, 
were executed. At Tsing-kiang, a mission station of the 
Southern Presbyterian Board, the mission premises were 
searched by an official to see if there were any babies or 
dead people’s bones about. The Catholic premises there 
and at Fu-cheu-fu were also attacked. The French and 
Eaglish Ministers have presented claims amounting to 
6,500,000 taels. 


...-The Russian Government issued August lith a 
ukase forbidding the export from Russia of rye and rye 
meal of every kind and brand. The effect upon the markets 
in Germany was manifest immediately in a very marked 
rise in the price. For a time it was thought that it was 
specially directed against Germany, but that opinion has 
given place to the conviction that it was prompted chiefly 
by economic motives on account of the practical failure of 
the crop inthe Russian Empire. 


«..-The Senaputty of Manipur, who gave the order for 
the massacre of British officials in March, was hung at 
Manipur; also the Tongal general, who molested the fiag 
of truce under which the Englishmen were decoyed from 
the residence of Manipur, was hung. An immense crowd 





of natives witnessed the execution, but there was no sign of 








apy disturbance. 
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, ++++The state of siege in Bolivia which was proclaimed cn 
May 26th, 1890, in consequence of the rebellion led by Gev- 
eral Camacho, has been raised. This action shows that 
the Governinent feels that it has the support of the people 
in its recognition of the Constitutionalist government in 
Chile as belligerants, 


--.. The International Geographical Congress was opened 
at Berne, Switzerland, August 10th, and closed Angust 
14th. One of the important papers read was by Mr. Stout 
of New York on the Nicaragua Canal enterprise. It was 
decided that the next meeting should be held in London. 


....Sir Hector Langevin, the Canadian Minister of Public 
Works, tendered his resignation as member of the Cabinet 
August llth. The sudden decision took everybody by sur- 
prise, as Sir Hector persisted in his denial of the charges of 
corruption in the management of his office. 











-...»The Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, has made a visit 
to Paris. Altho he came as a private individual and made 
special efforts to avoid public recognition or an official re- 
ception, he was recognized, and greeted on the streets with 
great cheers, 


-...The Government of Portugal has issued an order 
prohibiting the importation of foreign wheat from Sep- 
tember ist until the native crop has been consumed. 


....Services were held in Vestminster Abbey, on Angust. 
16th, by Canon Farrar, in memory of James Russel! 
Lowell. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tae believer, like a man on shipboard, may fall again and 
again on the deck, but he will never fall overboard.—CaARLEs 
H, SPURGEON. » 





.--.When a physician prates much about his profession | 
draw my own conclusions as to the probable extent of his prac- 
tice. And the same thing applies to a Christian—The Standard. 


....80 when you believe in your fellow-man, not only do you 
become his, but he becomes yours. Whatever you believe in 
you will become, and the evil enters with the good. The soul's 
doors will not stay shat and bolted; and the good has more af- 
finity for the soul of man than the evil, and God is stronger 
than the Devil. —PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


....The death of Mr. Lowell is probably more keenly and 
widely felt in England than would be that of any other Ameri- 
can, or, indeed, of any man not a fellow-countryman. Witb 
his death there passes into history a really remarkable mind, 
whose reputation will grow with time. Corrupt politicians 
hated him; but he goes to the grave mourned by all that is best 
in America, and amid the heartfelt regard and admiration of 
England.—The London Times. 


....Congregations sometimes mourn over dull preaching 
when themselves are to blame. Give your minister wore food 
and he will bave more fire. Next to the divine unction, the 
minister needs blood, and he cannot make that out of tough- 
leather. One reason why the Apostles preached so powerfully 
was that they had healthy food. Fish was cheap along Galilee, 
and this, with © \olted bread, gave them plenty of phosphorus 
for brain food. De Wirt TALMAGE. 


....-One of the unfortunate incidents of the Bardsley investiga- 
tion is that everybody who borrowed money from him, or had 
any business dealings with him,is put under the ban of suspicion 
by the disclosure of his accounts,tho some of them are, no doubt, 
eatirely innocent of any wrong-doing. All that the experts can 
do is to report the facts as they find them. They cannot sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats, nor can the public, except ina 
very general way.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


.... The Bible is areligious book, but does not set forth religion 
as against or as arival of secular life. The Bible does not dis- 
cuss commercial, political, industrial, domestic and education- 
al details, but that is not because it counts them out of Divine 
life; but it presents religious ideas, provides for religious experi- 
ence, religious activities, that the religious character may be 
present in ali commerce,politics, industries,scientific researches, 
home life, and educational efforts.--BrsHoPr VINCENT. 


.... Tbe only question as to Dr. Goodwin’s sermon is whether 
it was necessary at such atime tochoose a topic and a line of 
thought that would arouse vehementdissent. It isa good thing 
fora man to speak the truth that isin him, and valiantly to 
stand up for his convictions: but whether loyalty to conviction 
required just this sermon avd at just this time is a matter not 
so easy 10 settle off-hand. The Englishmen are inclined to 
think that Dr. Goodwin overdid it, and many of the Conserva- 
tive American Congregationalists rejoice that strict views of 
the Bible were so ably and clearly set forth at this time.—The 
Warchman. 


.... The difficulty which many feel in their attempts to enjoy 
the country is that they are ina land whose language they un- 
derstand not. People who have come to middle life, with no 
interest in field or forest, to whom every bird is “a robin,” and 
every flower “a daisy,” must perforce, even underneath the 
elms, find their recreations in cards and dress. It is sad to con- 


fess, but true it is, that to the majority of our summer tourists 
the charms of Nature are as profoune an enigma as [the hioro- 
glyphs of Ecypt. No man wil! get upon a very intimate footung 
with Nature wuo has not been introduced to her before he is 
forty years old.—The Interior. 


...-The Christian life is the imitation of Christ. It is death 
tor the renewal of life. But when Christ died it was no feeble 
cleansing of the court of the Gentiles; it was a rending of the 
Temple veil, a cleansing and an admission of the whole world, 
an abrogation of the exclusive Temple service, a suffering with- 
out the camp that he might sanctify the people of all nations 


with his own blood. The cleansing of the outer court was in 
vain, for the Holy of Holies was defiled; and yet it was not in 
vain, for it pointed to the completion of a system, and the offer- 
ing of a sacrifice, whose efficacy no hunan power can define or 
limit—an tand ar jliation for all mankind.— 
PRESIDENT CARTER, 





....The great want of to-day is a more spiritual ministry. We 
need more men of God like the preachers of Anwoth, Kidder- 
minster and Ayr, by the sea, who bring the atmosphere of 
Heaven with them into the pulpit and speak from the borders 
of another world. The average hearer receives comparatively 
Mttie intellectual light from the sermon. But there may he 
an indefinable uplifting power in it, something which makes 
truth vastly more real, that brings eternity nearer, that kindles 


intenser engines after personal holiness, and sends the believer 
Heavenward a a higher epiritual plane. It 1s the spiritual 
power of the —_ vitalizing the word spoken. Nuthing cap 
compeneate for its absence.—Rosert F. Sampve, D.D. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


WE put him first, in ability, in breadth, in culture, in 
poetic success, the prince, the great man who is fallen 
this day in Israel. His ‘*Commemoration Ode,” his 
** The Courtin’,” his ‘‘ Fable for Critics,” and his‘ Biglow 
Papers,” in the diverse fielas of threnody, pastoral, criti- 
cism and satire, are each the best work ever done in 
America, and among the best done in the English lan- 
guage. Besides this, he was the greatest prose critic we 
have yet produced. He was a man of affairs, of the 
world as well as of letters, and for two years represented 
the United States in Madrid and for six in London. No 
other man among our English brothers has done so 
much to bring the hearts of the two people together, and 
given, us so much reason to be proud of him, On some 
great public occasion when he spoke, the best English 
journals said that no Englishman could do it so well. 
He. was a man extraordinarily well equipped, with 
pative ability and with acquired learning, with fact, 
reason, sentiment and wit. He was a man not only to 
be admired but to be respected, a man of the purest and 
highest tone, a man to be an example and an inheri- 
tance, 


He entered on his career about 1840 in the most ebul-’ 


lient, volcanic period of our national literary life, the 
period which had felt the stirring of Carlyle’s rough 
pudding stick, and was listening for Emerson’s gentler 
siren call, and was being mauled by Garrison’s curses, 
Out of that seed time grew our best harvest yet in litera- 
ture and politics; and it is strange how the two were 
reaped together. ° 
One needs to read Lowell’s earlier verse carefully, that 
of his prolific period from 1840 to 1850, to understand 
the man, to get the key to his success over the multi- 
* tudes of other men, equally ambitious, who have gone 
down in obscurity. 
Possibly we may get our first glimpse of Lowell’s pur- 


== 
Oak to give him of its stedfastness: 
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twenty years old. He is in the wood, and he begs the 








“ That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be.” 
So of the Granite he asks its 
“stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day and night 
Rude tempest shock and withering blight”; 
of the Pine its 
* pensiv eness serene, 
“ That griefs may fall like snowflakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white;” 
of the Brook its “sparkling merriment”; and, last of all, 
‘* Heaven help me, how ceuld I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet, 
Some of the modesty, 
That blossoms here as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou’dst been, 
Oo give, to strengthen me.” 
The prayer was a prophecy. He had, in an unusual 
degree, all these virtues, retiring, but stedfast and 
courageous. 
This was the boy’s pure and strong ambition for his 
manhood. His ambition as a poet he early expressed. 
In an ode, written at twenty-two, he pictured the old- 
time poet: 
“Than all men he more fearless was and freer, 
And all his brethren cried with one accord.— 
* Behold the holy man! Behold the Seer! 
Him who hath spoken with the unseen Lord!’ 
“ But now the poet isan empty rhymer 
Who lies with idle elbow on the grass, 
And fits his singing, like a cunning timer, 
To all men’s prides and fancies as they pass. 
Not his the song which, in its meter holy, 
Chimes with the music of the eternal stars, 
Humbling the tyrant, lifting up the lowly, 
And sending sun through the soul’s prison bars.” 


Then, as now, what he thought unworthy of a poet 
was precisely the song of most of them. He despised 
poetry that had not a heart and purpose in it. Said he: 
*[t may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 


High souls, like those far stars that comein sight 
Once in a centary;— 


“ But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men;— 


“ To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.” 


These passages show that his ideal was not form nor 
sensuous substance, but heart and purpose. His bard 
must be a preacher of righteousness and liberty. 

It is the boy we are studying, to learn what sort of 
youth made such a manhood; and we can learn some- 
thing from the way he thought of women. At twenty- 
one he wrote ‘“‘ My Love.” It has not one particle of 
the passionate, the voluptuous about it, not even a men- 
tion of pbysical beauty except in one verse, which only 
tells how body and soul are in harmony: 

“She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonize; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 


Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes.” 


She is a woman of * glorious fancies,” ‘‘ great feelings,” 


by whom “no simplest duty is forgot,” and who “has 
no scorn of common things.” 
* Blessing she is: God made her so; 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.” 
Just such a woman, perhaps this very one, to whom he 
dedicated his first volume and his second, he chose for 
a wife, and was married to her at twenty-five. She was 
a woman of the sweetest nature and the most positive 
convictions, and an enthusiastic abolitionist. To her 
fervor we may well think that Mr. Lowell was much 
indebted for the actively and not passively etkical and 
antislavery direction of his early verse during the next 
few years; for his college class poem, written at nine- 
teen, and not retained by him in his collected volumes, 
mildly satirized the Concord philosophers and the abo- 
litionists. From this time he entered into the anti- 
slavery conflict with an intensity almost equal to Whit- 
tier’s, but relieved with a humor that was foreign to 
the Quaker poet, and with a culture that he did not pos- 
sess. Nor did he connect himself with the Garrisonian 
abolitionists, who attacked Church and State, as well as 
slavery, but rather with that larger und wiser body of 
the foes of slavery who worked, like John Quincy 
Adams, and Joshua R. Giddings, and John P. Hale, and 
Joshua Leavitt and the Tappans, through both politics 
and religion. From this time, for a number of years, 
everything he wrote appeared in the Boston antislavery 
papers-—The Liberty Rell, The Antislavery Standard, 
and The Boston Courier. We wish we could make 
large extracts; for, except the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” we are 
forgetting those early verses on which he fed his poetic 
passion, and they are the expression of his mission to 





pose from *“‘ The Beggar,” written when he was but 
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the True Man’s Fatherland?” and let us quote but a 
stanza or two from other poems: 


“Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 
When it works a brother's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


“ Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New England air, 
if ye hear,without a blush, 
Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red iava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains,— 
Answer! are ye fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free?” 
Or this, written on the news of the capture of fugitive 
slaves near Washington: 
“Tho we break our fathers’ promise, we have nobler duties 
first; 
The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accurst. 
Man is more than constitutjons; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly false 
to God! 
The pen tingles to quote much more, for this was the 
day of compromises, when John Quincy Adams had 
written his famous verse: 
* And say not thou, My Country, right or wrong, 
Nor draw thy sword in an unhallowed cause; 
But when thy country wanders from the right, 
Fold up her banners and avert thy sight”; 
and when George Lunt had replied: 
“ My Country, right or wrong? 
What manly heart can doubt 
That thus should swell the patriot’s song 
Thus ring the patriot’s shout?” 


In a hundred forms Lowell ridiculed. that sentiment 
of the majority, culminating ‘in his wonderfully popu- 
lar and permanent “‘ Biglow Papers,” written during the 
Mexican War: 
* Ez for war, I call it murder, 
There you hev it plain an’ flat 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Thao my Testyment fer that; 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long ez it is broad, 
And you've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God.” 
But we would like to quote the whole of the “ Biglow 
Pap‘ rs,” for it is all gems, and all God’s moral law. 
Nor did he, in those early days, forget other social 
problems; and his wordsseem written for the present 
day whose problems are not yet solved, 





“The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold; 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee.” 


But this mild and delightful poem is left far behind by 
one which we wonder that our advanced socialists have 
not made their watchword. 


“ Sisters twu, all praise to you, 

With your faces pinched and blue; 

To the poor man you've been true 
From of old. 

You can speak the keenest word, 

You are sure of being heard. 

From the point you’ve never stirred, ,. 
Hunger and Cold! 


* Let sleek statesmen temporize: 
Palsied are their shifts and lies 
When they meet your bloodshot eyes, 

Grim and bold: 
Policy you set at naught, 
In their traps you'll not be caught, 
You're too honest to be bought, 
Hunger and Cold! 

* Rude comparisons you draw, 
Words refuse to sate your maw; 
Your gaunt limbs the cobwebiaw 

Cannot hold; 
You're not clogged with foolish pride, 
But can seize a right denied; 
Somehow God is on your side, 
Hunger and Cold!” 


AJl these poems are of the essence of religion. They 
preach righteousness. The man that wrote them was 
reaching his ideal. He was aprophet and not ‘‘theidle 
singer of an empty day.” But he, the son and grandson 
of a New England minister, who had inherited all their 
moral fiber, also had his more purely religious song, tho 
it tended, as it should in verse, rather to pick the kernel 
out of the shell. 

We cannot but recall his painstaking *‘ Ambroge”: 


* At last he builded a perfect faith, 
Fenced round about with ‘ The Lord thus.saith,’ 
To himself he fitted the doorway’s size, 
Meted the light to the need of his eyes, 
And knew, by a sure and certain sign, 
That the work of his fingers was divine.” 


Then he turned persecutor of those who would not be- 
lieve as he bade; till one day a beautiful youth re- 
fused to accept Ambrose’s creed, and declared that each 
shall tind in the Lord what fits his need, 


“ And toeach in his mercy hath Godallowed 
His several pillar of fire and cloud.” 





the world, Recall his magnificent lines, ‘‘ Where is 





Auibrose was angry to hear it asserted that there could 
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be “‘ a dividual essence of truth”; but the youth took him 
to the stream and poured its water into six crystal jars. 
“** As into these vessels the water I pour, 
There shall one hold less, another more, 
And the water unchanged in every case 
Shall put on the figure of the vase: 
O thou, who would’st unity make through strife, 
Canst thon fit this sign to the water of life?’ ” 
Of course the youth was an angel, and vanished after the 
lesson. Another stranger sermon 1s in the Parable of 
the Lord who returned to visit men, and was shown 
images and altars and churches, and was received with 
pomp and state, but underneath all walls and founda- 
tions he heard the bitter groans of men on whose bodies 
and souls their thrones and altars were founded (a 
figure which Olive Schreiner has developed weirdly); and 
when they apologize, and tell how hard it has been to 
keep the people in the fold, and how many images they 
have made of their God, 
“ Then Christ sought out an artisan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pashed trom her faintly want and sin. 


* These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘ Lo, here,’ said he, 
* The images ye have made of me.’”’ 
But sweeter, better, if no truer, was the loving lesson of 
Sir Launfal, one of the choicest poems in the English 
language, and every one’s favorite. He found the Holy 
Grail when he gave his bread and water to the leper at 
the gate: é 
“ And Sir Launfal said,—‘ I behold in thee 
An image of him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crowa of thorns,— 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns,— 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me, 
Behold through him I give to thee!’” 

Well did the man James Russell Lowell keep the vow 
of his youth. He lifted bis ideal high and never lost 
sight of it. He loved beauty; but he never had any 
patience with the pestilent heresy which sees beauty 
only in matter and form and flesh, and could not see 
that moral beauty is higher than all else, and gives its 
best crown to the poet’sart. The years passed, and the 
War of the Union awakened him toa new task. He 
sang its purpose, and he gave the life of his household 
to the sword, and he voiced its triumph and its pain in 
his “* Commemoration Ode.” Then, his chief task done 
as prophet-bard, he devoted his declining years to the 
toils of statesmansbip and more peaceful letters, giving 
us the best which the best equipped mind could tell us 
of the poets of all lands. His was a striking and pur- 
poseful life, which saw its work accomplished, and 
continued long enough to prove that he who could do 
best the work of conflict could also do best the graceful 
tasks of leisure. But the explanation of the man, of his 
great acquirements, his well stored learning, and his 
rich fruit, we find in the purpose of his boyhood, and in 
the purity of his soul which made him love Maria 
White. 


CATHOLIC LITMUS PAPER. 


THERE is no better ecclesiastical litmus paper by 
which to distinguish the two opposing sections in the 
Roman Catholic Church, conservative and progressive, 
than is found in such curious objects of piety as 
relics, scapulars and holy medals, The announce- 
ment of the approaching exhibition of the holy coat at 
Treves illustrates this fact. A number of the Catholic 
papers give to it column after column of description, 
while others pass it by entirely or allow it only a per- 
furctory mention. 

The story of the holy coet is that it is the veritable 
seamless vesture of our Savior for whieh the soldiers 
cast lows. Three hundred years later the Empress Helena 
is said to have found it, with the true cross and many 
other relics, and presented it to the church of Treves. 
It was lost for some hundreds of years, but rediscovered 
in the twelfth century, and it is believed that it has been 
preserved there ever since. For some time it was ex- 
hibited every seven years, but. the Reformation dam- 
aged its popularity and it has since been exhibited 
more rarely; indeed, the last exhibition was in 1844, 
when a million and a quarter of people are said to have 
made pilgrimages to the cathedral to venerate our Lord’s 
holy coat. Even then the exhibition called forth a good 
deal of criticism and gave rise to the withdrawal of 
Rongé, a distinguished priest, and quite a body of other 
Catholics from the German Church. The Bishop of 
Treves has published a long announcement giving the 
history of the relic and the blessed results to faith of its 
exhibition in 1844. He tells us that many miraculous 
cures were wrought by it, and he believes that its ex- 
hibition will again have the effect of reviving faith in 
our divine Savior, and promoting the Christian spirit in 
the lives of the faithful. The exhibition will begin 
toward the end of August and last about six weeks. 

Now there can be no evidence having the least valid- 
ity that this is the genuine coat of our Lord. It is im- 
probable to the last degree that it should have been re- 
covered from the soldiers, secured as a relic by the first 
disciples, and preserved by their successors in Jerusa- 
lem until the time of St, Helena, It is true that Pope 








Leo X, in 1514, declared the relic at Treves to be the 
veritable seamless garment worn by Jesus Christ in his 
crucifixion. But no less than nine other holy coats 
have been exhibited at various shrines, and in 1843 Pope 
Gregory XVI pronounced that at Argenteuil, in France, 
to be the true one. Between the French claimant and 
the Prussian claimant there is rivalry enough, and it is 
not our business to decide between the two or the ten, 
or between the conflicting Popes. Christianity has no 
use for any of them, 

Now, our objection to relics is not wholly a theologi- 
cal one. It has not so much to do with their use as 
their abuse. We believe in relics, We should value it 
beyond expression if we could possess the real holy coat, 
or the veritable cross, or any material object connected 
with Him, We would place it in the most honored room 
of our greatest museum of archeology and art, and hold 
it in as much higher honor than any of the relics of 
Washington or Lincoln as our divine Lord was superior 
to any human hero. But there it should stay, and it 
should have no other sort of honor than that which 
other relics of Jesser men have, only a higher honor of 
the same sort. We would not go to it and expect that 
by any virtue connected with it the sick could be healed 
through the exercise of a faith which was not equally 
attainable anywhere else. The exhibition of the holy 
coat with a view to expected miracles is, we regret to 
say, nothing better than fetishism, and it is not one 
whit superior in spiritual intelligence to the sale and 
distribution of scapulars and medals which is going on 
every day in New York, encouraged by a certain class 
in the Church and discouraged and despised by another 
class. We have a deep interest in seeing the Catholic 
Church purge itself, we do not now say of its distinctive 
doctrines, but of its confessed medievalisms and supersti- 
tions, for which its best men are so often compelled to 
apologize, and which its best apologetic writers, like the 
editors of the Catholic Dictionary, attempt to reduce to 
a minimum, 

The Catholic Church, if it is to have any future, must 
not rest its people’s faith on such a rotten foundation as 
moldy and decaying relics, They hurt the Church with 
all intelligent Catholics and with everybody else, The 
attitude of Catholics or of Catholic newspapers toward 
these things is an index whether their Churchmanship 
belongs to the present or to the past. 


> 


THE CATHEDRAL IDEA. 


THE proposition to change Trinity Church, Boston, 
from a parish church into a cathedral is attracting at- 
tention, not merely because of the interest that must 
attach to the place where Phillips Brooks has done such 
noble work, but because it indicatesthe hold which the 
cathedral idea has gained upon the people of the United 
States, of every denomination. When the first sugges- 
tions were made for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York, there were not afew who looked upon 
the project with somewhat of dread, as indicating a 
strengthening of the bands of ecclesiasticiam. As, how- 
ever, the plan has been kept before the people, it has 
disarmed much of the opposition which arose chiefly 
from ignorance as to what it really involved. People 
are learning that it is in truth very elastic and by no 
means bound to the forms that have distinguished it in 
Europe. 

Furthermore a little observation shows that we already 
have it put in practice, in a degree, in a number of 
churches in this country, some Episcopal, some of other 
denominations. They are not called cathedral, because 
they lack the special characteristic of Episcopal resi- 
dence, but they have the general characteristics which 
have distinguished the growth of the system in the 
earlier and middle ages. These were completeness of 
organization, free worship and permanency of endow- 
ment, under the leadership of some one person. The 
very essence of the idea was that the central church 
should be the mother church of the district depending 
upon it, the temple for worship, the center for religious 
work, Under the Episcopal system it was inevitable 
that it should be also the Episcopal residence, as the 
Bishop was the head of the organized body of workers; 
but the idea and general character remain the 
same where the presiding clergyman has some 
other name than bishop. Thus looked at practically, 
if not ecclesiastically, St. George’s Church, New 
York, the Jersey City Tabernacle, the First Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
already have many of the essential elements of the Ca- 
thedral idea. Drs. Rainsford, Scudder and Goodwin are 
not bishops in name or distinctive ecclasiastical authori- 
ty, yet so far as the direction of a thoroughly organized 
Christian Church is concerned, there are few bishops 
whose practical influence is greater. The organization 
under their lead, as under that of not a few others, is be- 
coming every year more complete; and there is a con- 
stant effort to broaden and make more free the worship, 
showing that earnest Christian workers, seeking after 
the best things, forced to do. what is possible to reach the 
masses, have, no doubt, partly unconsciously, adopted 
the idea at the basis of the grand old monuments of 
Church life across the ocean, scraped off some of the 
moss of medievalism, and adapted it to Western life. 
Tabernacleis, after all, but Puritan for Cathedral, 











The element, however, that hae been so far chiefly 
lacking in all these approaches to the Cathedral idea 1s 
that of permanent endowment, and this lack has hitherto 
been not accidental but almost inseparable from Amer- 
ican Church life. So thorougbly has the doctrine of 
self-support been woven into the being of that life that 
the idea of an endowed Church seems te the average 
American, especially if he be non-Episcopal, fraught 
with danger, and the few instances of Church funds have 
not helped to lessen the fear. The question is, however, 
more and more an urgeat one, especially in our cities, 
how to preserve Church life in the poorer sections. 
Effort after effort has been made in New York to keep 
strong churches in tkeir original places down-town, and 
in almost every case they have failed. As the support- 
ing families have moved up-town the churches have been 
compelled to move too, simply because the attendants 
who came in to take the place of those who left were 
unable to support the expense. Scarcely more success- 
ful have been the efforts to sustain missions supported 
by the largerchurches. The very name has become dis- 
tasteful, through its flavor of charity. What is to be 
done? It is well known that Dr. Rainsford feels that the 
only solution for St. George’s is in an endowment that 
shall insure the continuance of the present organization, 
and enable him and his assistants and, their successors 
to utilize the gifts of his congregation in reaching many 
who are now beyond any influence. The same is true of 
many other churches that are doing noble work; but 
that feel the pressure of increasing inability, owing to 
diminished forces, It is this that is largely at the basis 
of the movement in Boston. On every hand there has 
been expressed the fear that Trinity Church, deprived of 
the immediate pastoral supervision of its rector, would 
not long be able to hold its own in the changing atmos- 
phere of its surroundings. 

The preparations now made we hail with delight, 
There is no man in America better adapted, no Church 
better equipped to work out the idea. 

Call them cathedrals, tabernacles, what we will, offi- 
cered by bishops, presbyters, pastors, deacons, elders or 
priests, what we want and what ®e must have are 
People’s churches, fully equipped, and permanently pro- 
vided with all the necessary means for Christian work; 
and the first to satisfactorily solve the problem will 
confer a lasting favor on every branch of the Christian 


Church, All success to Bishop Brooks and Trinity Ca- 
thedral, 





CANADIAN POLITICS. 


THE resignation of Sir Hector Langevin, Canadian 
Minister of Public Works, leaves vacant one of the most 
important offices in the Cabinet; and the appointment 
of his successor will largely determine the future of the 
Liberal-Conservative Party. 

The Department of Public Works is important because 
of the enormous patronage attached to it. Millions of 
dollars are to be expended for work performed under 
contract; in a lax administration, holding power through 
a long term of years, with prestige, popularity and suc- 
cess, corruption is easy. The cost of a new bridge is 
estimated by lowest tender at $100,000, but the contract 
is given to a friend of the Government whose tender 
was $150,000 and who understands that the work can 
actually be performed for the less sum; then our friend ' 
the contractor and our friend, the Honorable, the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, divide $50,000 between them, and 
no one is a bit the wiser. It seems only too clear that 
Sir Hector Langevin has been guilty of such misappro- 
priation; but notwithstanding this fact, the Government 
only a few days ago showed a clear majority in the 
House of twenty-six votes. Since then, however, the 
Minister has felt compelled to resign his portfolio, pro- 
testing hisinnocence. There was really nothing else for 
Sir Hector Langevin to do if he would maintain his 
loyalty to the party which his alleged guilt had im- 
periled; for in spite of the strength of Sir John Mac- 
donald and the weight of his name still resting upon the 
nation, younger Canada will hardly suffer this flagrant 
corruption in high places. 

Now Sir Hector Langevin, whose brother is a Bishop 
in Quebec, controlled a large following among the 
French, To these men “ The spoils to the victors” is 
no unpleasant motto. They will be sorry their leader 
has been found out; but they will insist that one of their 
race be appointed in his stead. And there is one of their 
countrymen who will himself insist on this, who has for 
a dozen years stood aside for Sir Hector Langevin, con- 
tenting himself with an inferior office in the Cabinet, a 
man of vigor and ability, the most powerful Frenchman 
in the House of Commons to-day, M. J. A. Chapleau. 

M. Chapleau will have the office of Minister of Public 
Works, and all the influence it carries with it, or he will 
secede, and the present administration will not last 
three months. For he would carry with him at least a 
score of Frenth Members, and the ruling majority 
would be turned against the Government. If the port- 
folio is given to him, on the other hand, he will bring to 
the aid of the Government all the floating French votes 
of the House. A masterful man, and supported by a 
venal public opinion among the fellow-countrymen of 
his own speech, tho himself more ambitious of power 
than of vulgar gain, the outcome of political affairs lies 
largely in his hands, 
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There is no reason to think that M. Chapleau would 
tread in the steps of the suave Sir Hector; but even 
when honestly administered the Department of Public 
Works lends to its tenant an almost incalculable reach 
of influence in the country, and M. Chapleau will not 
give up this chance of becoming the foremost Minister 
of the Dominion. For that is what it amounts to. Sir 
John Thompson had perforce to consent to a wretched 
compromise and admit Mr. Abbott to the Premiership. 
But Mr. Abbott is a nonentity, and Sir John Thompson 
holds an inferior cffice. Public Works is the portfolio, 
and M. Chapleau is the man. 

But should this able Frenchman fail to secure the office 
Sir Hector Langevir has left vacant, and withdraw 
from his party, we maylook tosee the Government 
overthrown and a Coalition party formed in its place, 
composed of the younger Conservatives, and what force 
the Liberals can muster; for the Grits, or Liberals, as 
they prefer to be called, while they gain ground by the 
present scandals,nevertheless labor under agreat difficul- 
ty; they have no men, they have nothing but numbers; 
they are an army without a leader. There is hardly one 
statesman in the ranks of the loyal Opposition to-day. 

There is another thing to be considered. English 
Canadians of whatever party will unite to prevent the 
reins of Government from being placed in the hands of 
a French Canadian; since Confederation this has been 
so, and it will be insisted upon in the future, Ontario, 
which is English and violently Protestant, would never 
accept as Premier of the Dominion either a Frenchman 
ora Catholic. M. Wilfred Laurier is both; and, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, the Liberals have chosen him 
for their leader. M. Laurier is patriotic, upright and 
promising, but the disability of race makes it impossible 
that he should ever be called upon to form a Govern- 
ment, 


+ 


Editorial Votes. 


WE open the paper this week with two sonnets by two 
Nova Scotians, and both descriptive, the one by C. G. D. 
Roberts and th@ other by J. F. Herbin. There are two 
other poems by William A. Leary and R. K. Munkittrick. 
The death of Mr. Lowell suggests an interview with him 
twenty years ago by Edward Eggleston: a biography of 
Browning offers a topic by President Warfield; the Oxford 
movement is treated by Prof. Goldwin Smith, who knows 
it thoroughly; Prof. W. C. Wilkinson speaks of the Week- 
ly Journalist in an Emergency; Edmund Gosse provides one 
of his literary criticisms; Dr. Henry Hayman gives the 
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first of three able and interesting articles on the Ethical 
Vindication of the Pentateuch; William G. Sharpe discusses 
Manufacturing and Farming in Chile; James Payn has 
some miscellaneous English Notes; Dr. J. Nilan tells the 
virtues of St. Philip Neri; W. A. Robinson, D.D., gives the 
points 'n the Constitution of Kentucky; the Rev. G. S. 
Lee discusses the Use of Extraordinary Men, and Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward tells what the Artists are doing this 
summer. There isa story from the Russian of Garschinski, 
another by J. M.Andersoa, and a third by Edmund Collins, 
end notes on Rhode Island’s Ultima Thule by W. W. 
Bailey. It is an interesting number for summer reading. 


It is pleasant to be informed that when, a few days ago, 
an obelisk was dedicated in Charleston, S. C., in memory 
of the achievements of the Washington Light [Infantry 
Volunteers of Charleston in the defense of the Rebellion, 
the stand on which the speakers made their addresses was 
‘wrapped in the interwoven folds of the Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of a once more united land, and the beloved 
old Palmetto flag.’’ Frem the account of the ceremonies 
we may make room fora little quotation from what the 
Charleston newspapers call the “impressive prayer’ of the 
Rev. E. C. Edgerton, of Aiken, which appears to be printed 
troni manuscript. Atter commending to the Almighty the 
**memory of our brothers who have fallen in the lost cause,”’ 
and informing the Lord that they “spared no pains and 
shruvk from no sacrifice,’ that they have nobly fulfilled 
their part and ‘‘fought their last battle, answered their last 
roli-call on earth, and gone to appear before the eternal 
Jadye,” and after thanking the Lord for the times of peace, 
and geclartng that ‘‘we desire to bury the bitterness of 
strifé and to take up the duties of peace,” Mr. Edgerton 
continued: 

** We pray thee that the granite shaft which we dedicate to- 
day may stand forever before the eyes of men, both as a perpet- 
ual memorial that the sons of South Carolina have done their 
duty tothe State in the past, and also as the perpetual pledge 
and promise that they will do the same in time to come, ‘ Animis 
optbusque parati.’ Duties change with time and circumstances, 
but valor, virtue, truth are unchangeable and eternal. We do 
not regard, O Lord, the lives of our departed comrades as having 
been lived in vain, for lives of devotion to duty, fidelity to prin- 
ciple, and obedience to conscientious convictions are never lived 
in vain. 

** Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behina us 

Footprints on the sands of time.’ 

“The influence of their example still lives with us and will 
never die. It is like bread cast upon the waters, which may 
seem lost, wasted, swept away and gone forever, but shall be 
found again, tho not till after many days, and bring forth an 
abundant harvest.” 

A more eloquent prayer, and one adorned with more ap- 
* propriate literary quotations was probably never addressed 
to a Charleston audience; altho it is still reported by those 
who claim to have heard him, that Dr. Samuel H. Cox on 

















one occasion apostropbized the Almighty in more abundant 
Latin: 

“O God, thou art the sine qua non of our faith, the ne plus 
ultra of our hope, and the ultima Thule of our desire.” 
We looked for Mr. Edgerton’s name in the Methodist, 
Baptist and Presbyterian year books, and failing to find it 
turned to the Protestant Episcopal, where it appears as 
that of the rector of St. Thaddeus’s Church. Perhaps the 
Episcopal Church is not wholly wrong in discouraging its 
clergy from the use of other than the forms of devotion in 
the Prayer Book. 


Mk. GEORGE JONES, editor of The New York Times, and 
the owner of more than half of its stock, died last Wednes- 
day, lacking four days of fourscore years. He was a Ver- 
mont boy, and was an apprentice in a printing-office with 
Horace Greeley, was afterward associated with Mr. Greeley 
in the early days of the Tribune, when he became ac 
quainted with Henry J. Raymond, and afterward joined 
Mr. Raymond in founding The New York Times. Since 
Mr. Raymond’s death he has been the responsible editor as 
well as chief proprietor. He was a man of great independ- 
ence of character, fearless and incorruptible. He will be 
remembered also for two other important things, one 
of them an achievement unparalleled in American journal- 
ism. It was he that conducted the exposure of the Tweed 
Ring‘in his paper, an act which did more to purify Ameri- 
can politics than any other that can be mentioned. Tweed 
and Connolly did their best to prevent the exposure. 
They offered to buy the Times, and Connolly personally 
offered Mr. Jones five million dollars to withhold the pub- 
lication. He told Mr. Jones that with five million dollars 
he could go abroad and live like a prince. But Mr. Jones 
replied that in that case he should go with the conscious- 
ness of being a villain. For the overthrow of the Tweed 
Ring no other man deserves so much credit as George 
Jones, and po other incident in political history is more 
brilliant and tragic. Mr. Jones’s other service to the city 
to which we refer is the erection of The Times Building, 
entered upon after he was seventy five years oid. Wemen- 
tion it not simply because it is one of the monster and lofty 
buildings of the city which are becoming numerous, but 
because it was in its day, which now seems far away, the 
most beautifal of its class, and it would be difficult to say 
that it has been surpassed since. It was erected without 
apy interference with the offices of the paper, it being stip- 
ulated in the contract that it should be built without tear- 
ing down the offices while in the process of construction. 
Mr. Jones was a public-spirited man, and took a leading 
part in important matters of general interest, and espe- 
cially in the raising of the fund of $250,000 as a testimonial 
to General Grant. 


WE commend to the officers of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union,a very curious article in the seventh 
volume of Von Gebhardt and Harnack’s ‘* Texte wnd Unter- 
suchungen,”’ by the distinguished Berlin Professor of 
Church History, Dr. Harnack. This paperis entitled “Bread 
and Water the Eucharistic Elements with Justin.’”’ After 
citing many tettimonies to show that the sects in the early 
Church (second century and onward) who are known to 
have substituted water for wine, in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, were very numerous and strong, the 
author proceeds to prove that that practice wasnot con- 
fined to the heretics, but had a very extended adoption 
among those supposed to be orthodox. Another step shows 
a probability that Justin Martyr held that opinion 
and practice; and a third step, which consists in some 
adroit emendations of Justin Martyr’s text, makes it a cer- 
taint)! If Professor Harnack is correct, the common 
Cbhristiw practice of Justin Martyr and his fellow-Chris- 
tians was to celebrate the Lord’s Supper with water in 
place of wine. Itis extremely interesting to observe the 
early citations—which would do a modera probibitionist’s 
heart good. Oathe other hand, it is instractive to see 
how the Fathers used irrelevant Scripture citations to 
bolster up this or thatside of the argument. According to 
Harnack’s view, it needed something like an ecumenical 
decree to make the practice uniform, and restore the origi- 
nal wine at communion throughout the Church. His 
further view, which has much to commend it, is that the 
Lord’s Supper consists essentially in a ceremonial or sym- 
bolical eating and drinking only; bread, the staff of life, 
forming as good a symbolic material as possible for the 
eating, and either wine or water the best possible symbolic 
material for the drinking, tho under different biblical as- 
pects. In this view, itis entirely competent and lawful, 
abstractly considering, to substitute water forthe wine, 
How far Harnack’s views may have been influenced by that 
widely prevalent in certain communions which supposes 
such passages as John vi. 30--36, 50--58, to refer to the Eu- 
charist, it is impossible to say; but, tho his arguments do 
not bave any such force, they can easily be made to help 
out that view. 





It was doubtless a wise rule for the United States, when 
a weak nation, to refuse to meddle with the politics of 
other nations. Butwe have long ago given up tbat rule. 
We profess ourselves ready touse our influence anywhere 
on the American continent. We claim the primacy of 
American nations, and are willing to employeit in a 
brotherly way, and to use our army and navy to prevent 
interference from foreign nations. Occasionally, as in 
Samoa, we bave stepped beyond the limits of the continent 
and have takena part with other powers of the worid in its 
police daty. It isa serious question whether we ought not 
to do this more than we have, and whether it is quite in 
keeping with our self respect and our duty to our own 
citizens abroad or to thore who look up tous not to use our 
good influence to protect them from foreign invasion, as 
in the case of the Caroline Islands which have been seized 
by Spain, and the right confirmed to Spain by the Pope act- 
ing as arbitrator, altho the people had been Christianized 
and civilized by American citizens as truly as those of the 











Sandwich Islands and had aright to their independence, 
which they are now bravely defending. A similar case 
may now come before us in Liberia, which is a child of the 
American Republic, settled by our people, and which bas 
now appealed to the United States to prevent the further 
encroachment of the French Goverpment. Liberia ought 
to be allowed to follow out its plan to gather into its ter- 
ritory the nations living on its borders. But France, on 
the southwest, is reported to be puttiug every obstruction 
in its way. We would not have the United States go to 
war with France for a question of territorial jurisdiction 
between Liberia and the French Republic, but we would 
like to have all peaceful good offices used to prevent Li- 
beria being trampled on as if worthy of no respect- 


WE published, last week, a note from the Rev. Henry E. 
Dosker, of Holland, Mich. , ia opposition to the federative 
alliance of the German and Datch Reformed Churches. Ino 
accordance with our request he had boiled down his objec- 
tions toeight brief points. The Synods of the two Churches 
have both unanimously accepted the federation; and it 
now remains for the Classes to vote, we doubt not favora- 
bly. We replied briefly to that part of Mr. Dosker’s letter 
in which we were interested. Prof. Thos. G. Appel, D D., 
of Lancaster, Penn., asks for space to reply to one or two 
other points. Aft2r saying that no one asks for organic 
union, and that we have sufficiently answered Mr. Dosker’s 
second aud third poiuts, be denies that the German Church 
is ‘‘ divided,’’ as the ‘“‘ Peace Basis’’ settled all difficulties; 
and Le claims that the home wission record of the German 
Church may somewhat balance the foreign mission record 
of the Dutch Church, while the alliance of the two will 
spur up both. But it is with the sixth and seventh p>ints 
that he is most concerned. He says: 


The gist of the articles is that ** the two bodies united will be 
mere hopelessly foreign than the Reformed (Duteh) Church 
was before the union.” 

The Kev. Dosker writes from Holland, Mich., where, it is 
known, the principal colony of Hollanders in the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in this country is settled. It is known, too, that 
the main opposition to the union has come from these Holland- 
ers. Every one (unless he should be living in Holland, Mich., 
and be dreaming that he was living in the Holland in Europe) 
knows how readily and rapidly these foreign colonies become 
Americanized, especially a colony whose language is so little 
spoken here as is the Dutch, or Holland, language. Have not 
all the Churches in America once been foreign Churches, and 
has not every one of them (not excepting the Episcopal Church) 
had, at one time or other, to provide temporarily for the wants 
of immigrants until they become Americanized? 

Then the writer adds: “The Dutch Americanize far more 
readily than the Germans.” This is a mere assertion. The 
truth is that of all foreign peoples the Germans most readily 
assimilate with their surroundings. This is not merely our 
assertion, but it is supported by the very best authorities that 
have written on this subject. It is given as one of the weak- 
nesses of the German that he does thus readily and easily as- 
similate. This, doubtiess, is one reason for the large German 
immigration to this country. The French do not thus immi- 
grate, nor the Hollanders. It is true that the Germans do retain 
the use of their own language in this country longer than some 
other nationalities, but this is because they are so numerous: 
but in all other respects they become Americanized very read- 
ily. Butasmall portion of the membership of these two Re- 
formed Churches speak any other than the English language. 
The Dutch churches of New York have av American residence 
dating back over 230 years, and the German churches in Penn- 
sylvania were established over 150 years ago, and both denomi- 
nations are truly American Churches in every sense of the 
term, and the German Reformed fully as much as the Dutch 
Reformed. . 

Let me say, in brief, that the German Reformed Church holds 
firmly to the Reformed faith of the Reformation; that its differ- 
ences have never touched any of the essentials of that faith. It 
is as truly and fully an American Church as any denomination 
in this country. It has advocated this federal union, not for 
any special denominational advantage. but mai: ly with a desire 
to lessen the divisions in the Churches and te make a move 
toward realizing the idea of one catholic Church. If its Confes- 
sion, the Heidelberg Catechism, is more catholic and ecumeni- 
cal than some other Reformed confessions, it is an advantage in 
a time like this, when Churches are learning to lay less stress 
on the points that divide and more on those that unite them. 
The danger of an organic union is a mere ignis fatuus, for no 
one desires that until there is a preparation for it, and when 
that preparation is at hand we should all sing a doxology over 
the union 

We have written the above, not for the sake of controversy, 
but because the question of union between the two Reformed 
Churcbes is still pending, awaiting the vote of the Classes, and 
no error should go out unchallenged that may influence unfa- 
vorably this vote. 





AMONG the most interesting of the exhibitsat the World's 
Fair will be one from India, under the care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ballantine, of Bombay. Mr. Ballantine, the 
oldest son of the veteran missionary, has been for . wenty- 
two years a resident of Bombay as merchant, and more re- 
cently as United States Consul. To his boyhood’s familiar- 
ity with the East he has added careful study and extensive 
travel, in all of which bis wife has participated, and there 
are probably no two people in India better fitted to super- 
intend such an exhibit. Their plan is alarge one, including 
the transportation of an entire Hindu village with from 
200 to 400 people, representing many of the different castes, 
trades, etc., as well as such a collection of houses, shops, 
avimals and goods as will give a fair illustration of what 
is in some respects the most heterogeneous community in 
the world. They have been especially fortunate in securing 
the friendly support of wealthy and influential native 
princes who have promised to send with them members of 
their own families to get a taste of Western civilization and 
givean ideaof the Mohammedan zerana, and the Hindu 
woman’s home. One Hindu lady of high character and 
education is coming to take part in the Woman’s Congress, 
where she will read paperson subjects assigned by the 
President. The World’s Fair Directors bave appointed 
Consul Ballantine Special Commissioner and have promised 
several acres for the village within the grounds, so that 
those who pass within the bounds will seem to be trans- 
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ported to India, as they see on every side the elephante,jug- 
glers, palanquins, and watch the goldsmiths, shawl weav- 
ers, avd spake charmérs. It will be a scene of rare interest 
to those who seek to study the influences that are at work, 
now advancing, now hindering the development of na- 
tional life in that great Empire and which have made it 
possible for a handful of Englishmen to controlso many 
millions of proud, brave natives. Especially will it be val- 
uable to the student of Christian Missions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballantine return soon for India, to perfect their plans, 
Jeaving as their representative in thiscountry, Major A. L. 
Straight, Palmer House, Chicago. 


.-.. The Open Court of Chicago is filled with discussion of 
the question opened te the public by an editorial note in 
‘THE INDEPENDENT on the latest phase of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy. Our own correspondent, Mr. S. H. Wilder, 
asked some questions of Prof. John Fiske in his lecture on 
the Doctrine of Evolution before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, the answer to which was a confession that 
John Spencer bad not thought out his philosophy when he 
wrote his *‘ First Principles,’’ and that his philosophy, as 
there given, was materialistic, but that he had since modi. 
fied it. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, President of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, has tried in our columns aad else- 
where to explain away this confession; but in The Open 
Court Mr. T. B. Wakeman, from the side of Materialism, 
pure and simple, absolutely confirms Mr. Wilder’s state- 
ments and substantiates his understanding of Mr. Fiske’s 
acknowledgment of a change of base. It1sa very pretty 
little fight among the philosophers. But where two men 
occupying such opposite poles as Mr. Wilder and Mr. 
Wakeman agree we may presume them to be right, espe- 
cially as John Fiske holds his peace, 


.... We gave, last week, a brief and very imperfect men- 
tion of the result of the Utah elections. The victory of the 
Liberal ticket in Salt Lake County was magnificent, altho 
the Legislature of the Territory will still be Mormon. In 
Salt Lake City, Mormon and Democratic mean the same 
thing, and the Republican ticket is nowhere, the Republic- 
an Party in all but national elections being swallowed up 
ia the Liberal Party, whose simple purpose it is to oppose 
Mormonism, and which embraces all elements, Democratic 
or Republican, that are opposed to polygamy. A Republic- 
au ticket is still in the field, but its purpose is pot very ev- 
ident. In Salt Lake County there were cast 4,355 Liberal, 
3,602 Democratic, and 673 Republican votes. The country 
districts, however, are still solidly Mormon, with some 
light breaking in, and with the Republican Party still 
maintaining its organization where it stands any chance of 
victory. Thus in Juab County the **Demomormon” vote 
was 1,111, the Republican 667, and the Liberal 163. But 
even in the country anti-Mormons hold their own strongly. 


.... We have some intelligence, which ought to be trust_ 
worthy, from Chile in the report of Rear Admira) Brown, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific station, who visited all 
the northern part of Chile, and found the revolutionists in 
quiet possession of the civil and military departments. He 
says that the land forces of the revolutionists are mainly 
concentrated at Iquique, where there are about six thou- 
sand men well armed. Since that time a very large supply 
of arms has been received, enough, it is said, to supply a 
good force of soldiers, so that they no longer need to rest 
upon the defensive. The report just received, that Presi- 
dent Balmaceda has deposed by his own fiat the whole 
Supreme Court and appointed other judges in their place, is 
an indication that the members of the Supreme Court were 
opposed to him, and that he is driven to the utmost exer- 
cise of arbitrary power. 


....The Russiap ukase forbidding the export of rye and 
rye meal is of more than financial importance. It shows 
that in this time of bad harvest the Czar, however heart- 
less he may be toward his Jewish subjects, meams to. be a 
father to his Christian children. Of a piece with this is 
the order that railroad trains carrying provisions to suffer- 
ering districts shall have precedence over all other trains, 
even passenger trains. We do not at all believe that thisis 
aimed at Germany, whose poor people are so large consum_ 
ers of Russian rye. It is plain that Russia will not be able to 
supply any grain for the markets of the world,and that almost 
the entire supply will have to come from the United States. 
This insures good prices for a very large crop; and farmers 
from Dakota and Kansas ought to pay off a good part of 
their mortgages this year. 


..-One of the most interesting effects of the visit of the 
White Squadron to New York and the practice with the 
Naval Reserve, is noted by Captain Robley Evans, Com- 
mander of the ** Yorktown,’’ who is reported to have said: 

* The change which has come over our own men, is simply re- 
markable. There is asprightliness about them which was not 
developed prior to the week they spent with the New York Re- 
serve. They seem to recognize that young men of family and 
wealth and social position have come among them, and entered 
with enthusiasm into the daily routine of their duties. This has 
added a dignity to their calling they did not feel before. How- 
ever much benefit the Naval Reserve may have obtained from 
the recent maneuvers, I am sure that hardly less benefit has ac- 
crued co the White Squadron itself in the way in which I have 
indicated.” 


.... The Alabama Revolutionistis a new paper published 
in Tuskegee, not a Negro paper, nor a Republican paper, 
yet it is printed at the Tuskegee Normal Sehool. The 
paper published in big type the fact that it is there printed, 
and tells ‘‘ the few hair-brained chaps who will object to 
the paper because it is printed at the Normal School,” not 
to take it if they are not willing to have it printed by Ne- 
xroes. lt says: 


“ Please remember that our lawyers give the colored people 
their practice. our doctors do the same, our merchants ask for 
their trade, our wives ask for them in all domestic affairs, our 
farmers get all the assistance from them they can, and why 
shall nov weget them to print for ys?” ? 





...- The tributes to the memory of Mr. Lowell come from 
statesmen, poets and queens. We must print Whittier’s 
brief and tender lines: 

“ From purest wells of English undefiled, 

None deeper drank than he, the New World's child, 

Who, in the language of their farm-fields spoke 

The wit and wisdom of New England folk, 

Shaming a monstrous wrong; the world-wide laugh 

Provoked thereby might well have shaken half 

The walls of slavery down ere yet the ball 

And mine of battle overthrew them all.” 
Nothing is dearer than Canon Farrar’s memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey. 


---A good friend gave the French Protestant church in 
Marlboro, Mass., a bell, and their gratitude was expressed 
not only in simple prose but in rhyme: 

“God has blessed this little chapel, 
Giving us things we needed, but did not ask for; 
And one of them was this bell, 

Given by a friend who our great need saw.” 
This beautiful effusion must not be judged by English 
standards. It is a French ear that finds a rhyme between 
bell and chapél, altho it is a genuine British are that pro- 
nounces “for ’’ as faw, to rhyme with ‘‘saw.”” The meter 
is beautiful. 


..--On Monday last was opened in this city the People’s 
Baths of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. A nominal fee is charged for a bath, 
and the new building is in a section of the city where it 
will be very largely used by those who have not the oppor- 
tunity for bathing. If similar bathing establishments were 
established iv different parts of the large cities of the coun- 
try it would result in much good. Much credit is due to 
William G. Hamilton, chairman, and the gentlemen asso- 
ciated witb him in the Committee of the People’s Baths, 
for the work done by them in thus benefiting the people of 
New York. 


.... Senator Sherman feels no concern about the result of 
the campaign in Oaio. He has been through harder political 
battles before, and he does not believe that what is called 
the People’s Party in the State is anything more than a 
disgruntled collection of odds and ends, with a heterogen- 
eous platform that covers free trade, free silver, cheap 
money, and absurdity generally. We heartily hope that, 
notwithstanding the conflicting ambitions in the Repub- 
lican Party, he will be re-elected tothe United States Sen- 
ate. For the gubernatorial ticket we baveno anxiety. 


.... We thank the editor of The New York Ledger for 
permission to publish in full the last poem ever written, 
so far as known, by James Russell Lowell. It represents 
an old man returning to *‘ My Brook,’’ by whose banks he 
bad lingered in his youth, and which he addresses with the 
old lover’s affection. We understand that the Ledyer 
paid Mr. Lowell a thousand dollars for this poem, which it 
issued in its last Christmas number, beautifully illustrated 


.... It is amusing to note the disgrace into which Prince 
George of Greece has fallen on account of his letter de- 
scribing the attack on the Czarevitch. That the Czare- 
vitch ran was hardly surprising, nor, under all the circum- 
stances, does it by any means prove him acoward. It does, 
however, somewhat interfere with the stilted idea of royal 
personages, and hence the displeasure at the frank state- 
ment of his plucky companion. 


....-The Armenian monks of Venice (the Mechitarists of 
St. Lazare), are at last going to publish their Old and New 
Testament apocrypha. As we hear, the cost of this enter- 
prise has been defrayed by Professor Emin, an Armenian, 
of Moscow. We have had so much good material from 
their press that one cannot be accused of being over san- 
guine in hoping that we shall get some new critical results 
from these texts. 


....-The Australian papers, notably the religious ones, 
comment most seriously upon the recent elections in that 
country as indicating an unexpected power in the labor 
party. The question of Federation is, for the time being, 
quite putin the shade. On every side there seems to be 
the resolve to meet the problems raised fairly and in the 
true spirit of Christian recognition of mutual duties as 
well as rights. 


....The new law in Texas forbidding railroads to allow 
white people and colored people to travel in the same car, 
is working most mischievously, and we earnestly hope will 
be found impracticable. lt is a mean, contemptible, 
wicked law, and we trust will plague its inventors, like 
that other Texas law forbidding foreigners to hold the 
title to real estate. 


...-The National Bureau of Education is preparing a 
report of academies, high schools, etc., and will represent 
nearly seven thousand of these institutions. It is said that 
of those of college age, from sixteen to twenty-four in the 
country, one in 252 are fitting for college, an increase over 
the number in 1880. 


....It is a big blunder by somebody, and a very unfortu- 
nate one, by which the foundations for the World’s Fair 
buildings at Chicago have to be torn up and re-laid, A 
thousand dollars’ worth of foresight would have saved 
$250,000 worth of hindsight. 


....We sometimes question whether there is such a 
thing as an Americanism that is not also an Anglicism. 
In a late lecture, reported in Natwre, J. Norman Lockyer, 
a typical English scholar, uses the word expect in the sense 
of presume. 


....A Methodist bishop is at the head of the Chautauqua 
institution: but it is by no means sectarian, for among the 
lecturers this year have been Rabbi Gottheil, of this city, 
and Dr. McGlynn. 


...-It is not unpleasant to hear that a lynching party, 
who attacked a jail in Marylani last week, found a guard 
jugide who opened rapid fire and drove off the assailants, 
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STRANGELY enough, tie very year that witnesses the 
Sunday opening of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, witnesses also the passing of a bill by the Danish 
Rigsdag providing for a more reverent observance of the 
Sabbath in this little land. The law of April 7th, 1876, 
placed many restrictions upon the transaction of business 
on Sunday. These restrictions have now been extended 
and the application of the law has been clearly defined. 
As in our own city, the law does not apply to restaurants 
or confectioners, or to manufactures in which uninter- 
rupted work is necessary. It is provided, however, that in 
such cases the employés shall have, at least, every otber 
Sunday free. Barber shops, furthermore, may be kept 
open until noon. Under the head of manufactures that 
require uninterrupted labor are included gas works, elec- 
tric light stations, sugar refineries, etc. Any violation of 
the law is punishable by a fine of from ten to 200 kroner 
(82.75 to $55.) The law entered into effect June 3d, and, 
while it bas naturally awakened considerable disapproval 
in some quarters, it is, as far as I can judge, generally 
regarded as a wise measure. It has been criticised in some 
matters of detail, but the objections raised against it refer 
in the majority of cases to certain apparently unjust dis- 
criminations in the matter of the exempt manufactures. 
The bill was proposed mainly in the interest of employés, 
to which fact it chiefly owes its success in passing the radi- 
cal Lower House. To this alsois due the clauses including 
Constitution Day, the anniversary of the granting of the 
Constitution, in the workings of the law. 

Strenuous efforts are being made here now to increase 
the number of churches in the capital. The Danes are by 
nature an extremely religious people, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of the rationalistic writers, of whom the bril- 
liant but dangerous George Brandes is chief, they still pre- 
serve the good old-fashioned custom of going to church. 
I remember two years ago arriving a little Jate at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church in Copenhagen, of which the Bishcp of 
Fyen was then rector, and waiting twenty minntes before 
I could get beyond the vestibule for the press of people. 
All through the long service, in which the sermon lasted 
almost an hour, mep, women and children stood crowded 
together in the aisles, paying close attention to the preach- 
er’s words. And that this was no uncommon occurrence 
subsequent experience has proved to me. This one parisb, 
which is situated in ove of the most thickly settled quar- 
ters of the city, contains fifty thousand persons with this 
one church and its three clergymen. No wonder that com- 
plaints are constantiy heard, and plans made for improv- 
ing the situation. Of the dozen Lutheran churches in 
Copenhagen not over four owe their origin to the latter 
half of the century. Thus, while the population has more 
than doubled in the past forty years, the church accommo- 
dation has not increased sufficiently to meet a fifth of this 
growth. It is not strange, then, that the efforts of irrelig- 
ious writers and speakers should be crowned with a suc- 
cess quite unknown in our church- blessed land. The trou- 
ble is twofold, a lack of money and a too prodigal use of 
what little money there is on single buildings. For the 
amount spent on St. Matthew’s Church, referred to above, 
two edifices of a simpler style and equal size could have 
been erected. It looks now, however, as if some relief may 
be given in the near future to this crying want. 

Of work outside of the established faith the following 
facts may be stated: Several years ago an English church 
was erected, chiefly through the efforts of the beloved Prin- 
cess of Wales. It is situated in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Copenhagen, near the famous promenade, Lange 
Linie. The material is gray stone, and the interior is 
beautifully finished in stone and ornamental tiles. The 
rector, Dr. Moore, who is also chaplain to the British Km- 
bassy, is an able preacher, and during the summer montis 
the attendance is very fair. Of the other denominations 
the Baptists have one church, the Methodists another, and 
the Irvingites a third, while the Roman Catholics can boast 
of no fewerthan four. The growth of these last two bodies 
has been considerable during the past few years. Last 
winter Father Lange, a French Dominican, held a number 
of services in Copenhagen, and many Danish Lutherans 
were brought into the Church by his eloquence. The Dan- 
ish Seamen’s Mission does admirable work among the 
sailors, frequent services, both Danish and English, being 
held in its floatiag chapel. 

Most picturesque of all the church edifices in the Danish 
capital is the little Russian church, which owes its origin 
to the munificence of the King’s favorite son-in-law, the 
Czar of all the Russias. Its brilliantly gilded domes, 
standing out in strongest contrast to the surrounding 
buildings, never fail to attract the notice of the passers-by. 
During the Czar's visits to Denmark the services acquire 
an added interest, for during that time the red-coated at- 
tendants of the royal house may be seen every Sunday 
morning before its doors. On one of these occasions I hap- 
pened to pass the Czar’s carriage, carrying that good- 
humored monarch to the little building on Bredgade, the 
Princess Marie’s waiting outside of the Roman Catholic 
church a few hundred yards beyond, the equipage of the 
King and Queen en its way to the Lutheran Slatskirke, 
while at the English church, where I attended myself, the 
Princess of Wales occupied a seat in the transept. And yet 
this royal family, with its various religious beliefs, is one 
of the happiest in all Europe. 

American readers will perhaps be most interested to hear 
of the development of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Scandinavia. Altho ithas been but lately intro- 
duced, branches have already been formed in almost every 
town throughout the three kingdoms, and the work has 
been crowned with a most gratifying success. The influ- 
ence of the “ advanced thinkers” bere, as in Germany, 1§ 
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most felt among the young men, especially the student 
class, so that the growth of this new religious element in 
the north is especially opportune. At a large international 
meeting, held in Stockholm two years ago, the utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed, and sincethen the membership has 
steadily increased. ° 

The present religious outlook in Scandinavia may be re- 
garded on the whole as encouraging. In Denmark, of 
which I can speak with greatest certainty, the clergy are 
faithful and efficient, the people are earnest and enthusias- 
tic. The greatest danger, as has been said before, is from 
the company of rationalistic writers, who regard patriot- 
ism as an idle cry and religion as a remnant of the Middle 
Ages. 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


ip 
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. RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE venerable Dr. Andrew Bonar is to have as col- 
league and successor in his church at Glasgow the Rev. 
D. M. McIntyre, who has during the past five years built 
up a successful workingmen’s ehurch at Willesden. 








-...Mr. Spurgeon appears to be decidedly better and to 
have a fair prospect of recovery. Dr. R. W. Dale has bad 
a serious relapse, and altho he is reported as out of danger, 
it will be impossible for him todo much work for some 
time to come. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association of Sydney, 
New South Wales, recently held its twentieth anniversary. 
The past year has been ove of growth. New buildings 
have been completed, and the membership has increased 
to more than 900. 


..-.The recent action of the Governors of Kieff, Polia and 
Volhynia, in Russia, requiring all foreigners to become 
naturalized citizens, which involves becoming members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, or leave Russia, if carried into 
effect, will practically extinguish the Baptist churches in 
Russia, as nearly all of the 12,000 Baptists in that empire 
are Germans, and resident in these provinces. 


..--A novel plan for extinguishing a church debt has 
been hit upon in Melbourne, Australia. The total debt is 
divided among the members of the committee, and each 
man insures his life for the amount that falls to his share. 
The policies are transferred to the church, and the annual 
payments on them are made out of the collections. Then, 
of course, as the members of the committee ‘‘ drop off,” 
the sums insured on their lives drop in, and later, when 
the only survivor dies, the last installment of the church 
debt is paid. 


....- Evangelist L. W. Muouhall closed his fourth Annual 
Interdenominational Bible Conference at Ocean Grove, 
August 12th. Itis said that the audiences rauged from 
1,000 to 6,000 including about 500 ministers, professors and 
teachers, representing the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Episcopal denominations. The 
exercises were carried on on much the same general plan 
as those at Northfield, including inductive and expository 
study of the books of the Bible and the fundamental doc- 
trines, 


..+-The twelfth International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations opened in Amsterdam, Au- 
gust 12th. The total number of delegates was about 500, 
of whom 100 came from America and 100 from England 
There were also large delegations from Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and France. Sweden, Italy, Russia, India and 
many other countries were also represented. The officers 
elected were President Count Von Hogendorp, of The 
Hague; Vice-Presidents, George A. Williams of London, 
William E. Dodge of New York, and Count A. Bernstorff 
of Berlin. The report of the Central Committee was pre 
sented by the Rev. Gustave Tophel, of Geneva. Brief re- 
ports were presented from different countries, Richard C. 
Morse, of New York, speaking for America. The report 
showed 4,151 associations affiliating with the Central com- 
mittee of which there were in the United States, 1,305, in 
C inada, 80; in Great Britian, 614; in Germany, 800; in Hol- 
land, 387; in Switzerland, 379; in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, 223; in France, 66: in Russia, 9; in Asia, 92, and 
in Africa, 18. A set of rules for the government of future 
World’s Conventions was adopted. London was chosen as 
the place for holding the next World’s Convention, and it 
was decided that the convention should be held in 1894, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundiag of the associaticn. 


...- The forty-third annual meeting of the synod of the 
missionary church of Belgium, was held the 20th of July 
at Jumet in the important colliery district of Charleroy. 
The attendance was not large, for the membership of this 
church is as yet small on account of the bitter opposition 
which it has to meet. Those present were, however, able 
to give encouraging reports of thé work and the advance 
mate. The additions to the churches for the past year 
were about five hundred, following the same ratio as for 
the two previous years. These additions were from the 
Roman Catholics and that class of people now so numerous 
who are living without any belief whatever, and were due 
to the missionary activity of promising young men from 
the colleges in Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel, where 
Professor Godet has long exerted a powerful influence. The 
question ‘of financial support was naturally a difficult one 
owing to the poverty of the people, yet the churches had 
contributed 13,000 francs more than last year, and there 
was a good spirit of liberality manifested among those 
present at the meeting of the synod, one member, anem- 
ployé, witbout an independent income, giving 2 000 francs 
toward the extinction of the deficit. Resolutions were 


passed tending toward a new impulse for foreign missions 

among the cburches, aod especially in the Congo Free State, 

which appeals warmly to Belgium Protestants on account 

of the peculiar relations of their king to that cuuntry. 

Delegates were elected to represent the Charch at the Pres- 

byterian Council in Toronto ia 1892 ard a cominittee ap- 
ointed to unite with tre Preseyterian Church in the 
J} siced States inan eff ut for as ort creed, 
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Missions. 


THE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIONARY CEN- 
TENARY. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


WITH admirable spirit the Baptists in Great Britaiu and 
far beyond its shores are preparing for a noble celebration 
of the centenary of the Missionary Society. Arrangements 
are going forward to create, both in the metropolis and 
provinces, a genuine missionary awakening. Tbhecentenary 
is associated with the beginning of modern missions to the 
heathen, and will likewise lead off a group of notable Eng- 
lish missionary centenaries which fall within the current 
decade. 

The Baptist record in the mission field is historic. In the 
East and West Indies they have reaped rich harvests. 
Their pioneer missionaries long ago unbarred the doors of 
British India to the Gospel message. The names of Carey 
Marshman and Ward are not less entwined around the 
missions in that.Empire than those of Zwingli, Luther and 
Calvin in relation to the Reformation in Europe. The 
changes of which those early laborers in India were the 
harbingers have been extraordipvary. By them especially 
well-delivered blows were given to the subsequently abol- 
ished customs of female infanticide, the immolation of 
widows on their husbands’ funeral pyre, the exposure of 
children in the Sunderbunds, the inhuman sacrifices at the 
temple of Juggernaut; followed in later years by the legal- 
ization of the marriage of Hizcu widows, and the reten- 
tion of the right of inheritance to the heir in spite of his 
change of religion. These and similar beneficent measures 
have been crowned this year by the passing of the Age of 
Consent Bill which is remarkable as the first social reform 
carried by the Hindus themselves, widely encouraged by 
lady physicians and missionaries. The true spirit of the 
age is assuredly penetrating the immovable East. In the 
sphere of zenana operations the Baptists are beginning 
their twenty-fifth year of service with every promise in 
fields already white to harvest. The enlargement of the 
society’s staff of lady workers is a welcome sign in the 
greatest of British dependencies for the amelioration of 
the lot of 24,000 000 widows whose homes are closed to the 
missionary. 

There issome disappointment that the Indian mission- 
aries of the society are being withdrawn from several of 
the stations. The wisdom of the step is confirmed by 
deputatiou visits fronr home, and the hearty concurrence 
of the missionaries. By the concentration, rather than the 
dispersion of forces over great areas, permanent gain is 
more likely to follow. The Baptists are resolved on solid- 
arity in mission toils. 1n the numerical returns of progress 
they are entitled toa share of congratulation with which 
such men as Smith, Rouse and Lewis, vf the last mission 
ary generation, are grandly identified. It appears that the 
followers of Christ, forty years ago in India, were 113,000, 
c)mpared with 318,000 twenty years afterward, and 2,000,000 
souls at the present day. How stupendous yet the task 
before the heralds from all lands amidst a population of 
220,000,000 in British India alone, and 65 500,000 in the 
native States, of whom not more than 10,000,000 possess the 
rudiments of education! Of the Baptist work on the 
Congo, during the*past thirteen years, praise was unneces- 
sary. In that or any other part occupied by missionaries 
no section of the Church of Christ had supplied a nobler 
contingent to the army of martyrz. Its score of mission- 
aries were challenging heathenism at the outposts on the 
Lower and Upper Congo, where the heroism of the Gren- 
fells, Bentleys and, notably, the Combers, had been sub- 
lime. Eminently to the credit of Mr. H. M. Stanley he has 
just devoted the entire proceeds of a lecture, delivered at 
Carnarvon, on behalf of the Congo Institate at Colwyn Bay, 
where the Baptists have founded a home at this charming 
Welsh watering place forthe m+iatenance and training of 
successive bands of dusky youths from the Congo water- 
way. 

Laudable objects are contemplated by means of the cen- 
tenary. It is anticipated that a revival of missionary en- 
thusiasm will be seen, a company of 100 additional mis- 
sionaries sent forth, whose outfit and support will be guar- 
anteed for two years at least, and the annual income raised 
to £100,000. From the special Centenary Fund of £100,- 
000 in precess of contribution, portions will be allotted to 
the provision of a missionary steamer for the Congo, the 
inauguration of simple mission stations in various quarters 
of the globe, and the extinction of the existing debt. The 
energies of the young people in the Sunday-schools are be. 
ing enlisted to collect one-fourth of the Fund. Taeir suc- 
cess seems insured by the fact that 65,600 centenary collect- 
ing cards are now in the hands of the youthful Baptists. 

Every congregation in the land will shortly be canvassed, 
and the claims of an open world to receive the Gospel ade- 
quately enforced upon their sympathy. Leading Baptists 
are generously subscribing, and little doubt prevails that 
the members in the humbler ranks will not earnestly 
unite to make the approaching centenary a memorable 
event in their missionary annals for the evangelization of 
the nations. Nor are the indications wanting that the 
blessing which is sought for the millions of India, China 
and Africa, will not bring simultancously “a replenish- 
ment of the stores of faith and love” in a higher spiritual 
consecration of the churches at home. 

In this fine endeavor the name of the Rev. A. H. Baynes, 
the honored Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
ought not to remain unmentioned. His zeal is inexhausti- 
ble in advancing the cause of missions. Toward the Chris- 
tian civilization of the tribes on the Congo he has played a 
conspicuous part in the capacity of missionary administra- 
tor. Heis a welcome guest of King Leopold’s at the Pal- 
ace, in Brussels, where his sagacity and statesmanlike 
views bearing on the development of that territory have 
been appreciated. Mr. Baynes is a sunny-hearted, enter- 
prising leader, who cherishes a profound faith that wher- 
ever on the surface of the earth the cry of humanity arises, 
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reasonable help will be forthcoming on behalf of the en- 
lightening of the sons of darkness and the deliverance of 
the oppressed. 

Bouton, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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LETTERS from Mardin, Turkey, report that the year has 
been one of progress. Seventeen out-stations have been 
occupied. One of them, a new one, is likely to bea place 
of great importancein the near future asa commercial 
_genter, and as reaching a number of villages inhabited 
chiefly by the Yezidees, who are already beginning tw stir 
and express the desire to hear the Gospel. Fifty-one native 
helpers have been in service, two more than the year be- 
fore. An unusual number of itinerating evangelists give 
encouraging reports of the interest throughout the field. 
The seven churches report a membership of 356, while the 
average Sabbath congregation has aggregated 1,250. The 
two high schools, with forty-three boys and thirty-one girls 
have been carried through the year, but several of the com- 
mon schools have been suspended on account of the nece- 
sity of retrenchment. There is as yet almost no public 
sentiment in Northern Mesopotamia in favor of education, 
and except for the effort made by the Protestant commu- 
nity, in this whole field, four-fifths as large as,the State of 
Iilinois and with a population of not less than one and a 
half million souls, no effort whatever is made toward the 
general education of the masses. The contributions of the 
people have fallen off. This is somewhat due tothe stag- 
nation of business activity during the prevalence of 
cholera, the defection to the Plymocth Brethren, and the 
general poverty ofthe people which seems to increase from 
year to year. The outlook for the future has been rather 
dark. The reductions have already pinched them very 
closely, and word came in June that the estimate for 1892 
must be brought within a limit thirty-two per cent. less 
than the sum actually given for 1890. The result has been 
that into the contingent list has gone more than half of 
what the missionaries consider necessary fer missionary 
tours, for aid of children in high schools, for the Kinder- 
garten school and itinerant evangelist preachers for three 
villages, two country schools, and many other things. 





....The Twenty-fifth anniversary of the China Inland 
Mission was held at Mildmay Hall, May 26th. A full letter 
in lieu of a report was read from Mr. Hudson Taylor. In 
this letter he spoke especially of the new headquarters of an 
Australasian branch of the society. In giving statements 
with regard to the work in China he showed that thenum- 
ber of baptisms reported was 407 as against 536 last year, 
but the number of unbaptized converts reported is much 
larger than the year before, more than making up the de- 
ficiency. The total number of communicants is over 3,000, 
more than 4,500 having been baptized from the commence- 
ment of the work twenty-six years ago. Three stations 
have been dropped, two of them still being worked as out- 
stations; on the other hand two new ones have been occu- 
pied by the Swedish Mission in Shensi, and elsewhere six 
new stations have been occupied. The number of native 
helpers has increased, so also the medical work. The hos- 
pital in Tai-Yuen has beer re-opened and hospital work 
has been commenced in other places. The departures for 
the field during 1890 were as.follows: from New England 
30 new missionaries and 1 associate, also 1 belonging 
to the Bible Christian Mission; 6 from the Swedish Mis- 
sion: 4 from Norway and 3 belonging to the German 
Alliance Mission. From America there went 15 and from 
Australia 13. During the months of 1891 4 have gone 
out from England, 3 from the Swedish Mission, 1 from 
Norway and 1 from Finland; 4 from Canada, 11 from 
Australia, and 50 Scandinavians from the United States. A 
summary of the missionaries and associates now connected 
with the mission is as follows: from England 348; North 
America 29; Australia 24. In additions te these, working 
under the direction of the Mission, there are of the Bible 
Christian Mission 7, the Swedish Mission in China 8; the 
Swedish Holiness Union 5; the Norwegian Mission 4, and 
the Church of Norway I. 


....The following appeal from the Church Missionary 
Society, published in one of the English papers, emphasizes 
most strongly the need that every Society feels and de- 
scribes very clearly the kind of men that are wanted in the 
foreign field: 


“ Sir: Permit me to invite the prayerful attention of your 
readers to our great need of men who may be sent out soon into 
different parts of the mission field. I ask for prayer that the 
Lord of the Harvest will thrust them fortb. 

“1. We want several clergymen of standing and experience in 
the home ministry, who will be prepared to resign their livings, 
and go forth to posts of responsibility and supervision where 
they will find ample scope for the exercise of their best facul- 
ties in the Master’s service. 

“2. We want medical missionaries either to fill up vacancies, 
orto strengthen existing missions, men who will delight to 
forego prospects of advance at home for the higher service in 
the forefront of the battle. 

“3. We want evangelists, lay and clerical, to place our exist- 
ing missions on a better fuoting; many ef them are sorely hin- 
dered for lack of an adequate staff, and the sch for emp! 
ing bands of associated evangelists languishes for lack of men. 

**4. We want educational missionaries, men who will use the 
opportunities which our schools and colleges give to seek to win 
the students to the knowledge and love of the Savior. There is 
a great variety in this branch of the work. Public elementary 
schoolmasters of experience, as well as university men, who 
have been trained in classics, theology, philosophy, English iit- 
erature, etc., would find spheres suited to their respective 
capacities.” 

....The sixth aonual report of the Moravian Mission at 
Bethel, Alaska, shows a year of quiet, faithful work. Re- 
ligious services have been better attended, and there has 
been better observance of the Lord’s Day. ‘The work 
throughout the winter has centered about the rew converts 
especially seeking to break down the influence of the 
shamans or medicine men. There has also been an 
effort to improve the tone of family life, by instructing 
husbands and wives as to their relations to each other, and 








by helping them to provide more comfortable homes. They 
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have met with opposition from the Greek priest, and the Ro- 
man Catholics from the Yukon River have sowed some 
seeds of dissension. Not a little time and strength was 
given to the U. S. Census, which reveals a great prevalence 
of disease, Not less than 50 per cent. of the people are af- 
fected with some chronic disease, and fully two-thirds of 
the children die before their parents. 


--+-The Rev. Narayan Sheshadr:, D.D., who was recently 
in this country and Canada on a visit, died suddenly from 
heart disease while on his return to Scotland. Dr. She- 
shadri was a high-caste Brahman, and one of the earliest 
converts to Christianity. He graduated from the Wilson 
College at Bombay, and has for many years been a mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland. He has always in- 
terested himself in zenana work, and has had under his im- 
mediate supervision a number of Bible women in the dis- 
trict of Jalna. 


..-.The Rev. John Newton, D.D., Missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board, at Lodiana and Lahore, India, died at 
Murree, in the Himalayas, July 3d, at the age of 80. He 
went to India in 1834, and has been identified with the work 
in India as no other man has been. It was proposed by the 
native church at his funeral to erect a memorial to him in 
the form of an added wing to the church where he preached 
so long, and which is now much too smiall for the congrega- 
tion. 








Biblical Research. 


THE seventh volume (Band) of Von Gebhardt and Har- 
nack’s *‘ Texte und Untersuchungen,” as far as issued, 
contains matter of unusualinterest. Heft 1 is filled with 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss’s text-critical investigations and text- 
restoration of the Apocalypse. He has not only investi- 
gated the text from the well-known ancient sources, the 
Sinaitic, Alexandrine and Ephrem manuscripts of the 
older group, and the Porfirianus and Vaticanus (olim Ba- 
silianus) of the later group, but occasionally taken into ac- 
count the versions and some of the cursives; and still more 
than this, he has let us into the detail of his critical proc- 
esses. Like several other critics of recent times he has 
felt that a mere critical apparatus was often misleading 
without a thorough study of each source, and an estimate 
of each variant in its setting—in and among the peculiar 
characteristic of the manuscript (and group) in which it 
occurs. Step by step he has investigated all the particu- 
lars with patience, and arrived at conclusions about as fol- 
lows: The older group of manuscripts shows a more hap- 
hazard and lightly considered set of emendations or alter- 
ations of the text; and the later group shows a more care- 
ful consideration and deeper thought, and even some inves- 
tigation, or at least comparison of the sources. This more 
careful emendation, however, had already begun by the 
fourth century (as, indeed, we know from the fathers); and 
the Sinaitic manuscript shows more traces of that careful 
emendation than either the Alexandrine or the Ephrem 
manuscript. This emendation also, not infrequently re- 
stored the ancient text; so that there are a few cases in 
which one of the later group contains the true reading as 
against all the others; that is, not against the agreement 
of the others, but as shown on familiar critical principles 
from their divergences. Of the older group, the Alexan- 
drine (A) comes nearest to the origival text, and next to it 
the Codex Ephremi (C); Codex x coming last. Of the 
younger group, the Vaticanus (olim_ Basilianus), 
which Weiss denotes by Q (it is ordiparily known as Bapoc 
bears more of the character of the emended text than the 
Porfirianus (P); but both have their peculiar leanings 
toward one or another of the earlier group, and their 
peculiar leanings to this or that grouping of the members 
of the earlier group. But the critic will be even more 
interested in the processes than the results. Altho Weiss 
concludes that we have (as he shows by considerations 
partly the same as Tregelles claimed to have proved the 
same thing) no better resource than to confine ourselves to 
these, the oldest codices, his survey of the whole ground in 
each case brings us to conelusions manifestly more nearly 
correct in certain cases than Tregelles or Westcott and Hort. 
A striking instance is in chapter xv, 6, where our Revised 
Version reads “arrayed with precious stone,” instead of 
the old “ clothed in pure and white linen ’’; the difference 
(here noted) being in the revisers, after Lachmann, 
Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, reading Aifov for Aivov, 
Weiss considers this a mere early scribe’s error; remark- 
ing, among other things: “‘ As easily as C (xviii, 22) could 
write pvfov instead of pviov, so easily could also N be re- 
placed by 6 in this passage, perhaps along with the added 
effect of the following KAOapov (compare xix, 8, 14), which 
with Aov alone gives no sense.” This bit of critical acute- 
ness, especially to the reader of manuscripts, seems to carry 
all common sense along with it, to explain why x reads 
kaBapove Auvovc, Q Juvovv xafapov, and A and C retain a 
scribe’s error of a still earlier copy; P alone having the cor- 
rect reading. x has a mechanical conformation (putting 
plural for singular) to the preceding part of the sentence; 
Q a partial restoration of the singular number, but retain- 
ing (from the plural form) asenseless v in the first word. 
The same criticism accounts for the Latin authorities for 
the reading “‘stone.” But Weiss’s work is full of beautiful 
examples of close and thorough criticism. It isa matter of 
some regret that he has not given the results of his group- 
ings in tabular form. No book is better adapted for such a 
critical work, for, not counting mere diversities of orthog- 
raphy, the five uncials employed exhibit about 1,650 vari- 
ants—in the little more than 400 verses of the 
Apocalypse; while, for example, in the Catholic 
epistles (482 verses) they exhibit only about 1,100 vari- 
ants; and that while nearly one-fourth of the latter 
is wanting in C, as against about one-third in the Apoc- 
alypse. The groupings of the manuscripts by Weiss ex- 

haust allthe combinations, which are severally discussed, 





in all their bearings, with the details in respect to all the 
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variants that demand it; some variants thus coming many 
times under consideration from several points of view. 
Dr. Weiss concludes by giving his restored text, along 
with an iastructive “‘ philological c tary’’; tho the 
variants he banishes utterly from the text pages to their 
place in the critical discussion. Here and there—naturally 
—his critical judgment seems imperfect; but that is chiefly 
in his punctuation. His critical discussion and his text 
exhibit a kind of work that the critical world have long de- 
sired to see, but have not yet seen before: and one which 
cannot be ignored, and which seems to be entirely in the 
right track. It is not to be understood that his principles 
are all new, if indeed any of them are; nor that his resuits 
generally vary from those of the better recent critics. Nor 
could he have done all that he has without the preceding 
labors of Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, any more than 
of Tischendorf, upon whom he chiefly depends for his facts 
andapparatus. Dr. Weiss has, however, made decided ad- 
vances here and there, beyond all of them, and in a line of 
sound principle and method. He gives a hint of his prob- 
able intention to proceed in like manner with other books 
of the New Testament to which he has given like study. 
It is to be hoped that he will carry out that purpose. It 
will be most welcome to the New Testament scholars every- 
where. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 30th. 
CHRIST AT THE FEAST.—Joun vu, 31-44. 


NortEs.—‘“ The Christ.’’—Everybody expected the coming 
of some one, whose mission was mysterious as his power 
should be, called the Messiah, who would restore the right 
and crush the wrong.— “The chief priests and the 
Pharisees.’’—That is, the ruling Sanhedrim. * Sent 
officers.”,—Altho the Romans ruled, they allowed the Jew- 
ish authorities to maintain their power, except in matters 
of life and death. ** Where I am, ye cannot come.”— 
They could hardly help understanding that he referred to 
his going to God, but they pretended to cavil over his 
meaning.———" The Dispersion among the Greeks.’’—It 
was this Dispersion with whom the Jews were then in clos- 
est relation, as they were nearer than the Babylonian Dis- 
persion, and had been later dispersed. ‘And teach the 
Greeks.”,-—He might tbus easily pass beyond their reach, 
perhaps going to Asia Minor, for Greek was spoken almost 
everywhere. “The last day of the feast.”— 
The last Sabbath of the Feast of Tabernacles, which began 
and ended with a Sabbath. It was about the middle of 
October, about six months before Christ’s crucifixion. —— 
“If any man thirst.’’—It has been supposed by some that 
Jesus said this after seeing the libation of water and wine; 
but it is not of water as a libation but as a drink that Jesus 
is here speaking, and probably there is no reference to this 
rite. ** As the Scripture hath said.””—There is no pas- 
sage like this, altho the sense of it is frequent, as in Is. lv, 
1; lviii, 2. We might expect a literal quotation, but no 
such passage is known. “ Were to receive.’’—At the 
day of Pentecost. “ The Christ cometh of the seed of 
David,’’—Is. xi, 1. “ From Bethlehem.’’—Mic. v, 2. 

Instruction.—Notice the difference between the conduct 
of the leaders and the multitude. Of the rulers, priests, 
scribes, Pharisees, rich men, few believed, while his con- 
verts were mostly from the middle and poorer classes. 
Most of us belong to the multitude. Let us be as open- 
minded as was the multitude in Christ’s time. 

The response of the Pharisees to Jesus’ miracles and to 
the faith of the multitude was violence. They desired to 
arrest and kill him. Persecution is apt to be the reply to 
new truth by those in power. But persecution does not 
reply to argument; it only suppresses it. Persecution is 
the weapon of prejudice and conceit. 

While Jesus was with the Jews most of them did not 
appreciate what he was, but since he has gone the world 
worships him. Nobody suspected what a great man 
Shakespeare was while he lived, and now nobody can tell 
anything about his life. Lincoln was travestied and ridi- 
culed and abused while he lived, but now we put him by 
the side of Washington. Who does not know some excel- 
lent, self-sacrificing mother, or other friend, who is appre- 
ciated only when dexd? Learn to love and appreciate your 
friends while living, and don’t wait for them to be praised 
by everybody at the funeral. 

The Jews who had come back to Palestine talked con- 
temptuously of the Dispersion, who preferred to live among 
the Greeks and talk Greek, and were hardly pure Jews; and 
much more did they despise the Gentiles. But it was just 
these, who had knocked about in the world, that Christiani- 
ty found open-minded. 

‘The streams of living water were not to flow into the be- 
liever simply, but were to flow out also. The outflowing 
would be more important than the inflowing. It is not 
clear that this was the precise thought of the utterance, 
for Jesus spoke to the Samaritan woman and others of the 
abundant supply of instructive and spiritual grace they 
should receive for themselves; and so here one who has the 
“ rivers,” or the “‘ well of water,’’ is sure to be first himself 
supplied. But itis a fair lesson that others were to be blest 
also. When the disciples received the outpouring of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, to which Christ referred by anticipa- 
tion, they used it for others. They gave themselves to 
preaching the truth. One who does not impart probably 
has received nothing. 

We cannot too highly value the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. We doa great wrong to ourselves if by our sins 
we grieve those influences away. 

Do you thirst? Have you a real desire for spiritual truth 
and life? Do you want to live a better life? Do you desire 
to live so as to please God? Are you dissatisfied with a life 
that considers only the years here, and do you want to 
plan somewhat for the years beyond? Then go to Jesus 
and drink. He will satisfy your thirst. Go and tell him 

your want and sin and ask his help. Resolve that from 
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this time you will take his rule to love God with all your 
heart and your neighbor as yourself. Consecrate yourself 
to God and trust God in Jesus Christ for forgiveness and 
salvation. The invitation is wide: ‘‘ Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” 








Ministerial Register. 


BABBITT, GreorGe F., Westboro, Mass., resigns. 
BARROWS, A. S., Passaic, N. J., accepts call to New London, 


BRIGHAM, AvBeErrt H., Utica, N. Y., resigns. 

BROWN, J. A., Bedford, O., accepts call to Stillwater, Minn. 
FOSTER, GroraGe B., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., resigns. 
FULLER, E. M., Cvos, N. H., resigns. 

Sqr ey, W. T., Bloomsburg, Penn., called to Imlaystown, 


GRAY, S. L., Monroeville, O., resigns. 

McCURDY, A. B., Fort Scott, Kan., called to Muscatine, Ia. 
MERRY, W. B. C., Salem, N. H., called to Fitchburg, Mass. 
PALMER, G. W., Lake City, Minn., resigns. 

PARKER, App1son, Morristown, N. J., called to Laporte, Ind. 
ROBERTS. W. 8., Rockland, Me., accepts cali to Burlington, Vt. 


SNELL. ARTaUR, Foxboro, accepts call to West Somerville, 
ass. 


wr JAMES N., Grafton, Mass., accepts call to Pittston, 


WAXMAN, A. M., Akron, accepts call to Zanesville, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALEXANDER, J. F., [pswich, England, accepts call to Marl- 
boro, N. H. 
BADGLEY, Jay T., Madison, accepts call to Bristol, N. Y. 
BROWN, Lutuer E., Dickinson, N. D., resigns. 
BURTT, 5 a H., Baldwin and Roberts, Wis., called to 
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Huron, 8. 
BUTLER, Etmer W., Windsor, Wis., resigns. 
COCHRAN, BenJaMInN H., inst. August 16th, Rising City, Neb. 
COUNSELLER, E. MELVILL#, Hartford, Mich., resigns. 
DAVEY. J.J., Rose Valley, accepts call to Gardner, N. D. 
DAVIS, LYMAN E., Middletown, N. Y., called to Albany, N. Y. 
FISK, FRANKLIN L., Worthington, Minn., resigns. 
Base. Davip P., Rockland, Me., accepts call to Paterson, 


© a T. J., Cazenovia, N. Y., accepts call to Argusville, 
HOLDEN, CHARLEs W., Bedford, Mich., resigns. 


INGERSOLL, Epwarp P., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Park 
Ave. ch., Denver, Col. 

JONES, FrepeRiIcK V., Mound City, Kan., resigns. 

LAMB, WILLIAM A., Nonantum, Newton, Mass., resigns. 

NORTHRUP, Groraek E., Campbell, Minn., resigns. 

PADDOCK, Eowarop A., West Denver, Col., resigns. 

PALMER, FRANK H.., First ch., No. Weymouth, Mass., resigns. 

PALMER, FrankK H., First ch., North Weymouth, called to 
Middleton, Mass. 

SEWALL, BensamMin F.., lilini, accepts call to Big Rock, Il. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, inst. August 16th, Chelmsford, Mass. 

STUART, WrItuiaM H., Danville, Vt., accepts call to East Jaf- 
frey, N. H 

TEWKSBURY,.Georae A., Seattle, Wash., called to Concord, 
Mass. 


THOMPSON, JAmes (Meth.), accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

TODD, Georae L., Brookline, called to Goffstown, N. H. 
LUTHERAN. 

HENDERSON, J. W., Clearfield, called to Mt. Carmel, Penn. 

METZER, J. L., Collensburg, called to Bloserville, Penn. 

MUELLER, J., Washington, D. C., called to Altoona, Penn, 

PRIESKE, A., Chicago, I!1., called te Cleveland, O. 


TREIBLEY, D. 8B., Shenandoah, accepts call to Clearfield, 
Penn. 


WAMPOLE, J. F., Freeburg, accepts call to the Mt, Carmel 
Mission, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEALE, Davin J., Johnstown, Penn., accepts call to Frederick 
City, Md. 


CARNAHAN, T. J., Port Townsend, Wash.., resigns. 
ONBSESUT. NATHANIAL, Seward, accepts cali to Fremont, 
e 


CLARK, Ric#arp A., Lanesboro, Minn., accepts call to Rich- 
land Center, Wis. ’ 
EVERITT, F- B., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to East Tren- 


ton, . 

HARSHAW, A. H., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Junction 
City, Kan. 

MONTGOMERY, A. J., Middleborough, Ky., accepts call to Ful- 
lerton, Neb. 


MURPHY, ArcaisBaALp A., Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Springfield, O. 

MURRAY, Ws. H., Chesterton, Mo., called to Eyrestown, Miss, 

MYERS, Ff. P., Philadelphia, called to Pittsburgh, Penn. 


NELSON, ALrerepd V., Fayette, N. C., accepts call to Spring 
Valley, N. D. 


usyy" EpwIn S., Clifton, N. B., Canada, called to Morris 
PATTERSON, Hewry C., Westwood,N. D., called to Whitewood, 


PHILLIPS, O. K,, Macentill, Wis. resigns. 

RAMSAY, F P., Wetheredville, Md., accepts call to Sharon 
and Augusta, Ky. 

RICHARDS, OLAN C., Smithsforge, Mo., resigns. 

ROBINSON, JeFrrerson, Cleveland, Ohio, resigns. 


RUSSELL, ArtaurR Z., San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to 
Portland, Ore. 


SEWELL, H. F., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Wichita, Kan. 

os ALFonso W., New York, N. Y., called to Kansas 
ty, Mo. 

TORRENCE, J. W., Ripley, O., resigns. 

TURNER, Joun, Burnside, called to Amity, N. Y. 

TWIAEM, LEONARD, Harrisville, O., called to Fairmont, W. 
a. 


UNDERWOOD, R. U., Staked Town, Ariz., resigns. 
ZIMMERMAN, A. 8., inst. recently Lansing, Mich. 
MISCELLAN £OUS. 


ANDERSON, Cuaruezs K., Free Baptist, Ashton, Me., resigns. 

BURNETT, Joan A., United Pres., inst. August 14th, Williams- 
burg, Penn. 

CAMPBELL, BisHop Jasez P., A. M. E., Philadelphia, Penn., 
died August 9th, aged 68. 

CHALMERS, Joun T., United Pres., accepts call to Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


CLARK, Gus. H., Unit., Boston, Mass., called to Providence, 

GAMER, PETER. Univ., Chieago, accents call to Trenton, Ill. 

ep ss Ref. Dutch, Waapun, Wis., accepts call to Mar- 
on, \. x. 

JACKSON, Wiser F., Ref. Ger., Denver, Col., accepts call to 


eb. 
MILLIGAN, O. B,, United Pres., inst. August 18th, Pittsburgh, 


— abating Pt Datch, Centerville, Mich., called to East 
SPENCER. F. M., United Pres., Cooper Memorial College, called 





to e 
WATSON, Jostaug, Ref. Ger., Pembroke, Penn., resigns. 
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LETTER FROM SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








NEVER was summer more glorious than 
it is this year in Saratoga. With the growth 
of the country Saratoga has developed, and 
has become more popular as the years have 
rolled by, till to-day it is more than ever in 
its history the Mecca of pleasure-seekers 
and searcbers after amusement and bealtb. 
More than ever it seems to me, after a 
four or five hours’ ride from our great me- 
tropolis, like stepping into a verdure- 
crowned oasis in the desert. Never in all 
the years that I have visited Saratoga have 
the bubbling springs seemed so bright, so 
pure, so refreshing as they are to-day. 
Never have the beautiful avenuea seemed 
so clean and enticing as now. Never, per- 
baps, in the history of Saratoga has a larger 
or a more brilliant gathering of the busi- 
ness and the beauty, professional wisdom 
and the wealth of the country, been ob- 
served here than in this fair August. 

THE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

The world-renowned United States Hotel, 
so charming in all its arrangements for the 
comfort, the convenience, and the pleasure 
of its hundreds of summer guests, appears 
this year to be more popular than ever be- 
fore in its history. Its broad and breezy 
piazzas, its delightful court and lawn, and 
the delicious music of its orchestra, furnish 
attractions that cannot be rivaled ary- 
where that I know of, either here or in 
Europe. Saratoga is unique; thereis noth 
ing like it anywhere. 

THE DRIVES. 

Much more attention than usual is being 
paid by the residents to the improvement of 
the avenues and the many sequestered 
drives with which the surrounding country 
abounds. Probably the most dazzling 
array of tine equipages in America may be 
seen leaving the United States Hotel 
from 3to 5 each pleasant afternoon. It isa 
sight worth coming along way to see. 

A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 

Saratoga has the faculty of putting every- 
body at ease. It is at once the most aristo- 
cratic and the most democratic of all water- 
ing places. 

COTTAGE LIFE. 

The cottage life has been very largely 
extended within the last ten years, and, 
altho the resident population of the village 
has not increased so largely as in many of 
the booming places of the country, the 
summer population is much larger than 
ever before, if one may judge from appear- 
ances. All the leading hotels and fashiona- 
ble boarding houses, large and small, seem 
to be exceedingly well patronized. and at 
this writing are crowded to overflowing. 
The aggregate number of people present, 
could a census be taken to-day, would 
probably show a larger number than in any 
previous summer at this date. This condi 
tion of things is doubtless largely attributa- 
ble to the improved conditition of the min- 
eral fountains of Saratoga. 

NEW SPRINGS. 

The business of boring for new springs 
has of late been very wisely suspended, and 
the old and popular springs located within 
the limits of the town, as well as the famous 
Vichy and the other springs at the geysers, 
seem now to be more highly charged with 
gas, more effervescent and palatable than 
I have ever known them. 

POPULAR SPRINGS. 


‘The throngs in attendance at the famous 
Hathorn and the popular old Congress, con- 
tinue to be large, and on all sides I hear 
praises of the superior condition of not only 
the cathartic, but the iron and the alkaline 
waters. I ara told that the Vichy is selling 
to-day every drop of water that the spring 
affords; nota ga.lon is allowed to run to 
waste. The Hathorn spring is multiplying 
its friends in every section of the country, 
and there aré many who think it is better, 
more palatable and more ¢ffective as a 
cathartic than it was before the new 
method of re-tubing the spring was adopted 
by its energetic and efficient manager, Mr. 
Frank Hathorn. The quantities of this 
water shipped to all points are simply im- 
mense, especially to the South, Southwest, 
and to the Western States and South Amer- 
ican countries. In all localities where there 
is a liability to malaria or bilious troubles, 
the Hathorn is in great demand, and Mr. 
Hathorn is to be copgratulated upon the 
wonderful success of this valuable property. 
The celebrated old Congress spring has been 
re-tubed since last season, absolutely ex- 
cluding every foreign element from its veins, 
and it now flows feom its rocky bed with 
all its pare ingredients concentrated and 
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vitalized by its abundant supply of natural 
carbon acid gas. This fountain was discov- 
ered ninety-nine years ago and has always 
enjoyed, perhaps, a greater popularity than 


any other mineral spring in the werld, 


While possibly more strongly cathartic this 
season than ever before, it still retains the 
delicious flavor that has always been its 
chief characteristic. 

CORNERSTONE OF PROSPERITY. 

The mineral springs are the very corner- 
stone of Saratoga’s prosperity. Whatever 
may be the throng of visitors here to-day, 
let the springs once cease to flow, and the 
fame of Saratoga Springs will have depart- 
ed forever. Situated as it is on a high 
plateau, with the Adirondacks flanking it 
on the north, its atmosphere is incompara- 
ble to those who come hither from either 
the South, the West, or the cities of the 
Coast. Almost any change, doubtless, is 
beneficial to the dwellers in cities; but it is 
especially grateful for them to breathe the 
dry, healthful atmosphere of this spot, 
where sandy soil and pine forests abound. 
At the same time, the use of the mineral 
waters to all persons who have reached the 
middle age or who are well along in years, 
is found to be an immediate remedy for 
impaired health, enfeebled constitutions, 
or for those who have been worn and wea- 
ried with incessant labors, either of a 
professional or business character. A 
combined stimulant is found in the 
air and the waters together, which 
cannot perhaps be found in any other spot 
known to health or pleasure seekers. And 
thus Saratoga, while not increasing very 
rapidly in her resident population, has very 
greatly enlarged her facilities for accom- 
modating her guests, not only those who 
dwell in their own summer cottages, but 
among those who prefer the ease and entire 
freedom from care which is furnished by a 
temporary sojourn inthe excellent hotels 
of all grades which are now so numerous in 
this place. All of them seem this year to be 
doing a most thriving business, and the 
rates, as compared with the regular hotel 
rates in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Baltimore, or any of the great 
cities of the land. are certainly more reason- 
able than one would think possible when 
itis borne in mind that they are kept open 
not over three or four months out of the 
twelve. 


POPULAR WITH ALL CLASSES. 


Saratoga is popular with all classes of 
people. It is thoroughly .cosmopolitan. 
Not only do society people and those pos- 
sessed of large wealth and ample leisure, 
but active professional men, business men, 
bankers, railroad men, and people of all 
classes find here congenial company, associ- 
ations and surroundings which make it at 
once a pleasure and health resort and a 
summer metropolis. As has been said by 
writers many times before, so let me repeat 
—There is but one Niagara Falls, there is 
but one Yosemite, and there is but one Sar- 
atoga. More and more the rushing, hurry- 
ing, energetic American mind is learning 
that it is indispensable that it shall catch 
its breath and take as much time off from 
the dailv rush of business as it can afford; 
so that we findin Saratoga those who can 
afford to spend three months, making this 
their summer home, while those who can 
spare but a fortnight or a month from their 
business come here and enjoy to the utmost 
their health-giving vacation, whether it be 
long or short. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


A new feature of Saratoga, which has had 
a tendency to bring here a larger number of 
young people of both sexes than usual, is 
the tennis tournament. Congress Park has 
been fitted up for this popular game which 
is participated in by the young people, and 
furnishes the most beautiful grounds proba- 
bly that can be seen anywhere. Social 
pleasures, receptions, parties, private din- 
ners at cottages, dinners at the lake and 
grand balls at the leading hotels are stillin 
vogue and have beep more largely attended 
than for several seasons. This is doubtless 
attributable to the presence, as I have said, 
of a greater number of young people than 
usual. 

WOODLAWN PARK. 


Woodlawn Perk, the property of Judge 
Hilton, is generously thrown open to the 
public, and with its forty odd miles of drives 
within its 1,600 acres, over hill and dale, 
furnishes a magnificent pleasure ground. 
This is becoming a more beautiful place 
every year. Judge Hilton has also estab- 
lished a place at Saratoga Lake, where he 
keeps several finely equipped boats for the 
use of his friends. 

GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


A letter from Saratoga is not campiete 





without saying a word about the Grand 
Union Hotel, This magnificent hotel 
stands on the site of the old Union Hall, 
which was kept by the descendant of Gen. 
Israel Putnam for many years about the 
beginning of the century. It afterward be- 
came the preperty of the famous Lelands, 
and later passed into the hands of A. T. 
Stewart, and is now the property of his es- 
tate. Judge Hilton himself ran it for a 
season, and then placed it in charge succes- 
sively of James T. Breslin, Henry Clair, and 
others. This year it has been leased from 
the estate by James G. B. Woolworth for 
the annual rental of 350,000. He hasaten 
years’ lease, with the privilege of a renewal 
for ten years more. Mr. Woolworth is ex- 
ceediogly popular, and already I am in- 
formed that the receipts are larger than for 
any entireseason heretofore. The building 
itself isa fine one. It is of brick and iron, 
covers three sides of a square, and incloses 
a magnificent court of nearly three acres. 


‘There are accommodations for 1,200 guests, 


and the dining-room can seat comfortably 
1,000 persons at one time. Its furniture is 
of the latest design and most luxurious 
fashion. The house is without doubt the 
leading summer hotel of the world, and 
there are but one or two all-the-year-round 
hotels in this country that equal it, all 
things considered. 


THE GARDEN PARTY. 


As usual one of the events of the season 
is the garden party at the Grand Union. 
The first of these brilliant affairs was to 
haye occurred on Saturday last, and the 
superb grounds inclosed by this great hos- 
telry were handsomely arrayed and deco- 
rated for the occasion, when a heavy rain 
early in the morning caused a postpone- 
ment, greatly to the disappointment of the 
children, and the older people, too, who had 
looked forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion for weeks. 

The day broke clear and bright this morn- 
ing, however, and the hundreds of children 
in town were astirearly in eager anticipa- 
tion of the day’s pleasure. The festivities 
of the day were devoted to the children, 
while the evening was occupied by the 
older guests. No one could imagine a 
s“rander spectacle than that which presented 
itself to the eye upon entering the grounds 
this afternoon and evening. The gay and 
imposing decorations formed an array 
that was dazzling, and at the same time 
pleasing, in the highest degree. The at- 
tractive court had been transformed from 
green into the colors of the rainbow, until it 
resembled the fanciful and fabled gardens 
described in the “ Arabian Nights.” Silken 
banners, jeweled stars, golden balls and 
diamond ornaments were scattered in pro- 
fusion throughout the lawns and mingled 
with the rich decorations which met the 
vision on every hand. The scene was a 
gorgeous one, and if reproduced by the 
brush of a skilled artist, would form one of 
the sublimest combinations ever wrought 
on canvas. The postponement oecasioned 
by the storm on Satnrday had enabled the 
preparations to be most completely carried 
out, and the result was magnificent in the 
extreme. The successes achieved on previ- 
ous occasions echoed by admiring spectators 
from all over the land, were fairly out-daz- 
zled by the picture of midsummer loveli- 
ness that made the Grand Union the center 
of the summer capital. Gathered there 
were the representative wealth and beauty 
ofevery State. It is estimated that during 
the day and evening no less than ten thou- 
sand people swarmed the spcious grounds. 
A more brilliant gathering has never been 
seen in Saratoga, and the fragrance of the 
Grand Union garden party of 1891 will 
always be a most pleasant memory. 

The acreage of handsome grounds em- 
braced within the environment of the hotel 
formed a basis for the finest artistic skill 
and decoration. Occupying a commanding 
place near the main entrance to the court 
was the word ‘* Welcome,” heartily extend- 
edtoall. This introductory greeting was 
beautifully wrought in purple velvet tastily 
relieved with gold and silver stars. Stand- 
ing near the cottage wing and facing the 
garden piazza was a full-sized statue of Co- 
lumbia appropriately clad with the Ameri- 
can flag. The stately elms that ornament 
the grounds were utilized by the decorator, 
who wove them together with sixteen hun- 
dred lanterns of variegated hues, two hun- 
dred silk and bunting flags of all nations, 
streamers of innumerable tints, shields 
symbolical of each State and Termritory, 
draperies of goid and silver fringe, and a 
whole system of bright and glittering stars. 
A dancing pavilion fully one hundred feet 
square occupied the center of the lawn. It 
was fairly embowered with national colors, 
and caaopied with a wealth of tarlatan of 


‘ every shade. Qa the south side of the danc- 
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“ng floor was the band stand, prettily 
trimmed. Besides the rays emitted from 
the lanterns, twenty-five electric lamps and 
a couple of thousand of gas-jets contributed 
to the. volume of light that flooded the 
scene and converted night into day. The 
splendid effect produced by the throwing of 
colored electric lights upon the tossing and 
tumbhng spray from the fountains remind- 
ed the many spectators of a shower of 
jewels. 

From 4 till 7 the children rcigned su- 
preme, and the hosts of smiling youngsters 
entered into the spirit of the occasion with 
their usual exuberance and unbounded 
glee. Elaborately attired, the juvenile 
belles and beaux, the cynosure of hundeds 
of laughing parents and admiring friends, 
joined in the dancing with an artless grace 
that might be emulated Ly many of more 
mature years. 

Mr. Napier Lothian, who officiated as di- 
rector, presided with skill and courtesy, 
and never seemed happier. At the conclu- 
sion of the carnival the interesting httle 
folks marched through the grounds and 
around the court piazza, after which they 
were dispersed. Mr. Woolworth, the mau- 
ager of the hotel, through his personal 
efforts and efficient direction, contributed 
largely to the happiness of all, and to bis 
efficient lieutenant, Mr. J. P. Caddagan, we 
are indebted for these particulars. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S VISIT. 


The great event of this week, which has 
drawn hither hundreds of people, will be 
the arrival of President Harsison, who will 
spend Wednesday at Bennington, Vt., on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Ben- 
ington monument. Heis to spend Thurs- 
day, which is his birthday, at Mount Mc- 
Gregor, where a dinner has been tendered 
him bv Senator Arkell and W. J. Arkell, of 
New York. On Friday or Saturday he will 
come down to Saratoga, and will be escorted 
by the military organization and the Grand 
Army corps to the Grand Union Hotel, 
where he will probably remain four or five 
days. 








Personalities. 


A NAPOLEONIC veteran has just re- 
turned to St. Petersburg from Siberia. This 
old gentleman, who is a Pole by birth anda 
native of Wilna, is named Amitsetzky, and 
bas attained to the age of one hundred and 
three. He was Napoleon I’s adjutant, took 
part in his world-famed expedition to Rus- 
sia, and was decorated by the Emperor with 
the Legion of Honor at the battle of Wa- 
gram. He was taken prisoner at Beresina, 
and, receiving a pardon from the Czar, re- 
mained for atime in the Russian service. 





_ But, for having taken part in the Polish 


rising of 1831, he was condemned to twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the mines of Siberia. 
On the termination of his sentevce he was 
free to quit Siberia, but he has been forty 
years in taking advantage of his permi:- 
sion. 


.... Albert Bruce Joy, one of the leading 
sculptors of England and the maker of 
many important statues in this country, 
gave a reception at his studio last week, 
which was attended by many Americans. 
Besides the statues and busts of distin- 
guished Eoglishmen, including the colossal 
marble statue of John Bright for Manches- 
terand of Matthew Arnold for Westminster 
Abbey, there were on exhibition busts of 
Dr. Caoauncey M. Depew, George W. Childs, 
and F. F. Ayer, of New York. 


....C. Dana Gibson, tbe well known 
artist of Life, upset himself and Arthur 
Brisbane, the young editor of the Evening 
Sun, into Buzzard’s Bay week before last, 
and both were forced to cling to their 
canoe for two hours before a fisherman 
rescued them. On the day following, Mr. 
Brisbane was thrown out of an upper herth 
of the Chicago Limited, which ran off the 
track and caught fire. His vacation is ap- 
parently full of interest. 


-.--Ralph Fulton Fines died recently at 
Astoria, L.I. He was a sea captain ia the 
service of the West India Navigation Con- 
pany for many years. Ia 188i he was ma:- 
ter of the Great London Circus, and for 
three years wasaclown. He was manager 
of the Theatre Comique in Providence, BR. 
L, in 1887, and in 1889 was with Duprez 
Benedict’s Minstrels, 


.... The grave of Barbara Freitchie in tae 
German Reformed church cemetery, near 
Frederick, Md., is marked simply with a 
headstone bearing her name, age, and 
* 1862.”” There is a tangle of briers and 
creeping yines runping wild over the 
mound, i 
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Sanitary. 
THE WEATHER. 
oe 

THE weather is a perpetual theme for 
comment and discussion. What would we 
do without the weather to talk about? 
Yet nevertheless it is a fact that man is 
made for sunshine and storm, for heat and 
for cold, for dryness and dampness, for the 
weather as it from time to time occurs. 
Strange as it may seem, the healthiest are 
those who with regular habits and proper 
exercise face tne storms and work in the 
sunshine, who flourish amid summer heat 
and winter cold. There is even a great mis- 
understanding as to what healthy weather 
is. The cloudy day, the rainy day, is often 
a healthier day than the bright one. It 
takes the floating particles out of the at- 
mosphere; it m>istens surfaces which may 
have become undaly dry: it relaxes, it may 
be, the parched skin, and starts the secre- 
tions into greater activity. 

Another significant fact is that we can- 
not change the weather. It is something 
to be accepted as inevitable. Influential as 
it is over life and health we have to study 
it far more with a view of adjusting our- 
selves to it than of modifying it to suit our- 
selves. Even when we resort to change of 
climate it is wonderfal how ever and anon 
weran against conditions we were seekiag 
to avoid, 

The winds blow terribly, and clouds of 
dust sometimes fill the air of Colorado 
Springs. A friend, who lighted upon a rainy 
winter at Los Angelos, told us it was the 
muddiest, rainiest, most disagreeable tour 
onearth. Bar Harboris often covered with 
fogs, and the Catskills are cold and damp. 
The seashore is variable as to winds, storms, 
and dampness. 

In fact, we think that the family which, 
for the first time, has attained to the ability 
to have a summer resort, is at first rather 
surprised that everyday at the mountains 
and seashore is not attractive. We once 
spent a February in Mississippi when there 
wa3 not full sunshine a single day, and rain 
most of the time. In Florida there are sea- 
sons which the landowner calls perpetual 
spring, but in which the health seeker, in 
his first winter, does not realize Paradise. 
To us one of the most amusing things at 
places known as Resorts, is to hear the 
residents explaining away the unusual 
we ither, and the visitors trying to convince 
themselves that it is better than home, that 
the rain is not so rainy, and that they are 
having, in general, a grand time. 

We are strongly of the opinion that this 
whole subject of weather conditions and of 
chaogein order to secure different weather, 
needs re-studying, both in the interests of 
health and contentment. We may, per- 
haps, state two or three principles that may 
help to guide us and may serve as indica- 
tioas when we are conscious that we are not 
very weather-wise. 

We are to realize that our changes, or the 
beaetit therefrom, does not altogether de- 
pend upon the weather. Change of scene, 
change of occupation, change of recreation, 
change of company, change of food, and di- 
vers other things are factors equally im- 
portant. 

Taose who live in the city goto the coun- 
try, and we have known those of the coun- 
try benefited by change to the city. The 
mountaineer improves for a time at the sea- 
shore, as well as those of the low countries 
on the mountains. A good authority says 
to those of weak lungs that “out of towns 
and out of crowds’’ is far more important 
than change of weather of lucality ia gen- 
eral. 

Next, the significance and value of 
change often has much to do with the op- 
portuaity it gives for out-of-door life. Itis 
the contrast between house-weather and 
weather in the open, rather than between 
Canada and Mexico. Tae house, and espe- 
cially the modern house, and the winter 
house so modify climate as that itis not 
adapted to health as much as any out-of-door 
place. Hence we seek places where there is 
uilder temperature, only that we may be in 
Lhe open air. Insome winter health-resorts 
1n cold climates, by choice of sunny slopes, 
sheltered by pine or hemlock woods, and 
with ample clothing, those are found to do 
well wao once thought they must have an 
«pproach to tropical temperature. 

A third principle is to accustom ourselves 
to out-of-door life and to changing degrees 
of beat and moisture. A sedentary life al- 
ways begets susceptibility to exposures. 
Even the opposite is true. It was a frequent 
experience of the officer or soldier used to 
sleeping in camp that when he came to 
Washington and slept at a hotel he caugbt 
cold. Those who expose themselves fre- 
quently to the open air and even in storm, 





always being careful to protect from ch illi- 
ness and after exposure not to remain wet 
or change temperature too rapidly, so be- 
come inured to changes and capable of 
thriving where others have cold or discom- 
fort. Itis thus that habits have far more 
to do with health than have changes of 
weather. The weather reports are valua- 
ble not so much as directing us how to avoid 
weather as leading us to adapt ourselves 
thereto. While change of climate and pro- 
tection from sudden changes of weather are 
often important,the one great thing for each 
of us is to study and develop the laws of ad- 
justment. How shall we make ourselves fit 
in with the weather? It is a great and pro- 
fitable study, the attainment of which is se- 
cured bythought and by practice. In every 
clime see how far you can make a climate 
for yourself. Invalids who are not morbid 
or uaduly sensitive often surprise us by 
their skill in this adjustment and by the 
degree of comparative relief they obtain by 
their own skilled methods. One does not 
need to wait to be an invalid in order to do 
this. Independent of his medical or sani- 


‘tary adviser every person has in charge one 


individual body, at times and under vary- 
ing conditions to meet which no other one 
can beat hand. So it is essential that there 
be recognition of the fact that all weather 
was intended for us and that we are intend- 
ed for all weathers. Only, as our condi- 
tions are often artificial, there is need of 
some barmonizipg and of some training 
and adjustment to physical endurance and 
profit amid these constant variations. 








Science. 


It is conceded that there can be no color 
in flowers or in the parts of flowers without, 
primarily, the agency of light. But it ap- 
pears from observation the few past years, 
that plants can store up the material neces- 
sary to the development of various colors, 
which will then be produced during the 
subsequent growth, tho that growth be in 
darkness. Thus hyacinths, blooming in a 
perfectly dark cellar, are yet said to retain 
the varietal colors proper to each bulb; and 
at the meeting of the American Association 
in Toronto, perfectly deep green cotyledons 
were shown in Celastrus seeds. Recently a 
branch of a grape, by accident, got into a 
chamber of total darkness, where it per- 
fected leaves and fruit as large as those on 
the same plant which were in their natural 
conditions. But these were pale, like 
blanched lettuce. But that color will be de- 
posited in the dark after being prepared in 
the light by leaves, is evidenced by purple 
and otherwise tinted potato tubers. The 
whole subject is a novel one, and yet in its 
infancy. 





....Mr. C. Frost, in Victorian Naturalist, 
an Australian journal, records some experi- 
meats on Latrodectus scelio, and gives some 
cases of its injurious effect on man. Three 
experiments were performed, two on rats, 
one on a dog. In one case the rat lived, but 
showed effects of blood poisoning. In the 
other case the rat died. The dog, when bit- 
ter by the spider, howled, but was not 
otherwise affected. In spite of these exper- 
iments, the author thinks that the bite is 
often accompanied by very serious results. 
He mentions several cases reported by doc- 
tors in which a man was bitten by ‘‘ a black 
and red spider,” all of which were followed 
by some ill consequences of varying degrees. 
Dr. Hearn has treated six cases, in four of 
which the spider was s:en. He himself was 
bitten and saw the spider; the leading 
symptoms were excessive perspiration and 
acute lumbar pains. One case was fatal; a 
child threa months old died six hours after 
being bitten. 


...-On the shores of Casco Bay, Maine, 
the mink is still abundant. It livesin holes 
in the rocks near highwater mark. Its 
youog are apparently brought forth at the 
end of February or early in March, and they 
are two-thirds as large as the parent by the 
middle of June. They enter the water like 
others, swim about afcer flounders or cun- 
ners, bringing them ashore. We have ob- 
served a family of four, the mother and 
three young ones, engaged in fishing and 
eating flounders, and they were so tame we 
could approach within four or five feet of 
their station under a wharf. It seems to 
vary in color from a sable black to reddish 
brown, the youag being dark. Interesting 
in their shape and habits, they amuse the 
summer residents, and are not molested. 


...-The origin of vegetable life on the 
globe, presents as many difficulties as the 
study of the birthplace of man. Sir Ed- 
ward Forbes, many years ago, propounded 
@ theory of “ pumerous centers of creation” 





—a theory that has met with more or less 
favor. Lyell and Darwin seem to have 
entertained some such views. Professor 
Macoun inclines to the belief that the 
plants of North America had their original 
home inthe North, and that all the flora 
which we find only in a fossil condition, 
originated in the same manner, in one spot 
in the Northern regions, and have migrated 
southwardly, 


.... Thesow-bugs, or Onisc us, are generally 
supposed to feed on decaying plants and an- 
imals, and are thus useful scavengers, 
‘bese crustaceans, which occur all over the 
world, living under sticks, logs, dead leaves- 
etc., have been found in California by Mr. 
W. G. Wright, as reported in Insect Life, to 
feed on living plants. They not only ate 
into and ruined native cactuses, but also 
swarmed on roses, geraniums and a wistaria 
from New York, which had heen hastily 
planted and covered with some old carpet. 
They ate the buds of the wistaria and chief- 
ly fed at night. 


---. Western Texas is now being settled 
s0 rapidly that continual inquiries are 
made as to plants collected there. The op- 
portunity for study has chiefly been tke 
reports of the various exploring expeditions. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
started to remedy this, and a “ Manual” is 
being issued, prepared by Prof. J. M. 
Coulter. Part I has been issued, contain- 
ing the whole of the Polypetelw. A new cru- 
cifer is described, and a figure given under 
the name of Thelyspermum Vaseyi. 


...-[t appears that the rustic population 
of North Carolina treat the ‘ Best’’ or 
“Bess” bug, which is a beetle (Passalus 
cornutus), very tenderly ‘* because of the 
good office it performs.”’ ‘It is said,’’ says 
a correspondent of Insect Life, ‘‘ to afford 
an oil or drop of ‘blood’ that is a present 
cure for earache. Pulled in two, one drop 
of liquid is found which, dropped into the 
ear, gives immediate relief.’’ 








School and College. 


THE announcements for the academic 
year 1891-’92 at Brown University have 
just beenissued. The new collegiate year 
will begin September 16th, and the college 
year, which has hitherto been divided into 
two terms, will hereafter have three terms, 
corresponding to the divisions of the year 
made by the recesses. The first term will 
end at the Christmas recess, December 19th- 
28ch. The spring recess will occur March 
24th-30th. Commencement will be on the 
fourth Wednesday in June. The tuition 
will be raised from $100 to $110 a year. 
The following instructors have been added 
to the faculty: Charles Edwio Bennett, 
A.B., Protessor of Classical Philology; Wil- 
fred Harold Munro, A.M., Asseciate Pro- 
fessor of History: George Grafton Wilson, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political and 
Social Science; Edmund Burke Delabarre, 
Ph D., Associate Professor of Psychology; 
Adrian Scott, A.M., kustructor in German; 
Henry Packer Manning, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Mathematics; Walter Mills Saunders, 
Instructor in Chemistry; Clarence Kd- 
ward Wilson, Lastructor in Chemistry. 
Advanced instruction will be given in all 
the departments of the university to grad- 
uate students, and courses are arranged 
leading to the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy. The degree of A.M. 
will no longer be secured by any graduate 
of three years’ standing, but will be con- 
ferred as the result of a prescribed course of 
study. 

.-There has arriyed recently at the Catho- 
lic University in Washington a statue of 
Leo XLII of the size known to sculptors as 
semi-colossal, representing the sovereiga 
pontiff as seated upon the pontifical throne 
vested in cope, alb and rochet and wearing 
the tiara, bis left hand resting upon the arm 
of the throne and his right hand raised in 
benediction. This will probably be placed 
in the great academic hall of the University 
under the rotunda of the main building of 
the Department of Philosophy and Letters. 
A suite of apartments is being prepared in 
the Divinity Building for the Rev. James 
McMahon, the great benefactor of the Uni- 
versity, and preparations are being made 
for the reception of three professors expect- 
ed this fail from Europe, where they have 
been prosecuting their studies. A large and 
valuable collection of aboriginal pottery 
and stone implements from the Mississippi, 
a gift tothe University, is now being exam- 
ined and arranged. A number of Catholic 
organizations are already securing head- 
quarters in connection with the University, 
The first to come were the Paulist Fathers, 
and others, including the Dominican, are 


completing their arrangements, 





....The commencement exercises at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
were held during the week commencing 
the 29th of July. An unusual number of 
visitors were present, including ten bishops 
and some fifty visiting clergy, among themh 
Dean Hoffman, of the General Theological 
Seminary of New York, who preached the 
commencement sermon in St. Augustine’s 
Chapel on the 2d of August. On Tuesday 
evening the assistant bishop of Louisiana, 
Sewanee’s first M.A. graduate, and first 
bishop, addressed the literary societies on 
Personality in Literature,and on Wednesday 
morning the commencement oration was 
delivered by the Hon. Henry Watterson of 
Kentucky. There were twelve M.A. grad- 
uates,an unusual number, besides a number 
of B.A., B.S., and B.Lt. degrees, and one 
B.D. The honorary degrees were announced 
by the Chancellor, the Bishop of Texas, 
and included the degree D.C.L. conferred 
on the Hon. Henry Watterson and on Dr. 
Price, of Columbia College; LL.D. on Dr. 
Hoffman and Dr. Mallory, of New York; 
D.D. on the Right Rev. H. M. Jackson, 
Assistant Bishop of Alabama, and on the 
Right Rev. David Sessums, Assistant Bish- 
op of Louisiana. 


...-[n the same line as that adopted by 
the Baptists of the West, propositions are 
being made for a consolidation or federation 
of Methodist institutions of learning. In 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate the 
Rev. C. H. Payne, LL.D., presents a num- 
ber of principles waich, in his judgment, 
should formthe basis of such a federation. 
Their aim is to preserve the independence 
of the individual schools while, at the same 
time, securing mutual kelp and the support 
that comes from official recognition by the 
Church; to insure some uniformity of 
classification and grade, and prevent the 
granting of degrees by irresponsible insti- 
tutions; the deeding of school property to 
the Church, for its preservation from alien- 
ation from educational uses; the recogni- 
tion of a national Methodist University as 
the fitting head of the Methodist national 
educational system. 


.... The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature held a summer conference at Avon- 
by-the-Sea, N. J., July 3lst. The President 
of the Institute isthe Rev. Edward T. Bart- 
lett. Prof. George S. Burroughs is the 
vice president, and Dr. William RK. Harper 
is the principal. The Board of Directors is 
composed of the Rev. Dr. E. B. Andrews, 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Brooks, Prof. Charles R. Brown, Prof. 
Francis Brown, Prof. Marcus D. Buell, the 
Rev. Dr. Edward S. Curtis, Bishop H. C. 
Potter, Prof. George B. Stevens, Prof. Mil- 
ton S. Terry, Prof. J. Henry Thayer, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent. The subject dis- 
cussed was the inductive method of teach- 
ing the Bible. 


...-The large increase in the number of 
incoming students at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at New Haven makes it abso- 
lutely necessary that the quarters be en- 
larged at once, and plans are being pre- 
pared foranew building. By the Fayer- 
weather will the school will receive about 
$500,000, and the college authorities propose 
to use a large part of this in the erection of 
a new building on land facing Prospect 
Street in the rear of the present Sheffield 
laboratory. It will be larger than any of 
the buildings now used by the school—three 
stories high, and one hundred feet in 
length. The cost is estimated at between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 


...»Prof, James Woodrow, D.D., the same 
man Over whom there has been the theo- 
logical discussion in the Lutheran Presby- 
terian Church, has been elected President 
of the re-organized South Carolina College, 
and Professor of Biology, Geology and Min- 
eralogy. The election was unanimous, and 
fourteen out of the fifteen ministers were 
present. The Board seems to be made up 
of the Governor of the state, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, six State Senators, and 
five members ot the Lower House. 

...- Tufts College will soon be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of several new build- 
ings, including a divinity hall, whick will 
bear the name of Dr. Miner, and a new 
dormitory building three stories high, 64 by 
87 feet, and furnishing twelve students 
rooms on each floor. The West Hali will 
be etilarged by the addition of nine new 


suites, and improved by the introduction of 


steam heating apparatus. 

..--The directors of the West ern Theo 
logical Seminary at Allegheny, Penn., have 
elected the Rev. J. D. Moffatt, President of 
Washington aud Jefferson College, to the 
chair of taeology, Auburn Seminary has 
chosen the Rev. Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt, of 
Hamilton College, to fill its chair of sacred 
literature rhetoric, 
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{The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
t their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.] 





A RELIC OF “THE DAUPHIN.” 





BY FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





BEFORE me is a thin blank book, of the 
size variously called 18mo, 24mo, and 
**duodecimo et infra.” The covers are 
solid tho shabby; the paper is of the sort 
on which our grandfathers were content 
to write when the century was young. 
Most of the leaves—as is apt to be the 
case with diaries of the like—are neither 
enriched nor defaced with records, but re- 
main as they were when the volume was 
bought of some border stationer, except 
for the slight yellowirg and scarring 
of time. This sad survival must have 
reposed for many years in a place of 
safe obscurity until it came to my hands 
as one of a cheap and disregarded auc- 
tion lot. 

On the fly-leaf is a manuscript title, and 
I wish I could be sure it was by thesame 
hand that penned what follows, The 
writing is smaller and more clerkly; less 
of the woods, so to speak, and more of 
the study. Differences of ink and pen 
might account for this; but the initial in- 
scription seems younger than the rest. It 
begins with the word ‘ Indian,” incom- 
pletely formed and partially crossed out, 
Then comes | ‘‘ Church Chants | set to 
music with words | in the Chippeway Dia- 
lect, | by | Eleazar Williams.” 

lam afraid this is not an autograph; 
but there is no reason to doubt the genu- 
ineness of the sequent pages. There are 
ten in music; two of them are headed 
‘* Benedicamus Domino” and ‘*Te Deum 
laudamus.” The others might be deci- 
pherable by an expert in aboriginal 
tongues; as for the words of the chants, 
I rest in faith on the title-page, and cheer- 
fully suppose them to be *‘ Chippeway.” 
They were indited when the author, or 
translator, or transcriber was peacefully 
missionating to his half-brothers by adop- 
tion, if not by blood, in the wild parts of 
New York State, soon after his somewhat 
notable doings in the War of 1812, or 
almost a generation before he met, or im- 
agined that he met,the Prince de Join- 
ville, and heard or dreamed of his royal 
birth. 

A few pages at the other end of the 
book were used for accounts; the writing 
here is coars°r than in the title, and the 
spelling of his first name is different and 
after the style of the Jast century. The 

items are neither numerous nor momen- 
tous; they may speak for themselves, in 
extracts: 


** Louis Denny, Dr., to Eleazer Wiliams. 

January 8, 1818 To two breakfastes at Rome, 
$00.62. 

9. At Utica, two Suppers, Lodging and break- 
fast and two horses keeping, $2.88. | To cash, 31. 

To oats at Westmoreland, 31.” 

These rates do not seem very low for 
the back districts in those days. The 
next account is the most voluminous; it 
appears to imply that the Dauphin was 
intrusted with payments, in the way of 
a pension or what not, to one, at least, of 
his Indians: , 

“ Peter Augus, Dr. [to] Eleazer Williams. 

A.D. 1817, Sept. 11. To cash to yourself.$10 00 

Sept. 23. At Albany, to cash as per 

your receipt............. ere deeteabasess 

Nov. 18th. By your order paid to 


a 9 tick das ccctdunade deknesdnn usin’ 15 00 
You received from Anthony D. Mi- 

chael on my account.................. 3 00 
By your order I paid to John August.. 1 00 


9 Paid to yourself................-ce005 8 
By your order paid to Thomas Shen- 
MOHD WIE. sinc vcvevocvecsovccoecss 
By your order I gave an orderin favour 
of John Augus on Van Miestic and 


Ns nc cacearneen+tntnte Gade chawid 40 00 
February 10th, 1818, paid to Peter 

, o0025euerentinansnsanuenanessi 24 00 
To your boy, 9. to yourself 4. to your- 

a PRS Fee ‘ oe “4” 


This was rather loose book-keeping, as 
well as ‘‘ optional orthography” in the 
way of patronymics; but it probably 
answered its purpose. The other items 
are brief: 


and the same sum to three others. See their 
receipts.” 
“ April, 1819, $9.00 sent to me (to be delivered 
to three persons of this party) by Mr. Button— 
one three dol bill counter [feit?] of Hundson 
bank—the other bills of Buffalo Baak not cur- 
rent—the two latter received $2.50 in good 
money.” 
Mr. Button ought not to have fobbed 
off a ‘‘counter” bill on the poor Indians; 
but mavy of us would be glad to ex- 
change the ‘‘not current” notes (as those 
of the late Confederacy) from our cabi- 
nets and boxes of curiosa at the rate of 
$83 or $6, whichever be the meaning, for 
$2.50, or considerably less, in ‘ good 
money.” Here is the last: 
“1818, Sept. 9th. To be paid for 12 bush- 

ells of wheat to MR [?] May.......... $14 00 
Still due to him on old account...... P 


Gitte for PAMSONS. 2... ccccccccccee vee 62 


What did the missionary want of pigeons? 

Alas! we shall never know. If he bad 

given us the tale of his life in those days 

of forest itinerancy, or still better, in the 

preceding years when he was a confiden- 

tial agent of the Government, as a leader 

of St, Regis rangers (the accounts are 

somewhat hazy and conflicting), it would 

have been more interesting than these 

random and fragmentary items. That is 

to say, it might have been, if he possessed 

the gift of narration, which is not proven. 

Good material does not always secure a 

goed story, true or false. 

When he jotted down these accounts 

and wrote out the words and music of 

the chants, the good man probably sup- 

posed himself to be the son of Thomas 

Williams, or Tehwagwanegan, the half- 

or quarter-breed of St. Regis’s chief, and 

thereby the great-great-grandson of ‘‘ the 

Redeemed Captive” of Deerfield. Lime- 

age used to get fearfully mixed in the 
days of the French and British and 
American wars, especially if people lived 

in the woods. Even since we became 
peaceful and civilized, good Americans, 
out of New England, are seldom on fa- 
tmiliar terms ‘with their ancestors back of 
the second generation. Eleazar’s chief 
reason for doubting his reputed parent- 
age (if he did doubt it), prior to the 
alleged revelation on the Western steam- 
boat in 1841, was the fact that in youth he 
was sent to school at Longmeadow and 
his bills paid. Appleton’s *‘ American Bi- 
ography” says, on the professed authority 
of the late Bishop Robertson, that Wil- 
liams’s own papers remove all elements of 
mystery from this. One Indian swore 
that two Frenchmen brought the child to 
Lake George; others testified that nothing 
of the sort occurred. He bore a general 
resemblance to Louis XVI, which is not 
corclusive evidence, and certain marks 
on his body were said to have been also 
on the poor young Dauphin’s. The sim- 
plest way out of the difficulty would be to 
suppose him a liar or a visionary; but 
such does not seem to have been his char- 
acter. An impostor goes about making a 
noise and pushing his claims ‘‘for all 
they are worth”; Williams did nothing of 
the kind; it was not he, but Dr. Hanson, 
who published the story, first in Put- 
nam's, and then ina book. Joinville, of 
course, denied the tale of the interview 
in 1841—a tale sufficiently marvelous 
and improbable to be either true or false, 
as one may choose to think of it. Thata 
king’s son should take the trouble to hunt 
up in a remote and obscure corner of the 
earth an unconscious rival of his imme- 
diate family, and offer to buy up, at a 
huge price, pretensions which the pre- 
tender had not before heard of, and thus 
secure a silence which had been kept up 
to tbat date and could only be endangered 
Ly these quaint proceedings—in the ears 
of Americans, to whom thrones and the 
‘*right” to inherit them have an inevita- 
ble air of bouffe, the tale sounds like a 
huge concoction of Mark Twain or Ar- 
temus Ward. But then there are mon- 
archists in the world as well as re- 
publicans, and each has his own point 
of view. The average son of lib- 
erty, on being suddenly informed that 
his claim to a crown preceded that 
of its wearer, would probably be ready 
to sell out bis rights for five dollars, 
and feel that the situation was jocose 
rather than solemn; but Williams had 





“ May, 1819, paid five Dollars to Pritchtru 








or not, and might be able to maintain a 
more respectful mental attitude. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he acted with 
more dignity than some of bis ancestral 
Bourbons were apt to display, and was as 
far a3 possible from being ‘‘on the make.” 
“If the thing is so, it is so, and Tam not 
going to deny it by word or deed.” Soc- 
rates could not have taken a finer posi- 
tion than that. The vulgar, practical 
mind would have said: ‘‘ Give me a hun- 
dred thousand down, or ten thousand a 
year, as you prefer, and we'll call it 
equare.” 

And yet the late Dr, Lossing, to whom 
bistorical researches were daily bread and 
meat, took a brief for ‘the Dauphin” 
long after the humble missionary, Eleazar 
Williams, had gone where questions of 
genealogy and government (we may pre- 
sume) are no longer mooted. His able 
article in these columns, September 224, 
1887, whether it convinced anybody or 
not, gave fresh life and interest to a sub- 
ject too curious to be easily forgotten. 
It seems to me that we have here, as in 
many higher and more important mat- 
ters, a fine opportunity to practice the 
useful virtue of mental suspense, and to 
leave the question open. Was Williams 
the Dauphin, or was he not? I don’t know 
—nor does anytoly. 


Philomythus. An Antidote against Cre- 

dulity. A Discussion of Cardinal New- 

man’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 

By Edwin A. Abbott. (Macmillan & Co., 

New York. $1.25.) The second edition of 

this striking work has rapidly followed the 

first in London, after an interval of only two 

months. It is considerably augmented in 

bulk by a Preface of seventy-five pages 

dealing with Mr. R. H. Hutton’s Essay on 

Newman and the critical attacks of Mr. 

Wilfrid Ward and of the Spectator. Ths 
Preface, unapproachable by ordinary mor- 

tals in style and irreproachable in tone asin 
temper, is the best possible introduction to 

the very searching criticism to which Mr. 

Abbott subjects Newman’s method of rea- 

soning, and particularly the methods he 
has laid down in “* The Grammar of Assent”’ 

and ‘‘ The Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles ”’ 

for bringing one’s self to accept the Roman 
Catholic legepds. Genius bas rarely ap- 

peared on the stage of religious controversy 
in more brilliant form than in Philo 

mythus. As a piece of dialectic analysis 
expressed in strong, nervous, and yet lim 

pid classical English, we shall have to go to 
the A pologia to find anything to match it. 
All lovers of clear thought and valid rea- 
soning will probably agree with us that 
Canon Kingsley has been more than vindi- 
cated at last. At all events good Protes- 
tants have now a volume which they can 
without shame place on their shelves be- 
side Newman’s Apologia. There are few 
books inthe world to which an intelligent 
reader can give unqualified assent, and this 
book of Professor Abbott’s is not one of 
those few. His attack, for example, on 
“probability” as the basis of faith, while 
luminous, healthy, and very conducive to 
sound and honest thinking, contains 
much which will seem doubtful and per- 
haps mischievous to the students of Bishop 
Butler’s great argument, but after all itis 
substantially true. In our notice of New- 
man at the time of his death we intimated 
that the cardinal had made a use of “‘ prob- 
ability’? not warranted by Butler, and 
drawn from it conclusions which were 
irrational in themselves and not contem- 
plated in Butler’s argument. For this we 
were promptly called to account by some 
Roman Catholic admirers of Newman whom 
we take great pleasure in referring to Mr. 
Abbott’s volume as a completer reply than 
we were in any position to give. In his 
strictures on ‘‘ probability” as the basis of 
faith, Abbott uses the word in Newman’s 
sense and not at all in the Butler sense and 
useofit. Onthe question '‘ What is faith?” 
Professor Abbott commits himself to the 
guidance of Keble. His language is most 
instructive: 

“What part does Reason play in the forma- 
tion of this faith? Reason classifies the phe- 
nomena and infers their probable causes. Does 
Reason leadus to God in Christ through the 
phenomena of the world, the family, the Bible, 
and the Church? . . . It would seem that 
here there must be a weighing of probabilities. 
In the play of Euripides, we see Ion, ignorant 
of his parentage, scrutinizing his old cradle, 
and minutely examining the swaddling clothes 
and the tokens of his babyhood, and pondering 
over his mother’s answers before recognizing 
that he is indeed her son and flying to her 
arms. The suspense is terrible, the strain is 
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Heavenly Father by a long estranged fatherless 

soul” (pp. 65 and 6#). 

Of the relation between faith and reason in 

thus coming to God we have this beautiful 

illustration, which at the same time shows 

what Mr. Abbott has in mind when he re- 

fuses to follow Newman and place faith on 

a basis of balanced probabilities. 

“ At this juncture, therefore, where Reason 

would fain weigh the prosand cons, and decide 

the question in her own systematic way, Faith 

puts her gently aside. ‘ If this were a question 

of simple fact, I should have to bow to you: but 

it is now mainly a question of the unverifiable 

causes of fact. You did your work when you 

laid the evidence before me and helped me to 

judge of the honesty of the witness and general 

consistency of the testimony. That in now over. 

It is right for me to believe that God is our 

Father: I need to believe, and it is right to be- 

lieve, that Christ in some sense rose from the 

dead and triumphed over sin. We are herein 

a region where what is right is true: and to test 

the right is my faculty, not yours.’” 

Mr. Abbott’s book is, however, no narrow 

piece of controversialism. It subjects the 

whole system of plausible assumptions, il- 

lusions, delusions and veiled hypocrisies by 

which men are persuaded to lull their rea- 

son into submission to authority or fable to 

an analysis. Such a criticism obscuratism 

does not encounter once in a century from a 

Protestant theologian. It would have been 

well if, when Newman left the English 

Church, he had taken his leaven with him 

out of the Protestant communion alto- 

gether. But he did pot. The Church will 

have to cast out its own demons, and no 

one can read this book through, especially 

the ehapters on *‘ A Grammar of Ecclesias- 

tical Assent,” “An Art of Ecclesiastical 

Rhetoric,” and ‘‘What is the Harm of This?” 

without experiencing a gratifying clearing 
of his mental atmospbere. 

Addresses by Professor Henry Drum- 
mond, with a brief sketch of the author. 

By the Rev. W. J. Dawson. (Fleming H. 

Revell Co., New York. 75 cents.) This vol- 
ume contains the most effective of Professor 
Drummond’s addresses, beginning with 

‘* Love: the supreme gift; the greatest thing 
in the world,” and ending with the inimit- 

able “ First, a Talk with Boys.” It is neat- 
ly printed and bound. The Hearing 
Heart. By Anna Shipton. (Bradley & 
Woodruff, Boston. $1.00.) This volume, 
composed of leaves from the author’s relig- 
ious experience, is by the well-known au- 
thor of *‘ Tell Jesus,”’ ‘‘ Secret of the Lord,’’ 
“ Waiting Hours,” etc. It is pervaded by 
the spirit of absolu’e trust in God and 
childlike acceptance of his word. In many 
respects the reader will be reminded of the 
Misses Havergal. Stumbling Stones Re- 
moved from the Word of God, is the Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson’s latest publication. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 50 
cents.) By the same autbor, a little bro- 
chure on the evangelization of all peoples as 
The Greatest Work in the Worid, is pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. (35cents.) Odd Hours for Young 
People. By Gilderoy. (Publishing House 
of the Methodist Episeopal Church South, 
Nashville, Tenn. $1.00.) There is a good 
deal of the gospel of manliness in these 
stories, and nothing, so far as we can see, to 
contradict the Gospel of Christ. They 
are border stories, bold, brief and pithy, 
such as would be told around a camp 
fire in the woods with great applause. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Playing, and other 
Addresses to Children. By the Right Rev. 
John Charles Ryle, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool. (Pub. House of the” Metis. 
Epis. Church South, Nashville, ‘I'epn. 
50 cents.) With the personal magnetism of 
a dignified, gracious and sympathetic de- 
livery added to them, these talks to children 
would be extremely effective. “ Little and 
Wise” is exceedingly bappy, and comes 
nearest of all of them to the touch of gen- 
ius. They are sometimes too obviously 
written down to the children’s level. 
Jesus the Living One: A Historical Study 
of John’s Three Visions. By the Rev. 
Henry Alexander White, Ph.D., Professor 
of History in Washington-Lee University. 
(Whittet and Shepperson, Richmond, Va., 
$100.) It is not given to every man to find 
something to say which is worth saying, and 
to say it in so attractive a form,while talking 
ona much controverted subject, and with- 
outonce dipping his penin the stream of 
controversy, as Mr. White does. His book, as 
a whole, makes a welcome and pleasing im- 
pression of the rich mines which remain to 
be worked in the writings of John wholly 
outside the disputed territory. Professor 
White is very successful and very happy in 
drawing spiritual food from the sacred text, 
and in applying the Word to the main use 
for which it was given. The Interpreter 
with his Bible. By A. E. Waffle, A. M. 























unique. Much more might it seem at first sight 





French blood in his veins, whether royal 


to be so in the case of the recognition of a 


(4. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 60 
cents.) This little book comes to us from 
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the author of a Prize Essay on “‘ The Lord’s 

Day,” and of ‘‘ The Servant and his Lord.” 

It is a plain, practical and sensible little 

manual of suggestions to students of 

the Bible as to the spiritual preparation re- 

quired, the general principles of interpreta- 

tion, and the interpretation of figurative 

language. Onthe whole, the book, taken 

as representing the average standard and 

theory of biblical interpretation, indicates 
the gratifying advance that has been made 
by the teachers of the Church.-——-Heav- 
en. By George Sumner Weaver, D.D. (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Boston. 75 
cents.) This volume is No. IX of the ** Man- 
uals of Faith and Duty,’’ edited by the Rev. 

J. 3. Cantwell, D.D. The author denies the 
doctrine of theseparation of the race in the 
life to come by a moral line of distinction 
between the righteous and the wicked. 

Heaven is to bim, therefore, simply the 
“ over-the-river world,”’ to which the wick- 
ed come with the righteous, and in “‘ a bad 
state of mind,” “with the paralysis of 
wickedness upon them, with the evil of 
wickedness in them” (p. 52), but to 
have i6 swiftly purged out of them by 
the powerful demonstrations of heav- 
enly revelations. We do not wunder- 
stand this doctrine. It is ali the blinder to 
us as the author insists that the wicked go 
into this “ over-the-river world” with the 
power and freedom of the will unbroken, 
and with their individual characteristics, 
principles and impulses unchanged. Is not 
this a viewof the subject which re-acts fatally 
against the justice of God in this world? for 
if there is a condition of existence in which 
freedom and personal responsibility can be 
maintained but in which the free agent can 
be certainly transformed into a holy being 
and purged of sin, it is not easy to see why 
it has not been introduced into this world. 
To these we would add a brief men- 
tion of two delightful discourses—The 
Problem of Jesus (John Y. Huber Co., 
Philadelphia), a rich, ripe and splendidly 
finished attempt to reply to the question, 
What think ye of Jesus? by the Rev.George 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia; and an 
address to the students of Yale on The Four 
Men, by the Rev. James Stalker, D.D., au- 
thor of “The Life of Jesus Christ” and of 
of ** lmago Christi.””, The “ Four Men’’ of 
this address are: ‘‘ The man the world sees’’; 
‘“‘“The man seen by the person who knows 
him best’’; ‘“‘The man seen by himself’; 
“‘The man whom God sees.”” A better ad- 
dress to young persons there could hardly 
be, and it could hardly have been more ef- 
fective in personal delivery than it. is in 
print. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
50 cents.) 


The Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., has just 
published a Revise? Edition based on the 
Census of 1890, of Owr Country, its Possible 
Future and its Present Crisis, with an in- 
troduction byProf. Austin Phelps,D.D. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 60 cents.) 
The first edition of this work had an ex- 
traordinary sale and exerted a corresponding 
influence. Over 130,000 copies were sold, to 
take no account of its general reprinting in 
part or in whole by the press all over the 
country. There was a British edition of 
part of it, and at least one translation of 
the whole. The present edition begins on 
the 140th thousand. It is revised in several 
important particulars, first and most ob- 
viously in the statistic required to bring 
the book up to the progress and change of 
the country during the six years which 
have passed since the first publication. 
The Roman Catholic statisticis fuller, and 
quotations are made accurately from origi- 
nal documents. The chapter on Peril to 
the Public Schools has been added. That 
on Romapism is almost wholly new. Many 
errors such as will find their way into first 
editions have been corrected. Some sub- 
jects as to which little information was ac- 
cessible six years ago are in this volume 
very satisfactorily illustrated. We note 
with great satisfaction and as an indication 
of the usefulness of such work as that done 
by Dr. Strong that he is able to record a 
distinct improvement in the present situa- 
tion. He says: 

“The outlook is distinctly brighter than it 
was a half-dozen years ago, not because there 
are fewer perils to face, nor. with one or two 
exceptions, because they are any less threaten- 
ing, but because the public mind is being 
aroused to some appreciation of them, and the 
Christian Church is beginning to awake to the 
magnitude of her opportunity and her obliga- 
tion.” 





Tn connection with the above we call 
attention toa new volume by the “ Nun of 
Kenmuire,” What Rome Teaches. By M. F. 
Cusack. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 





York. $125.) This volume is intended to 
exhibit the ordinary practical teaching of 
the Church of Rome by one who for many 
years of her life certainly was in a position 


to know what it was. The book contains 
her testimony as to the teaching of that 
Church ou Papal infallibility, the salvabil- 
ity of Protestants, the plan of salvation, 
saivation through Mary, the doctrine of in- 
tention, the interference of Rome in polit- 
ical matters and education, and other im- 
portant points. 


The Doctrine of a Future Life from a 

Scriptural, Philosophical and Scientific 

Point of View, Including especially a Dis- 

cussion of Immortality, the Intermediate 

State, the Resurrection and Final Retrt- 

bution. By James Strong, 8.T.D., LL.D. 

(New York: Hunt & Eaton. 60 cents.) The 

subject of this little book and the points 

discussed in it are very accurately named in 

the title given above. In spite of its dog- 

matism and a narrow line of reasoning, it 

is on the whole the soundest, sanest and 

most generally useful discussion of the sub- 
ject we have recently seen. We believe that 
on such a wide induction and combination 
of light and probability frem all sources, 

“ scriptural, philosophical and scientific,” a 
richer, fuller and more positive ground 
might be reached than Dr. Strong conducts 
us to; but in the midst of all the unauthor- 
ized, groundless and fanciful speculation 
whichhas been indulged on this subject since 
“Gates Ajar ’’was published, itisa healthy 
re-action to come at last to a hard-headed 

critic who brings us back to reality. We 
are disposed to accept the author’s large 
conclusions as to a second probation, the in- 
termediate state, the theory of annihilation, 
etc. Wedo not know what he means, how- 
ever, by indulging in such gratuitous ob- 
scurantism as his fling (p. 86) atthe theory 
of the ‘igneous origin of the earth and its 
fellow planets.’’ As to the material theory 
of the resurrection of the identical body, 
the Apostle Paul in I Cor. xv, 36-38 is not 
so easily disposed of as a witness against it. 
St. Paul seems to us to teach precisely the 
vitalizing germ theory which Dr. Strong 
attempts to crush with vehement assertion. 
Moreover, on page 81 and the following, he 
commits himself to Paul’s doctrine of the 
pneumatic body. We submit that this is a 
very different thing from the resurrection 
of the identical material body. Nor are we 
able, in comparing Dr. Strong’s remarks on 
the disembodied spirit, on page 44 for ex- 
ample, with his remarks on Paul’s doctrine 
of the pneumatic body, to see any substan- 
tial resemblance between them. The one 
is an existence in the form of abstract spirit, 
unrelated to its environment, incapable of 
relations, with no sensations, n0 perceptions, 
in dark self-conscious isolation (a horrible 
conception), while Paul tells us distinctly 
that God provides the departed soul with 
“a body as it pleaseth him.” At all events 
the soul in its new condition is not out of 
relation with its environment nor out of 
organic correlation with it. 


Among good school-books fresh from the 
press and which deserve examination we 
mention Elements ef Civil Government, 
by Alex. L. Peterman, late principal and 
professor of civil government in the Normal 
School of the Kentucky State College. It 
is a text-book fer public schools, high 
schools and normal schools, with a manual 
of reference for teachers. (American Book 
Co., New York. 60 cents.) Under the 
same head we name Readings from French 
History, edited by O. B. Super, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Dickinson College. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston. $1.00) Polyeucte, par 
Pierre Corneille, edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Alcée Fortier, professor of 
the French language and literature in 
Tulane University, Louisiana. This text- 
book is published in Heath’s ‘“‘ Modern Lan- 
guage Series.”’ (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
35 cents.) How Salwator Won, and 
other Recitations. A rather sensational 
collection, for the use of readers, as we as- 
sume, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who invites 
her readers to gaze on her portrait photo- 
graphed in a rather theatrical costume 
which she has taken pains to copyright. 
(Edgar S. Werner, New York. 50 cents.) 

In the “Men with a Mission” Series 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. 50 cents 
per number) the latest addition is Lord 
Lawrence, by the Rev. James J. Ellis—a 
brief, strong and really inspiring sketch of 
a very great man. “ Jottings from the 
Pacific, No. 3” is Two Cannibal Archipela- 
goes. New Hebrides and Solomon Groups, 
by Emma H. Adams (Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Co., Oakland, Cal. 60 cents), a well- 
made and well-printed volume, with spirited 
illustrations, written in a strong, lively and 
vivid style. The author knows what the 
Christian missionaries have done for these 
islands, and does not hesitate to avow it. 
This volume and the others from her hand, 
in the same series, are effective as indirect 
testimonies to the efficiency of modern 











Christian missions,———The latest addi- 





tion to the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets ”’ is 
Eothen, by A. W. Kinglake, published in 
the dainty style and clear, readable, tho 
small type of the previousvolumes. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1 00.) 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of 
Leipzig. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
$2.50.) This is the authorized translation 
from the third edition of the German origi- 
nal, by the Rev. James Denney, B.D. Itis 
published in good form in two volumes 
12mo, and belongs in ‘‘ The Foreign Bibli- 
cal Library,” edited by the Rev. W. Robert- 
son Niccoll, LL.D., editor of the Expositor. 
Our columns have contained full reviews of 
Delitzsch’s ‘‘Commentary on Isaiah,” to 
which we need add nothing beyond the 
general remark that it represents the high- 
water mark of German evangelical scholar- 
ship. So far as we have been able to com- 
pare the works, the translation appears to 
be well and faithfully done. 


Farming, by Richard Kendall Munkit- 
trick; illustrated by Arthur Burdett Frost. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $1 50.) 
This comic skit with copious laughable 
illustrations of laughable situations, on the 
richest paper and done in the richest man- 
ner, is intended to be a sort of droll epic of 
the Wall street lamb sheared by the coun- 
try wolves. The laugh this time is at the 
expense of the city dude who goes with his 
Phillida into the country where he can 
make nothing grow. Of course the story is 
extravaganza (that is thestaple of this kind 
of American wit), and the illustrations are 
burlesque. But there is a good deal of 
humor in the text which gives the bistory 
of the city pair, and there is a good deal to 
make one laugh in the pictures. 


Vol. IL. of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, edited by a committee of the 
classical instructors of Harvard, is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, Boston. ($1 50.) 
The contents of the volume are: “ Ques. 
tiones Petroniane, Scripsit” H. W. Hal- 
sey; “Greek and Roman Barbers,’”’ by 
Frank W. Nicolson: **Some Constructions 
in Andocides,” by Morris H Morgan; ‘* Ga- 
jus, or Gaius?” by Frederick D. Allen; ** An 
Inscribed Kotylos from Bosotia,” by John 
C. Rolfe; ‘“‘Nedum,” by J. W. H. Walden; 
“Some Uses of Neque (Nec) in Latin,” by J. 
B. Greenough; ‘‘ The Participial Construc- 
tion with Tvyxdvey and xvpéw,” by J. R. 
Wheeler; “The ‘Stage’ in Aristophanes,” by 
John Williams White; Indexes. 


A Study of the Sects. By Wm. H. Lyon 
(Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston.) 
We have found this little manual brief, accu- 
rate, compendious and well arranged. It is 
a useful compendium to be in any library 
and for usein Unitarian schools. Where 
they seem to have little or no definite creeds 
of their own, we can think of nothing bet- 
ter than the study of the creeds of other 
Churches. The manual contains condensed 
statements of the history. present condition 
and creed of all Christian bedies, and of 
pine which do not call themselves Christian, 
as, for example, the Spiritualists and Mor- 
mons. 


The People’s Worship and Psalter. Pre- 
pared bythe Rev. Robert S. MacArthur 
and the Rev. Francis Bellamy. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) This is a 
handsomely published ‘* Complete Order of 
Service for the Morning and Evening Wor- 
ship of Christian Congregations.” The 
points aimed at in its composition are nat- 
uralness in order and selection of matter, 
the removal of spectacular and theatrical 
display, attention to the congregational 
element of worship and the provision of ma- 
terial for it and alarge element of biblical 
and historical matter. 


The Science of Thought. By Charles Car- 
roll Everett, D.D., Busey Professor of The- 
ology in Harvard. Revised Edition. (De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. $1.50.) This 
is the revision of a work which was first 
published in 1869 and has passed through 
several editions since unchanged. The ad- 
ditions and omissions made to the present 
edition do not seriously change the book. 
Its merits still remain where they were and 
what they w-re, as the best attempt we 
have to represent the nature of thought by 
an analysis based on Hegel’s. 


In the series of ‘The Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria,” edited by Stuart J. Reid, 
we have The Right Honorable William 
Ewart Gladstone. By George W. E. Rus- 
sell. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1 00) 
This is the fourth number of this series now 
ready. The series, when complete, will con- 
tain nine numbers, on Beaconsfield, Mel- 
bourne, Peel, Gladstone, Palmerston, Rus- 





sell, Aberdeen, Derby and Salishury. The 


volumes are uniform, ard the series is an in- 
teresting and competent review of British 
politics for more than a half-century. 


Inter-Denominational Sermons. Edited 
by the Rev. Wellesley W. Bowdish, D.D., 
with an Introduction hy the Rev. James M. 
King, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
$1.25.) This volume contains a series of 
sermons preached in the *‘ Old John Street” 
M. E. church, in this city, by prom'nent 
ministers of different denominations. They 
are nearly thirty in number, are popular 
and effective, handsomely published and 
illustrated, with a portrait of the preacher 
well gotten up and prefixed to each sermon, 


The Post Restoration Period of the 
Church in the British Isles. (E. and J. B. 
Young & Co., New York. $100.) This vol- 
ume contains a series of five lectures deliv- 
ered in Trinity Chapel, New York, during 
Lent, 1890, by Bishop Perry, of Iowa: the 
Rev. A. G. Mortimer, of Castleton, N. Y.; 
the Rev. Thomas Richey, S.T.D., of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Bishop McLaren, Chicago: »nd the 
Ven. F. P. Davenport, D D., of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


in 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


...-M. Pierre Millet has written for The 
Century reminiscences of his brother, the 
great artist. 








.--. A new and final edition of Bartlett’s 
“ Familiar Quotations ”’ is to ‘appear soon. 
The list of authors now numbers 850. 


....Jn The Arena for August Miss Ame- 
lia B. Edwards’tells many pleasant things 
of her own home life and methods ot work. 


...»The Riverside Edition of Dr. Holmes’s 
Works will comprise fourteen volumes, 
and will be uniform with the collected 
editions of Longfellow and Whittier. 


.-.»-Mr. Thomas Whittaker has for publi- 
cation this fall a large number of new 
books, including a hundred volumes for 
children, and half a dozen new works on 
Church history and allied subjects. 


..--Harper’s Magazine for September 
will contain a short story by Elizabeth 
Stoddard with the pretty title “A Wheat- 
Field Idyl.”” Mr. Andrew Lang will com- 
ment upon “Much Ado About Nothing” in 
that series of Shakespearean plays which 
Mr. E. A. Abbey is illustrating. 


....Mr. Gleeson White, who for the past 
year has been editing The Art Amateur 
with such evident success, has resigned that 
post and will return to London in Septem- 
ber to continue his literary work there. Jhe 
Art Amateur will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to fill the position of so efficient and 
well equipped an editor. 


....The September Atluntic will publish 
astory by Mr. Rudyard Kipling callea “A 
Disturber of Traffic’; and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has prepared an article for The Cen- 
tury on this young weaver of strange ro- ’ 
mance. The next number of this magazine 
is also to contain a frontispiece of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich with an article on bis poems 
by Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman. 


...-1n the forthcoming number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, Professor Royce will write 
of “‘ Present Ideals of American University 
Life’; there will be stories by Thomas Nel- 
son Page and Charles G. D. Roberts; Mr. 
Andrew Lang will have a bookish essay; 
and the painter, Mr. Felix Moscheles, a 
friend of the late Robert Browning, will de- 
scribe his visit to the sleepy little Italian 
town of Asolo, after which Browning’s last 
volume of poems was named. 


....-Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the London 
publisher, announces the, following works 
for the fall season: in the Adventure Series, 
‘“* A Master Mariner,’”’ being the life and 
adventures of Captain Robert William 
Eastwick, edited by Herbert Compton; 
“ Adventures in Qneensland’”’; “The Ec-. 
capes of Latnde and Casanova from Prison,” 
edited, with introduction, by P. Villars. 
In the new Children’s Library, ‘‘The Brown 
Owl,” by Ford H. Hueffer; ‘‘The Chira 
Cup, and other Fairy Tales,” by Felix 
Voikhofsky; ‘Stories from Fairyland,” by 
Georges Drosines; ‘‘ Tales from the Mabin- 
ogion,” by Mrs. Williams; ‘“‘The Little 
Princess,’ and other Fairy Stories, by 
Lina Eckensteim; ‘‘ German Fairy Stories,”’ 
translated by various writers. They also an- 
nounce a second edition of “‘A Minor Poet,” 
by the late Amy Levy, in their Cameo Se 
ries. 


....An edition of the Synoptical Gospels 
and the Book of the Acts in the Sheetswa 
langu%ge has just been printed at the Bible 
House for the use of the misiovaries of the 
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aud of the people whom they areattempting 
to instruct in the elements of Christianity. 
The trarslation has been made by the Rev. 
Bh. F. Ousley, a graduate of Fisk University 
and of Oberlin Semiuary, who has prepared 
for the Bible Soctety Record an account of 
his work from which we select a few points. 
The language, thoclosely allied to the Zulu, 
and tho it has borrowed from the Zulu and 
from the dialects of neighboring tribes, is 
a distinct language in itself. Its first re- 
duction to writing began in the early part of 
1885. It is spoken, with dialectic variations, 
over a wide area of country, from the north- 
ero part of the Transvaal on the south to 
beyond the Sabi on the north, and along the 
east coast from Delagoa Bay on the south 
to Sofala and probably beyond, by from 
200,000 to 300,000 natives or more. Three 
books have thus far been printed in the 
Sheetswa, viz., a primer of 33 pages; a cate- 
ch'sm of 366 questions and answers—with 
the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
27 hymns and tunes—of 64 pages; and ** Tbe 
Story of the Gospels,’’ which contains 206 
pages. In this volume are also a few. chap- 
ters of Genesis and of Matthew. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Princ iples of Agrioulture for Common 
ools. I. ©. Winstow, A.M. 794x5k«. 
152. New York. Cincinnati, Chicago: 
he American Book Co...........see.eeeeseeee tat 
Plane and Solid Geometry. By Seth T. 
art. 744x5s, pp. ix, 406. The same....... 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. By Annie 
Martin, With ten illustrations. 73¢4544. DI 
vill, 288. New York: D. Appleton & Co...... 
Historical Evidences of the Old Testament. 
Toxo, pp. 419. New York: The American 
FEROS BODIET 0000 cecccccccccecccncececescogcqces 
Historical Evidence es of "the New Testament. 
744 x54, pp. 324. The same..... .....-eeceeeeeee 
Traits and Terrors. A Fela 7 
of the Russia of To-day. By 
With an Ode by po BAD 
734x534, pp. 28. Boston: Benj. 
The Story of a Musical Life. An Autobiog- 
raphy. sy George F. Koot. 844x54¢ pp. ix, 
255. Cliocinnati, Ohio: The John Church Co. 
Duty. A Book for Schools. By Julius H. Seelye. 
744x5, pp. 71. Boston: Ginn & Co 
Improved Method and Complete Manual (Gram- 
mar, Reader and Dictiouary in one Volume), 
tor the ~ystematic and Practical study of 
the German Language | she Kev Henry 
Losch, M L). 8&4x6, pp, xv, Philadelphia, 
Penn.: Christopher Somer "G DW ccccacese-s ce 
Making the Most of Life. By J. R. Miller. DD. 
(34x4134. pp. vi, 275. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. .....ccee--seeees 
Old Fashioned ores. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. Second Edition. 644x444. pp 145. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co... ecenceed 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the autho» 

The great already 
more than a thousand schools. 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 


In full cloth, 
paper from ne 
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Russian 
ture 
Lanin. 
Swinburne. 
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“Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


in in 
Its music 


success — use 


printed on the best 
half as large again as most simi- 


strongly bound, 
w type; 


lar books and costing no more. A single sample copy, 

postpaid, for 35 cents, and money refunded if book is 

returned. Take no new book without examining this. 
THE CENTURY CO., 


33 E. 17th St., New York. 
vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golden Texts 
for 'ot-'92 Sree on request. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOME LIFE ON AN O8- 
TRICH FARM. 


By ANNIE MARTIN. 
$1 25 
“One of the most charming descriptions of Afri- 
can experience that have come under our notes. 
The work does not contain adull pace. Iti 
a sparkling little book, of which it would be diffic ult 
to speak roo highly.’’—London Atheneum. 

“A perfect book of its kiad. . - Mrs Martin 
joins keen observing powers to a great love of Na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, and a rare de- 
scriptive faculty. Her pictures of the farm iife, but, 
above all, of her dumb companions, are admirable. 

. The illustrations are excellent.”—New York 
Eve ning Post. 


ONE WOMAN'S WAY. 


By EDMUND PENDLETON, author of 
Conventighal Bohemian,” 
Inheritance,” etc. No. 
Country Library. t2mo. 
cloth, $f 00. 

PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


Our 








Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 


a 
“A Virginia 
78, Town and 
Paper, 50 cents; 


AUTHOR'S 


“Mr. Pendteton shows power of invention, and skill 
in a aumatic arraugément.”—New York Tribune. 


* The vividly drawn characters of this interest ng 
and thoughtful novel [* A Conventional Bohemian ] 
are the work of aman gifted with genius.”’— Baiti- 
more Am rican, 
* Of the novels of the season * A Virginia Ipherit- 
ance’ strikes us as Lene among the best.’’—oeston 
Transcript. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3 & 5 Boxp Street, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg, 
TIBBALs BOOK CO., 26 Warren St,, N.Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 9 Rroadway.N.¥ 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::. 


Hea weton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, NewYork 
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An unusually attractive number. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 
SEPTEMGEER. 
ARTICLES. 

The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, By Richsrp WHEATLEY. With 9 N- 
lustrations. 

Much Ado about Nothing. With 9 Il- 


lustrations by Epwiw A, ABBRBY. 


Letters of Charlies Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. First Instalment. 

Vumiliar letters never before published, writ- 
ten during the time of the greatest intimacy 
between the two famous novelists. Edited, 
with notes and comments, by Laurence Hut- 
ton. 


Under the Minarets. Written and Ilus- 
trated by F. Hopkinson SMITH. 


Germany, France, and General Eu- 
ropean Politics. By Mr. De Biowrrz. 

A remarkable paper, in which the writer 
forecasts the future politics of Europe, and 
predicts a cataclysm which will change its 
yeography according to the issue of the com- 
bats which will then be fought out. 


Climpses of Western Architecture. 
Chicago. 2d Paper. By MONTGOMERY Scuvy- 
LER. With 10 Iustrations. 


Chinese Secret Societies. 
ERICK BOYLE. 

The history of some of tke most important 
xecret societies in China, to whose influence the 
recent outrages upon Christian missionaries 
in that eountry are attributed. 


An Untold Story of the Florida War. 
By HARRIBT PINCKNEY Huss. 


By FR«p- 


Plantagenet London. II. Prince 
and Merchant. By WaLtTer Besasr, 
Fully Illastrated. 
FICTION. 
An Imperative Duty. PartIll. By W.D. 


HOWELLS.—Peter Ibbetson. Part LV. Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER.—A 
Wheat-fleld Idyl, A Story. By Exiza- 
BETH STODDARD. 

The Editorial Departments conducted, as usual, by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN How- 
ELLS, and CHARLES DurLBY WARNER. 

Literary Notes, By LAURENCE HuTTovY. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
New York City 





READ THE 
JOHN FISKE, 
HERBERT SPENCER, and 
ANDREW D. WHITE, 
IN THE 
Popular Science Monthly 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ARTICLES BY 


The Doctrine of Ev«l«tien: Its Scope and Infin- 
ence. Prof. JOHN Fiskt&. The latest statement 
of scientific thought concerning this great process. 


The Limits of State-Duties. HERBERT SPEN- 

A strong argument aginst attempts by gov- 

craments to mold artificially the characters of 
citizens. 


From Vetich to Hygiene. PartIl. ANDREW D. 
Te. The overthrow of superstition by science 
in ‘sanitary matters. 
The shorter articles cover the usual v* riety of in- 
teresting and timelv scientific subjects, treated from 
a popular standpoint. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & co., NEW YORK. 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Pages, 30 Cents. 

4. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Sprace Herees, N.V 
tastefulle 

12 views. 


VIE = al promptly filled. Stamps 


taken. mand tor tenacteeten not fee EXCELSIOKN 
VIEW CO., Bank Buliaing, Colorado Springs. Colo. 


AGENTS “avvoovest = BOOKS. 


our POPULAR 
Splendidtermsto workers. Send for iliustra- 
ted Circulars to American Pablishing Cons Hart- 


ford, Conn.. Bosten. St Louis or Cincinnat 
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MUSIC. 


W *NTED.—Position by a thoroughly competent 
organist of six years’ ~~~ + in or near New 
York. Bestof reference furnished. Address D J., 
at this office. 





NOW READY! 





Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


—- BY — 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JAS. McGRANAHAN, GEO.C. 
23' HYMNS. 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES 


Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


STEBBINS. 





The John Church Co, 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinpati. 
13 E, 16th St,, New York. 


The Biglow & Main Co, 
76 E. %b St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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“Old Oarlo, Jane and Me.”.. Lavinia. .30c, 
“Only a Baby Small.” . 250, 


of 


“Nobody Else”. ..-..-- ....-French. ..260, 


THREE VERY PRETTY SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
ca” Will send the three, postage paid, for 50 cents. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








there is no end, and the foll list 
ane wos hag ¢ following lis comprises 


The Story of a Musical Life. 
Gospel thy by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, 
Gos ym ns No, 6, the new Gospe 

y Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 3 = 
~ ~~ Musical analyde. A system 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, 

The Month ve Banjoist. naan 
method for this favorite al By F. W. 


Wessenberg, $1.00. Pepular College 
Sengs. The best eatlastion of its kind ~~ 
issued at a low price. romgnes by L. Honore of 
Harvard Colle 50 cents. 

Florens, t e Pilgrim, A beaunful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 3ocents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. 


50 cents. 
— of the above sent postpaid on receipt 


ont! MUSIGAL WISIT9R co contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
ists. = fe 15cts.; 
Special terms to Clubs of hon or mor «ship oars ye 
PUBLISHED BY- ~ 


W. 4th ch 
y. 4th St. c. 
CINCINNATI, 8. ‘Stew Youk 


RISSHE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥, 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TKacHERs’ oe 
Oldest and best known a U. 
Establisbed 1835 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, xount nx. 


The 634 years opens on Thursday, September 10th, 
with oupacter secommodations in its new and 1m; 
roved peuildings. or circulars apply to W. 
KAPER; for admission, to Miss PHIL ENA 
McKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
Military Boarding 


Alexander Institute. School. White Plains, 


x., 22 miles from New York City. Boys fitted for 
colle ze, business and scientific schools. 
Principal 0. K. WILLI*, Ph.D. 
ALMA cs 


THE LEADING FOR LeUNG 
First class. 




















ag CUid. On WOMEN 
Address PRINCIPAL. AUSTIN, A.M. 


HLEY HA!.L Montvale, ¥ 
awe. We bool for Topas Ladies. Music. Avs and 
Lauguages. ISS WHITTEMORE, Prin. 


AUSURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


term opens Sept. i6th, 1891, For catalogue or 
ot , eed address 
WILLIS J, BEECHER, _ 
___ Clerk of ‘Faculty, Auburn, N.Y. 


BELLEWOOD SEMINARY. 
ANCHORAGE, KY. 
A long-established school for young Jadies where a 
thorough education may be secured under Christian 
influences 2t moderate expense. LITERARY, AKT 
aod MOSIC yh MENTS yo aecomplished 
instructors. Next session 0 opens Some. 2d, For cara 
logue, address Mins JOSEPHINE W. PRICE. 


CONNECTICUT. Coscoh, in the Town of Greenwich 

Me Ss. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
under fourteen, beeins its ninth year September 

léth. ‘Twelve pupils and four resident teachers com- 
bine to make this atrue and happy home, It is lo 
cate’ inone ofthe pleasantest and most healthful vi'- 
la ges on the Sound, and is one hour from New Yor' 
Circulars sent on application. 


BISHOPTHORPE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full Preparatory and prodemic Course. Stutenis 
Prepared for Collece. F.1. WALSH, Principal, 

South Bethlehem. Peon. 

"BL AIRSVILLE SEMINARY, Blairsville, 

Pa. For catalogs eddress 
Rev. T. R. EWING. D.D., Principal. 


I8s BOYFR’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and Vo 

sic School, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 19:34 
Chestnur St.. oe ee: Music Department in 
charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, and under the super- 
vision of W. ‘i. ‘Sherwood. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOOL OF LAW, 


Enlarged quarters. New Librar Largest Fac- 
ulty. Fees moderate. vree ame ENNETT. Opens 









































August 20, 1891. 


Chauney-Hal! School. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Tborough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for Business, avd for Col. 
lege. In all classes, Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-third annual catalogue sent on 
reqnest. 

he class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of s Lucy WHEE- 


LOCK. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


CLASSICAL Sr Been FOR GIRL&, 
work, Certificate acce} 








Re-ope Dt. 
Miss’ BARNES. Principals, 1961 Madison Ave., N. 


_ THE FAAYERAGK ROLASQE 


Rev. Pry i Weacn” A. oe Gs a eeaadress N, Y. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 
Both sexes. Number of boarders limi'ed. Attendanc 
three times as greatasit wasone yearago. Magnid- 
cent new building. 
GEORGE WHEELE®, Principal. 


DREW LADLES’ SEMINARY, Cazmel, N, 
Healthful, homelike. by rh, progress! ve. Ilius- 
trated circular. Rev. GEO. BY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first- class oniques. Elec- 
tr c lights, steam heat and eleva omical 
pa ad Art School, Music Batlding. "ae. 217 
stnd 
ELVIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

“ix specialists in musical faculty. mrery facility 
for v ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., Elmira, N. Y.' 


VR EKEOLS INSTITUTE, Freebvotd, N J. 


Boys’ Boarding School. “end for catalogue to 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A,.M., Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
‘lwelve teachers. Six graduating courses and pre- 
ah tory. For school year, Sept. Mth, $240 Aha 

oard. furnished room and all tuitions exce ee 
par | and typewriting. see i strated 
catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


FREEHOLD |NSTITUTE ‘yeetsotn 


Y. 























New Jersey. 

Boarding Sch for boys only Fits for any col- 
lege and for waste, Early application Sass. 
. CHAMBERS, A.M., ncipsl. 


H°x AND ae eae Healthfai: 
firm Stecipiine. individual attention, ¢ymna- 
sium; circulars. F. H. BREWER, A.M.,Fairfield,Conn. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


continues to give Young Women unsu d advan- 
tages for cainine best preparation for mst and 
for social life. Sanitation perfect. Send for refer- 
ences jist 7 ar. 

. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


IVY HALL wx ra ay DEFOR 


SEY. 
Home and College 2 Kenber 3 Young 
Ladies. Established 136). 

Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal. Bridgeton, N.J. 


LAKE ERTE SEMINARY, Painesvil'e, 0 
Buildings enlarged; increased oppertunities = the 
liberal and thorough education ef young wome 

Thirty-third yeas | be bs Septem ber 16th, 1591. 

Miss Y EVANS. Principal 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 

















qduate Depart 
sop + fealty, Speers eng age Late 
endow with's? 50,000, lege an ind Academ 
and Fer and Seminary for Ladies. 
Professional t Department located Im Ch 
‘0: Chicago College of Law, euch Medical Posies’ 
Chi re of Dental Surgery. All self-supporting 
and strong, For catalogues and information address, 
P & PNCERTS tke Forest, Ul. 





YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES 
42d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LIVINGSTON PARK SEMINARY, Roch- 
ester. N. Y. Home Church School for the care. man- 
agement and culture of young ladies. 35th year be- 
gins aoe 16th, 1891. Write for Lilustrated circular. 
Mrs. C. CURTI;, Principal. 


» Nee ACBUSET TS AMEBRST. 
AK GROVE HOME =CHOO 
Re-o 2 AS tember 2ith, #91. Pups ec Paethvee at 
Smith and Wellesley on our certifica 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM. A. s Principal. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 


? 10 Prosve 

FOR CORES. | CUNVELAND, Obi0. 
Re. ogee s Septe 

Certifcate adm its to 


Wellesley Smith and Vassar. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLEK, President. 


Mocetclair } pititcory A cudemy. Montclair. N.J. 
Gollewe and Busin soperst ion. 13 miles from 
N. For catalogue, address J.G. MACVICAR, A, M. 


Naty YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
rep. Dept. at Worrall Hall, Peekskill, 
CoOL. C J. WRIGHT. A.M., President. 























October 1. Address Hon. Dean, 
0 Ashburton Place, Boston, Bites 
For the higher 
education oi 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort 


young women. 
an« health. Full corps competent teachers. Year com- 
mences Sept.9, 1$91. For circulars and admission iVord, 
to in- Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, { Brad 
cipals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 


I RYN MAWR COLLEFE, Baty MAWR, 

Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, st*ting the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 


year, will be sent on application. 
nue 
R FFALO SEMINARY.—THS FORTY-FIRST 
oer begins September 16th. For circulars ad- 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Open to both sexes. Classical, Literary. Scientitic 
Courses. Preparatery and English stuilies in the 
Academy. School of Music. Ejoeution, Drawing, 
Painting. Expenses very low. Climate very hea!th- 
fui. Address 








New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave 





J. W. STRONG, President. 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Cor. EBEN | TOURJEE. 
RL FAELTEN, Direc 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, Etc. 


systematic cuarees in class and private lessons. 

Ten $10 to $30 for 20 class aad Many free 

Classes, Lectures, Recitals, etc. Elocu- 

tion, Oratory and Dramatic Le nd Fine 
—_ 

Organ Tuning. COMFORTABLE Hi HOME 

for Lady Students. Calendar Free. 


Fall Term rag Sept. 10, i89i. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin eae, Boston, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved in 1888 from Chestnut St , Philadelpnia, to 

Omnis. tt the Rh --4 country seat of JAY COOKE, 
ae ae r Wednesday, Septem: 

berate. ars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 

School. ‘Mont pido County, Pa. 

Prin Principal Emerita, 
—_ FRANCES E. Seezert, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
SYLV14 J. EaSTM. 








HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 
Siug-Sing-on-the-Hudson. N. Y. 


A school of the highest class for young Ladies, 
—— F BA. 4 -¥- Ce ae 4 


a superior 
i at th er Patt niet Field. win, 
ton, 
cis ne cee ie Eiloore, ©. C. Hatl,ete. Miss E. 
Bo sherrara. P 





Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
A Special Circular of as a ag is ready for dis- 
THE ball A ape a td 





F’ ROCHESTER. 
and, will sent on application to PRESIDENT 
DAVID J. "iL Rochester. N. Y. rm begias 
Seseuumnanl 10th. 





ROCKLAND COLLEGE, “VOSSaR NY 


College for Young Ladies. ntvoretiy Preparatory 

and iiusiness for Young Men. ssful school at 

popular rates. Catalogue of wo R. f. BANNISTER. 

ae under sasive. 

ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, Pn ne Fone my 
Mehegan Lake, N.Y. Healthful location. 


Send for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 











New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF re ory OF NEW YORK. 
D., LL.D., pueoupaaee. 


m 
Circulars and information sent on ap 
ROME ALLEN, . Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy wil Instruct a limited 
number by correspo: uence. 





SEDGWICK Berra a “ce 
shir 





SEYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE. Pine 
Plains, N. ¥. Healtbful. homelike, select. thor- 
ough. Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 





‘IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL Re 
» mistake in bringing ¢, “3 Sere begir sat etent, 





pain phiet. (8600 a year. SIGLAR, New burgh,N 
Bridgeton 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Bridecron, 


22d year begins Sept. ee =. Both sexes. Prepares 
for any College Teachin iness. French, Ger- 
man. Music, Art, Military” Dri. H. K.TRASK, ‘Prin. 


St John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y, (near Syracuse). 
Established 1869, 





faculties. 


meat. Shas 3; 
Kt Kev Sodingeoes” S.T. D.. 1 hao 
ee 
Address Le. Col. William Verbeek. 
Superintendent, 





miss TRemAs's FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
r the reception of 8 paotle on only. 
Students el for Vassar i Ss by certificate. 
Opens Se an Banal 
Apply 23 Academy St. caghkeopste, N. Y. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
“aratoga “prines. N. V. irty-seventh year 
be gins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph. D., Pres. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
No. 700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
ae next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23d, 








Te Ficulty will meet , incuhing students in the 
Presttents hy atlUAa 
be drawn at tip 
a g address will be yeattvered by Rev. Mar- 
ioceat. D D., in Adams Chapel Thursday, 
Sept. Sth, at 4PM. 
<tudents are urged to be present at the opening. 
1 Luggage should” be sent to No. 50 Kast 70th Street. 
wet Thir- 


UNIVERSITY $5285 

LAW SCH OOL isi 

Confers LL.8.; xlso (for new graduate courses) LL.M 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 


Address, PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Butiding, 120 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


NGTON . a 
For 
garaioger, 0 aarti eyes 4 te ORES. 


mite $ COLLEGE .tnore ny: 











hristian — a) oevow Bi Bulla. 
ty refined Chris ome. ew Build- 
io sae Modern Improvem =e Session beging 


6t om. send for C 
September, 18th, Ds PM SBEE DD. President, 





WESLEYA x AG! ADEM 
CAD EMT schools in 


o Ciness yy ee with ee d, — ths year, beginning 
Sept a for 
a.M. STEELE, Prin. Wilbraham, Mass. 


Ww Tv STEEET SEMINARY 
we ve ey MM 2th Year. ts provided 
r education in Collegiate, Hicete 








wien College for Young Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg. in famous 
berland Vatiey. From Baltimore four tours,Phil- 
a New York seven, Pittsourgh nine. Six 


trainsdaily.Boraer climate p avoiding bleak nor, $250 
ryeur room, 
potty Music and ; and Art 
00 


" u! 
mree. Music College B M. Handsome 
Butidings, 7. Steam Heat. ge ® Light, Gymnasium. 
ratory rcatalogue,ad 
Rev EDGAR. Ph. D. Pres Chambersvarg, Pa. 


ae prviniey 2 SCHOOL, 


rity open to eve 
J ogg Sner my AND = 


Ecaieee ete nar c get 
ena se erat Bete By 
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Financial. 


THE LOW PRICES OF SECURI- 
TIES. 





WITH our wheat crop so abundant as 
to give every promise of a ready sale 
abroad at fair prices because of the 
scarcity of food cereals in Europe, and 
with our other staple farm products in 
fairest. prospect, it is still a wonder in 
many quarters that no signs of a “‘ boom ” 
in general business anywhere appears 
and that prices for railway bonds and 
stocks continue low on our exchanges. 
In seeking for the causes of this anoma- 
lous state of things we should first con- 
sider the amount of capital now available 
to us. 

The average business man pays but 
little attention to the theories of political 
economy. Discussions on the province of 
money in affairs of trade have but little 
interest for him and yet the existing sit- 
uation brings home to us the truth 
that there can be no successful bnsiness 
unless capital as a distinct part joins with 
labor. It is estimated that ninety 
per cent, of all business is done through 
direct credit such as loans—or through 
what purports to be money but really only 
represents it, such as checks—all these 
being based on the good faith held by one 
business man toward another. We in 
America are inclined to belittle the part 
played by Eurupean money in our devel- 
opment. The United States have been 
growing rapidly in wealth; but the great 
annual increase has for years been owing 
in great part to the large sums of money 
invested by foreigners in America. Now 
that these yearly investments of foreign 
capital have been temporarily checked 
from causes of loss and discredit abroad 
for which the Americans are not respon- 
sible, and since the effects are visible to 
us in the diminished trading seen in some 
sections of our country and in the in- 
ability found in otber sections to “‘ float” 
enterprises somewhat speculative in char- 
acter tho not essentially unsound, we may 
be at first inclined to think that things in 
America bave received a serious blow. A 
little reflection ought, however, to teach 
us the great difference between real de- 
pression—that is a falling «ff much 
below previous years—and a check 
simply to our advancing prosperity. 
The former will not in all probability af- 
fect business in the United States. Our 
commerce is on a stable basis and the un- 
happy scenes of the Argentine Republic 
will not be repeated here. Butas to the 
latter—the check to increasing wealth— 
we may expect it until such times as will 
see againthe flow of foreign capital to 
our shores. The world is growing to- 


gether in a business sense, and as long as | 


depression, losses by bad investments, 
and general demoralization continue to 
exercise their baleful influence upon 
Europe and upon her moneyea men, we 
cannot expect from thence the capital 
which we must have if we are to continue 
the development of American industries 
at the former rapid rate. Hencein the 
ordinary course of affairs we are likely to 
see a shrinkage in the more uncertain 
lines of busimess until we reach the point 
where our own capital can easily carry 
forward our own enterprises. For this 
every business man sbould prepare him- 
self by a careful examination of his own 
affairs. How far is bis business specula- 
tion? Has he capital enough to stand a 
slight pressure? If he cannot answer 
these questions rightly to himself. let him 
take heedat once. The sooner the traders 
of the United States realize the fact that 
business uncertainty if extreme is now an 
element of danger, the sooner our coun- 
try will adapt herself to that immediate 
future which now seems probable, where- 
in our old-time easy supply of capital for 
allkinds of enterprises will be denied us. 
Yet this, as before remarked, will really 
be a return to ordinary growth in wealth, 
rather than a depression atall. 

While affairs are in the condition 
wherein must be expected a withdrawal 
of the investing capital to which we have 


been accustomed, it is most unfortunate 


that any question should arise about the 


soundness of our financial system; for 
the result must be a holding back on the 
part of both foreign and native capitalists 
of the money necessary for the carrying 
on of business, to say nothing of its de- 
velopment. Whatever opinion on bi- 
metalism as a theory our readers may 
hold, they ought to know that the lead- 
ing tinanciers regard the silver question 
as a serious menace to future prosperity. 
There are those who think that silver 
ought to be remonetized by all nations; 
but this is yet out of the question. Shall 
the United States alone of all countries 
adopt a gold and silver standard? And if 
we tay, No, there is the further and more 
subtle question: Shall we adopt such a 
policy as will inevitably lead us to the 
recognition of silver as money below ita 
value in gold, and this alone of all the 
great nations of the world? It is not in- 
tended here to discuss the merits of this 
question, but only to point out, whatever 
our own theories may be, that the possi- 
bility of lending gold and receiving pay 
in silver, 1s enough to keep capitalists 
from supporting any railway or industrial 
enterprise, however sound and prosper- 
ous it may be. 

These two important things are, it is 
generally conceded, the cause of the low 
prices on the stock exchanges and in other 
good investments. The stoppage of for- 
eign investments will last until confidence 
is restored in Europe. This will check 
our hitherto rapid increase in wealth, but 
ought not to disturb the foundations of 
our prosperity, since these are sound. 
The silver danger is real enough to add a 
yet little understood cause for the re- 
luctance which capitalists, both of Europe 
and of the United States, feel about buy- 
ing American securities, 


an 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








DURING last week the Wall Street mar- 
ket asa whole recorded a marked im- 
provement, tho there were a number of 
stocks such as Louisville and Nashville 
and Union Pacific which for known rea- 
89n failed to advance with the balance of 
the list. In Louisville, as has been inti- 
mated in these columns, there has been 
too great pressure of new stock; but the 
time vannot be far distant when the ad- 
ditional issue will become distributed, 
and the price finds its level. Union 
Pacific has been pressed for sale because 
of the financial complications into which 
it bas been allowed to drift. The present 
indications are that the danger of a re- 
ceivership for the property has been 
averted through the intervention of some 
of its friends, but this does not by any 
means enditstrouble. The syndicate we 
mentioned last week as having been 
organized to finance the debt was fright- 
ened, it seems, by the many adverse com- 
ments upon the scheme, and virtually 
disbanded. Now a new one is stated to 
have been organized by Gould men, as- 
sisted by the Drexel Morgan party. The 
presence of Mr. Morgan in the syndicate 
is believed to be in bebalf of the strong 
Western roads which would be very un- 
willing tosee a Receiver appointed for 
the Union Pacific 1f it could be avoided. 
A little more information is now at hand 
with reference to the road’s floating debt 
about which there has been so much wild 
speculation. It turns out to be in excess 
of the rumored $15,000,000. Indeed, the 
amount held in the East is said to aggre- 
gate nearly the amount above stated. In 
addition to this, banks in the West hold 
the Company’s notes secured by the collat- 
eral trust bonds to the amount of about 
$7,000,000. The company must have 
been in desperate straits to borrow 
money, for some of the notes given are 
for a very few thousand dollars. The 
Grarger stocks, influenced by the known 
favorable crop conditions, have been the 
leaders of the market, and made great 
progress toward a higher basis of prices at 
the end of the week. There were no new 
developments of consequence to influence 
speculation; it was merely a case of bears 
going to too great extremities, and hang- 
ing themselves with their own rope. 
Good buying for long account was noticed 
at the advance. Whether the market has 





started ona permanent advance is a 


matter of individual opinion; but there 
certainly seems to be less disposition at 
the moment to run the speculation on 
sentiment, and more to run it on fact. 
If this is the case, a resumption of out- 
side interest in the market, small at first, 
would not be surprising. Under the 
efforts of the prominent bear leaders, a 
great many weakly held stocks have been 
dislodged, and prices have been brought 
toa point where the opposition of the 
powerful bull interests bas been encoun- 
tered. Now that the ice has been broken 
the question is, whether the market will 
rule more active, or drift to another 
period of midsummer dullness. 


In any one of the past ten years, save 
the present one.the current favorable con- 
ditions for railway traffic would long be- 
fore this have been reflected in a wildly 
bullish speculation. It is generally agreed 
that a much larger amount of cur food 
products will be required abroad than we 
will be able to supply; and the floating 
supply of our railroad securities abroad 
available for shipment in payment, is very 
small, owing to the enormous liquidation 
which has been in progress ever since 
the Baring panic. Many of the losses 
sustained by British investors in the Ar- 
gentine have since D2cember last been re- 
couped by economies and by accumulated 
profits from various enterprises all over 
the world. An estimate of the losses in- 
curred made some time ago was that 
they amounted to about one year’s in- 
come of the British business men, Europe 
may hold a large amount of our railroad 
bonds, but many of these she will be slow 
to send back to us at current prices which 
show a material loss. 


Two annual reports which have been 
awaited with interest, those of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railways, have 
justcome to hand. They are among the 
strongest of the Western railways, and 
their statements are of the most encour- 
aging nature, considering the disturbed 
condition of railroad business during the 
term which they cover. The Nortk- 
western pamphlet is for the year ending 
May 21st. The Company’s indebtedness 
per mile will compare favorably with 
that of any of its neighbors. The road 
increased its gross earnings $628 837, but 
this was more than offset by the increased 
charges for the year, Operating ¢x- 
penses increased $785,526, but this 
amount represents chiefly Jabor per- 
formed on the property. Taxes were in- 
creased $100,000, and charges rose $134,- 
607, all of whith items combined pro- 
duced a comparative decrease in the sut- 
plus for the year of $390,402. The road 
paid the usual 7 per cent. dividend on the 
preferred stock and 6 per cent, on the 
common, after which it carried over a 
surplus of . $234,758 from the year’s 
operations. The Northwestern is more 
fortunate than the Rock Island, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and some 
other roads in that its proprietary exten- 
sions more than pay their own charges 
for interest, etc. The Northwestern’s ex- 
tensions returned a surplus of $52,000 to 
the parent company, and that in a poor 
crop year. The St. Paul pamphlet is not 
yet ready, but its figures of earnings are 
known. The road increased its gross 
earning, for its fiscal year ending June 
80th, $1,098,516, and managed to sques ze 
through with a net increase of $94,886. 
Other income was $334,207, making total 
net income $9,471 982. Fixed charges 
were $7,237,252, leaving a balance of 
$2,234 680. The April, 1891, dividend on 
the preferred stock, declared out of this 
balance, amounted to $767,756. ‘This re- 
port, tho no better than anticipated, ex- 
plains why the St. Paul clique has stood 
by its favorite so tirmly during all the re- 
cent period of depression. 


The loan market continues inactive, 
‘and generally steady in tone. Rates for 
call loans. on stock collateral showed a 
slight tendency to harden in sympathy 
with the firm rates on time contracts, 
business being done during the week at 
as high as 4 per cent. The ruling rate, 





however, was not above 1} per cent., with 
2 per cent, quoted for renewals. The 
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banks and trust companies maintained 3 
per cent. as their minimum rate. On 
time contracts rates were 5 per cent. for 
sixty days, and 6 pcr cent, for all terms 
from three to six months on first-class 
collateral, with offerings light. A few 
sales of commercial paper were made to 
city banks, but the market is still dull. 
Rates are 53@64 per cent. for choice in- 
dorsed bills, with 6}@7} per cent. nomi- 
nally quoted for single names. 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 15th, 1891: 


AMETICA .......-+-++- 205 WHIMOD. .n oveccvccscesses 109 
Broadway.... .... . 20036 | state of New York.. 100¢ 
City (Brooklyn)..... #i74¢| Western ........ «.... 96 


slike | Western 
inv 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 8. Aug. 15. Differences. 
LOanS.........++ $591,129,800 $394,080,200 Inc. $2,950,400 
Specie........... 5,882,800 65,375,900 Dec. 504,500 
Legal tenders 55,590,800 58,682,000 Inc.. 91,200 
Deposita........ 404,211,000 = 405,760,500 = Inc.. 1,549,300 
Circulation..... 4,299,000 4,755,800 Inc. 456,800 


The following shrews the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Bpecie.........0 $40,882,900 $65,375.200 Dec. $507,500 
Legal tenders.. 58,500,100 53,682,000 Inc, 91,200 
Total reserve... $119 475,600 $119,057,300 Dec. $416,230 
Reserve requ'd 

against dep’ts 101,052.75) 101,440,075 Inc, 387,325 
Excess of res’ ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 18420850 17,617,225 Dec. 83,625 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The well-known banking house of 
Blair & Co. bave for sale a limited 
amount of City of Denver 5 per cent. 
Public Improvement bonds, particulars 
regarding which may be obtained upon 
application. 


..The following table shows the im- 
ports (exclusive of specie) at the port of 
New York for the week ending August 
14°b: 





1891. 1890. 
ae $2,637,168 $2,225,913 
General mdse............. 7,810,260 5,370,899 

Total for week.......... $9,947,423 $7,506,812 


Prev. reported..... 326,618,499 337,858,693 


_ .$236,505,922 $345,455,505 


.. The statistician of the Produce Ex- 
change figures the year’s crop in the ce- 
reals named below, from the latest re- 
ports, as 543,858,000 bushels wheat, 2,026,- 
700,000 bushels corn, 685,722,000 bushels 
oats. The Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington has just prepared a statement of 
the exports of breadstuffs, mineral oils 
and cotton from the United States during 
July, and the figures, with a single ex- 
ception, show handsome gains over those 
of last year. The most gratifying feature 
of the «xhibit is found in the outward 
movement of breadstuffs, the total money 
value having risen to $16,379,291 from 
$10,733,669. This large increase was due 
chietly to the heavy export demand for 
wheat, the shipments of which amounted 
to $9 571,226 against $4,900.918. Cotton 
also showed a decided gain, the total hav- 
ing reached $4,410,645 against $2,730,876. 
The exports of mineral oils fell off to 
$4,177,350 frem $4,826,2 








Since Jan, Ist 


. Exports of merchandise for the 
week ending August llth were $1,372,349 
above those of the previous week. The 
following compar: s the totals for the pe- 
riods named: 





1890. 1801. 

For the ‘weeks .... ...... $5,871,889 $7,851,795 
Prev. reported:......... 198,645,464 209,016,777 
Since Jan. Ist... $204,016,853 $216,368,572 


..An advance in anthracite coal has 
been ordered by the companies, to take 
effect September ist. Egg, stove and 
chestnut’ are to be advanced om $3.88, 
$4.05 and $3.75 respectively to $4 00, $4,25 
and $3.90: grate is to remain $3.65. The 
statemen. of approximated shipments 
(tons) is as follows for the week ending 
August Ist: 


Region. 1891. 1890, Difference. 
Wyoming.... 301,680 423,348 Dec. 31,718 
Lehigh....... 116,137 128,278 Dec. 12,141 
Schuylkill 220,887 250,319 Dec. 20,982 

Total..... 728,654 802,445 Dec. 73,791 
Total for year 
to date. ...22,557,(25 19,606,805 Inc. 2,850,200 


..A dispateh from London states that 
the resumption of Welsh tin-plate works is 


to introduce which here have already in- 


to secure orders. The work will only con- 
tinue while the orders last by week-to- 
week contracts with the men. No appre- 
ciable reductions of stocks in America is 
noticed. Prices are still unremunerative. 
Daring July the shipments from Swansea 
have been under 1.000 tons weekly, as 
against 40,000 to 50,000 in the same month 
in 1890, while stocks now on band amount 
to 400,240 boxes, against 1,590,000 boxes 
in the corresponding week in 1890. It is 
estimated that three months must elapse 
before the trade becomes brisk again, but 
general confidence is felt among manu. 
facturers that trade will regulate itself 
within six months. The threatened Amer- 
ican competition causes no serious alarm 
to most manufacturers, tho some of the 
less sanguine think that the Americans 
will eventually succeed in establishing a 
trade, especially as they will be able to 
adopt labor-saving appliances, attempts 


curred the resentment of the men, and 
will inevitably lead to a severe struggle. 


The Treasury Department reports for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th show that 
the dutiable and free imports compare as 
follows with the previous year: 

Dutiable imports year ending June 


BGhe, IBTD. 600 pecccccccsccccccescccccess $523,641,780 
Dutiable imports year ending June 

Sis i iecar obese cette: ccccnsapamnes 478,668,456 

BOSTENEB ic 000 cncceeccces coce ceeses $41,973,324 


Imports, free of duty, year ending 





FORO Tg Tiss 6c cveees cocscses 366,238,661 
Imports, free of duty, year ending 
FS ee 265 668,629 
BON Rincina 000 ccccecccsccee . -$100,570,062 
Dutiable imports for 9 months ending 
SURO GE Fic cnces. seecescescsecs $589,786,0382 
Dutiabie imports for 9 months ending 
June Web, 100... -....cccccccccccccces 834 244,768 
Decrease of dutiable goods... . $55, 541,264 
Imports, free of duty, for 9 mouths 
ending June 30th, 1891............... $295 ,962,863 
Imports, free of duty, for 9 months 
ending June 30th, 1890............... 208,983.873 
Increase of free goods........... $86,978,990 
Customs collected for 9 months end- 
ing June Wth, 1800.........266..... 08 $171,897 738 
Customs collected for9 months end- 
ing June BWeh, 1BV1... ....cccccee 00 143 506,054 
NN  cncdsctshote thntnauntatl $27,801,684 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 
Tulyy 1801... ..ceeeeeeeeeeeeee ee $16,879,201 
Bete sie aseneius 10,733,669 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PROVISIONS, CATTLE, 
MEAT AND DAIKY PRODUCTS. 


Delain Waite nceuessecvseccesces $10,552,545 
FULY, 1G. ...0. vccccescccccccccce 11,797,780 
EXPORTS OF COTTON. 

FOR, TEED ccc coceesescecsccccces $4.410,645 
POTD, TIBD. 0.0.00 cececcvcccccceccs 2,730,876 
EXPORTS OF MINERAL OILS. 

BE ands adiaccadcceccnesdaa $4,177,350 
FRI, WIRD. nic cs ceccsccsccicees 4,825,268 





The approximate gross earnings of 
the Rio Grande Western Railway 
for July, 1801, were...............+. 
The actual gross earnings for June, 
BEBg WTO occ ccccees ve. sesccesécescese 221,704 65 
And the operating expenses were.... 
Leaving the net earnings 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALI. STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
pe ON BALANOES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


$246,100 00 








Investment 
Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 
Mortgages, Securities Real Estate 








only partial,and by firms fortu” ate enough 





8 CITY LOANS. 

T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

Pp owt? howe pa Phe ry: farm leans. 4 
perty. Interest 6, 7 and 8 per cent. Write 

A ‘or our regular list. 

u | ‘the Standard Investment Co, 

L. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 





NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 

ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 
HEKBERT B. CHURCH, 

53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 

The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP 8S. BATES. 


Bank references all over United States. 
“ THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
ANSAS CITY, MO., 

8. — PIERCE, President, 

offers choice 6 per cent, and Tyee cent. Securities. A 

limited amount of its Sone 5. Stet, 

by thes State Banking Depart- 

. Write for turther jntormation to Company, or 


67 end bD William sereeen Bon terk. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black laad belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the Lo yH and railroad 


can loan y 
here on em bo K~1 property ty with the oe) safety 











iculars. 
Na med values throughout Texas are iftcreasing 
ly. 


FIELD & SCURRY. 
The North Texas Nationai Bank Bag., Dallas, Tex. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $200,000, 

LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 

B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 

HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R, BUDDY, Ass’t, Cashier. 








WE OWN AND OFFER 


$350,000 
CITY OF DENVER, COLORADO, 


5% 
Public Improvement Bonds, 


REDEEMABLE AFTER JULY 1st. 1901, 
AND PAVABLE JULY 1st, 1906. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST (SEMI-ANNUAL) 
PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. 
RealValue Taxable Property $200,000,000 


Assessed Value .............. ... 66,624,560 
Total Indebtedness (includ- 
ing this issue). 1,500,000 


POPU LATION, 125,000. 
The indebtedness is limited by the Comstivunion, of 
thew State to THREE per cent. of the assessed valu- 


oe halt of the above indebtedness bears but 
OUR per cent. interest. 
at Ak Fa approved ~~ our counsel. 


PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION, 


BLAIR & CO., 


33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a few biocks from Depot. The coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. 4% cash. 


Balance on easy payments. ,We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
latormation 


Ju8. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wiscensin Bleck. West Superior. Wis. 








INVESTMENT 
in the UNITED STATES. 
Present aS of 

PORTLA 
of any city in the U. so0,oob, — to — Ninole 
sale trade, 1890, #130,000, Banking Poy ee os hee, 000 ; 
Buildings now ea 08: ‘Ban 4 000. We havea 


and u absolu and remark- 
ably profitable. Send for full nit information and Bankers’ 
references. EDGENE D. WHITE & OU., Portland, Or, 
a 
al n e where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 

has the finest Jand-locked harbor on Puget Se 

has alecesie lights, water works, 6 miles graded 

Troe dn 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
N. Ry. ¢ ye =e the N. P. and U. P. are as- 

su Its principal resources are iron, coal, lumber. 

Fishing qreante surpaszing anyth 

Coast. ‘ihe most productive agricultural land in the 

State. Manufacturing Ce shme: 

that will = constant em- 





The International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


pe a of at a 
ent for men. Population, 1889, 75; 
; increase Fs y-> the demand muse be fourfol 
ring next few ths. Lots from to $1.00. We 


w moni 

pans 75 per cent. of the entire town A Terms of 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't pu 

we by mission, to the N. Y. inpePunpen 


desert of 
Bisine an wa pene Beaters of Washing on. NEM ES ENG. 
LAND LAND & HARBOR ROVEMENT CO. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world, 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes, 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


FAIR VEN LAN 
ANE aven, 


. C, AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Morigage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOM ASHINGTON, 
Loxpon and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, oa ae ae peea. 
Barat opt aa herized. 2 33 
Cash) ot 
and ts. $3 
FET h 6 
This com 


ny solicits correspondence 
= all first-class investment securi- 
es. 


Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Prestd 

B. P. SHAWHAN. Sec. rand ines. 


COMPANY, 
ash. 











4 
New York, 208 Broadw: ~ -* 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kaosas City, Missouri. 
London, Englan Berlin, Germany. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of mene In 
large or small sums that will ommend A all 
who desire a safe investment w 

name and stabilitv a 





T. A. WOOD REAL neraes COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 

perty For Sale at and accrued interest. Se- 
curities "worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspon‘ence 


INVESTMENTS. 


$100 to mee 2000 in lots al im 











ved 
acres 


Ver- 


and waaay thereto. Send 
for descriptive ccaler with Map. 


FRANK I. TEDF ORD, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS, 
We have loaned 
n 





— never 





8 te i" the American 
coe 


Union. We can sel 
netting es zee 6 per cen’ 
cast-iron pro 


rovisions of our State Cu: 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS, 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 
ntacoure and ‘is authorised toast os guardian OF 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
da and will be entitled to interest for 


ys’ notice, 
ip Seeet chenioinionmer teumenpet of estates, and 
transaction of bestnens, 





—- - ren to the 
we 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 








TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, OHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANTEL D. LORD, WARD COOPER, 
UEL AN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
AMES . CHARLES S. SM 
M. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ER. 
Pp. w J ALEXANDER E. 
OHN A. STEWART, Ww H. Macy, JR.. 
RNING.Albany, WM. DoSLOANE. 
/OHN HARSEN KHOADsS, GUSTAV H Scew as. 
aN PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN.19O)klyn 
Gro. HENRY W. . GEORGE i. 
@ B BLIss. Wa. WALSURF ASTOR. 





Main mee: Blaine; or, Omcers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle. * : 


Toots @. HAMPTON, Assistas: Secretary. 








Investment 
DENVER. COLORADO. 





FOR SALE-6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSE, QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bankers 72 Dearborn St. OHIOAGO ILL, 














August 20, 1891. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Arthur ©. Gehr. Established 1853. ‘Est. Sam’! Gehr. S ALT LAKE CITY, UT AH, to any person ooking | er it. Individuals, 


ARTHUR C. CEWR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON 
114 Dearborn Sgreet, Chicage. 


Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


DULUTH. 


‘he great cities of the world a 





t the amount you 
might wish to invest, 
C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867). 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 2, REAL ESTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
to lender. 


Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS-LONNS-AND- INVESTMENTS 








Fourteen Years’ rience. 
New York City: sree ENCE Ghristian Union. 


n & Lang. Agents, Bank of 


New spayers Watso: 
Nontreat; Third Na National Bani. 
San Antonio, Texas: National Bank, San 
Antonio atonal Bank. 


— th. Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
sop pany. Ts imited. 
For Dormation, Write, ite to 
273 Commerce Street. on4s jain Antonio, Texas. 


TACOMA. INVESTMENTS, 


So AB ANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all moneys tneosiment in real 
estate in the thriving ry et TACOM - Wash 
besides we send you one-half the profits, § and 16 
We cent. net on mortgage loans finet-class securit 

rite for information. Best references given. 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash, 
Safe and Convestinte oes. @ 8. Beate: three times 
o 
CERTIFICATES oe “DkPOSIT, 


KANSAS MATIONAL BANK ‘OF WICHITA, KAN, 


1 L, #250. 
Payable ON DEMAND at bd bearing 
4 per cent. if held 1 year. $ per cent. for 3d year. 
5 per om: Le i. year.|7 per cent. for = year. 
8P . FOR THE FirTH YEA 
Printed information furnished on request. * vention 


this paper. 
H W. LEWIS, President, A. C. Jopes, Cashier. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western eities for real estate investments and 
loans. essary for Eastern capital- 
pte to oes 5 ae i —- LA pam 


THE E HICKS g & tater ave titey GOMPARY. 


References: THe ENDENT, People’ ‘8 Savings 
and Deposit Bank, f--s 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 
DOWNER 'S SOM EROPEE d RAVENS- 


Cc a of Commerce P aw ing. 
poe Sallie and Washington Sts. 


Oy stg ine ea Gucibor. 
MIN a hoo ety thus a rng 
w e 
ee 


besides a handsome interest on your money AD 
of DIVIDENDS. Writeme a I wil! put you in the 








imterest at the 

















way to make =e. oo ' for every 831.00 


Hest bak leseseeeen a. “u. Buck, if Daber 
k, Den Colorado. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN. 


ver, 

pal and interest guaranteed. 

ad So oe productive real estate 

J geo in value on a con- 

pervative by beni and only after personal 

examination by. us. Jintene ¥- ig in 
Ex We invite 


New corre- 
spondence. Very references 
TRUST 





PUCET SOUND LOAN, 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


6% Mortgage Investments 73% 
Oregon and Washington. 


aaens the investor from 6 per cent. to 73¢ per cent., 
eT SORAGA and joterest oats able in Go 
Lean made on carefully se- 
perty am 


In- 
pam tae ae carefully eed to 
tances made in Le rn Exchange. Partisatane and 












Is the most rapidly 
It has now ion. and will in CS 
ity have seems 5 7 to 100,000 in 1895. ~ 
‘Twice 


. M. NICHOLS. Re i at 0 
Tower Avenue, West US. eal katate - si 


HELENA Se=5E Ss 


thea J 4. tinue in the Union, an 
offer sacb. sucb > inducom seekers 


a * head of t the 

ors bey | A full particulars and a copy of our 

THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





on Real Estate, without expense | 


Pe ty the best opportunity for ipaveheoak of any ole 

Money waneee s of cent. LA 10 per cent. 

The mines of tan are Ungurpeasd. 4. Gold or beta 
ies for sale. Prin’ matter on applica 


WATTS, No. 9 West 2a South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


9 ® PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
feng government Hands. 


A 9g 
Amount oftered. “Write for 








Write B. f. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


A BOOK, 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street. Boston, ‘Mass. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES a IOWA. 
Capital $500.000 00 








jtead 
= safest invest- 
—,> sh! & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. M Cow, New York City. 
Geo. G. i ee of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. any, Chic , Esq., ot the National Safe Deposit Com- 


rae v Aliso the Ba » No. 45 Milk St., Bosto: =. 

the Savings Banks ana lavestors throug hout 
East. Oorrespondence 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


JOHN MM. OWENS, President. 
TEXAS. 


STONTO gad ARANSAS Bsn non, 





any piace in the U. 
net to loaner. Refer to all 
REA, 218 E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


PORTLAND, 1 WE rt THUS 





OREGON. ) WH, | Méakby. 


Address GEORGE H. HIMES, Portland, Oregon. 
— to I. A. Macrum, Cashier Merchants’ 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$3,000,000, 


iter for Const, me Trust funds and 
anes 8, Upon Ww 

RAL RAIES OF PINTER REST 

from date at aeons uptil date or withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as executor, admin- 
istrator, ardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal 
and transfer agent, ana as registrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and fac S are offered tu 
religious and ee wl inentations and to execu- 


tors or tru: estate 
LUUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. hight 
Vice-Presidents. 


HENRY B. HYD 
EDWA RD L. MONTGOMERY. 

G, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Assistant Secretary. 


ENRY C. DEMIN' 
QO NET FiZ5 MORTGA E LOANS, 
Xbsotutcly secure. luterest pay- 
40 For. semi-annua ally by drafton New 
rk. Personal attention given to all 
Address 


Gtinrom HUN TER: 
ry te references. 


J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 


the center of 
ot {-"} city of mee one an 
'y customer who ha~ 
duties the past deat ears has made a 
vestment. Many w' 
made in fro 





Is a legal de 
for eoneraic 








a profitable in- 
eae s G4 -—, tho property 


and | fall Hom three 40 farniahed upon 100 % 


Vite CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


ENVER, COL. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL....... .......-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiont Trustees, 
Ezecutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 


 Midwa: City,” is 1,733 mt'es from 
from San Fran is situated 
latte Valley, 














? 
Pees 
Zz 


water power, 
three roads e lights, gas, electric street 
ronsgee. wr water werka, a fine system of sewerage,and 

‘A ity of of schools ~ churches; the school system 


est. 
For information regard KE R 
Pe m8 my ans A ig a place 


The Kearney lant ani Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 











DIVIDEND. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 


eer 


7m 2 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market was decidedly slow on the 

spot during the early days of the week, 

the very hot weather then prevailing 

taking all the energy out of buyers and 

making even seller disinclined to push 

business. Later on matters improved 

scmewhat, but it seems as tho the check 

administered in the first part was not 

fairly recovered from in the rest of the 

week,and taken throughout the aggregate 

transactions of package buyers at first 

hands have fallen below late average. 

In some measure business arising from 

orders by mail and wire was under 

weather influence also, but there was still 

a considerable business done in this con- 
nection. The jobbing trade in this city 
and at large Western distributing points 
has been good, and there is no doubt but 
what the retailers of the country are in 
the market for their fall supplies of all 
classes of goods. This leads to a steady 
distribution of stocks out of second hands, 
and isan explanation of the continued 
urgent demands made by the jobbers 
upon agents for hurry in shipping goods, 
previously bought and the fact that all 
orders now being placed are without 
notable exception for prompt delivery. 
There has been no particular change in 
the direction of business in cotton goods 
during the week beyond some increase in 
re-orders for fail prints. These have 
been fairly general but with leading 
makes in cannon balis and polka dots on 
black grounds and printed wool effects 
preponderating. There is some talk of 
an improved tone in the market for 
domestic brown bleached and colored, 
but it is not yet self evident. A number 
of agents are undoubtedly in a fair posi- 
tion so far as stocks are concerned, but 
there are a number also who ure by no 
means well situated. The former may be 
qnite right in their own cases when they 
claim some improvement, but the later 
are not wrong in asserting that it is 
no easier now than b.fore tomove their 
stocks with sufficient freedom to afford 
tangible relief. That a good fall busi- 
ness will be done ultimately is generally 
believéd, but it will, if appearances and 
recent experiences are any guide, come 
along day by day just as buyers’ require- 
ments arice, The unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the Southern trade is still a serious 
drawback, altho some amends for this are 
certain to be the outcome of the unusu- 
ally brilliant outlook for grain growing 
States, 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT is a thirty-two page 
paper, and we think it well worth the six 
cen's which subscribers pay for it weekly. 
Owing to the many important topics that 
have reeded attention, and reports of relig- 
ious events that could not justly be con- 
densed, we have been obliged, in order not 
to neglect our regular departmental and 
contributor’s columns,to add 184 extra pages 
since January Ist, equivalent to more than 
five and a half regular issues of the paper, 
for which, of course, there has been no 
acditional charge to our readers. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be read by a large number of persons who 
do not know its merits fully, we ask such to 
subscribe fora “Trial Trip” at least, and 
make its acquaintance. 

The attention of new readersas well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months...... $ %| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months..... +++ L00| One year. ...... 3 00 
OLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two eubsoribers... - 500 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...... . 850 
Four subscribers one year each. . 88” 
Five years to one subscriber ....... - 100 
Five subscribers one year eacn 10 00 





In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being ble to Ae Seems, 
are no safer to send throng the 

iolomet i Wecannot be reponse fr 

ac- 

cordance th the directions given on our 





We will be giad tosend our clubbing list 


coher and reading clubs can be supplied 
js use with other nowepabers and maga- 
zioes at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from tbe publisbers. 
All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subacriber to remit promptly upon the ex- 
piration of his subscription we wil! take 
Pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
celving a postal-card request to that effect. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—‘Once tned, used 
always.”—Ad». 








git Hecdache? BEECHAM’S PILLS will relieve. _ 





estate. The orld’ 3 Fair has undoubtedly ¢ ven & 
grest im tus to transactions in real estate - 
ago, during the past few years a areas deal of 


money has been made there in rea! e- tate. 








FOR THE AUTUMN. 


We are showing new lines of 
Scotch, Irish, and French Novelties 
in Dress Goods for the Autumn. Ad- 
vance styles now in readiness. 


JamesMcCreery &Co,, 


BROADWAY & 1!th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY MEMORIALS IN G 
C RRONZE AND MARBLE. oF 


1321 oa Bey N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 
Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, 
STAMFORD, N. Y. 

New house, with shady lawn and all modern im- 
provements, 

Large airy rooms; good table; largeand shad 
randas and balconies; good fishing; tennis and 
outdoor sports; large cocegtion aud dancing pars. 
Accommodates § to 100; no bar. 

Write for terms and ciroular. 


J.P. & J. G. GRANT. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORE 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms en suite with Private Baths. ' 
Single roamet for er et ests with use of Baths 
- McCANN, Proprieter. 


GRAND UNION HOTRL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 











ve- 
all 











Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 





Special] rates for families during 


July and September. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


— 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta: 


card,the name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent, 
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Jnsurance. 


SUBLIME ORDERS OF THE SHIFT- 
ING SANDS. 


Tuis is the title given to the miracle- 
working endowment societies by Com- 
missioner Linehan, of New Hampshire, 
in his recent report. We make extracts 
as tollows: 


** In his report for 1890 the late insurance 
commissioner, alluding to the then. new 
fascinating scheme of life insurance on the 
(assessment) endowment plan, said: ‘Itisa 
strange freak of human natare to patronize 
with ecstacy and faith any absurd scheme 
which is brought with zeal and bluster to 
its attention if it only promises to outstrip 
all former impositions.’ If Mejor Huse was 
alive to-day he would have witnessed some- 
thing still stranger—this same class parad- 
ing through the New Hampshire cities, 
headed by brass bands and followed by 
throngs of their dupes, denouncing New 
Hampshire laws, New Hampshire lftwmak 
ers and New Hampshire officials, furnish- 
ing to those on the outside a new version of 
the old game of ‘ fox and geese,’ made all 
the more interesting by the cackling of the 
geese for a closer plucking and the barking 
of the foxes who feel that they are playing 
their last game. 

** Karly in October last, so frequent were 
the letters received from'parties not only in 
New Hampshire but from all sections of 
New England, that attention was called to 
this new scheme, which promised, unless 
the law interfered, to rival in magnitude 
the tulip mania of Holland or the South 
Sea Bubble of John Law. 

* A circular letter was printed, asking for 
the number of agencies at work and the 
companies they represented, copies of which 
were sent to every town in New Hampshire, 
Altho replies wers not made to all, still 
there were sufficient to show that there 
were one hundred and fifty-two agencies, 
representing seventy-five orders, laboring in 
the State. 

‘* The result was the passage of the ‘* Bar- 
ber Bill.’ Every conceivable method was 
taken by the officers of the endowment 
orders to defeat itsenactment. The State 
capitol was stormed by a throng of young 
mep who assumed to teach the stalwart 
farmers and mechanics, the merchants and 
bankers of New Hampshire, new lessons in 
finance. All were well dressed, patronized 
the best hotels, and displayed the most gor- 
geous array of broadcloth and fine linen. 
Two or three stenographers, in their inter 
est, attended every hearing of the insurance 
committee to take down every word said. 
In short, no pains were spared to make the 
campaign a success, but all in vain; the bill 
became a law, and thirty days were al- 
lowed the companies, Organized under the 
laws of New Hampsbire and of other States, 
to submit their statements and copies of 
their charter ani by-laws to the insurance 
commissioner, who was to decide, after an 
examination, whether or not to license 
them. 

‘* The result of the investigation proved 
that not one of the number applying for a 
license could furnish the guarantees re- 
quired by New Aampshire laws for the 
protection of those who had secured risks 
on their lives and property. 

** Not one of the endowment orders apply- 
ing for admission from other States could 
comply with the law, as the present net 
value of their outstanding certificates was 
not given, and until that was done no esti- 
mate could be formed of their solvency or 
their ability to meet their obligations. The 
result was the same with the endowment 
orders incorporated under the laws of New 
Hampshire. 

is This:being' the situation, but one course 
could be followed, and that was to refuse to 
license any of them. The great majority of 
the mei who visited the insurance depart- 
ment in the iuterests of these orders were 
young, udder thirty mainly, while some had 
barely attained their majority; neverthe- 
less, they had all undertaken to grapple 
with the most complicated business in the 
country. To be sure, they did not call it 
life insurance, that woald have rendered 
them directly liable to law, but in their 
efforts to evade it they have been as success- 
ful as the man who tried to evade the dog 
law by calling his terrier a woodchuck. 

‘One feature about the general scheme 
deserves the most severe condemnation, and 
that is, in addition to providing themselves 
with pleasant places, endowed with com- 
fortable salaries, and securing their share 
of the profits as organizers, the officers as a 
rule secured for themselves the lowest num- 
bered certificates. 

‘In one of the orders, whose secretary 





made the most strenuous plea for a license, 
and whe, not satisfied with its presentation 
to the commissioner, had it published in one 
of the leading dailies of the State, five of the 
officers held each five certificates, the face 
value of which was $500, or $12,500 in all, 
and numbered from one to twenty-five. 

“In anotber order in which the certifi- 
cates were paid in numerical order, six of 
the officers were among the holders of the 
lowest-numbered certificates, and with five 
others, all of whom are well-known citi- 
zens in their community, drew the amount 
due on their certificates. It 1s needless to 
say that no poor workingman was among 
the lucky ones. The pame of this order was 
such as to trap the unwary—*‘ The —— Be- 
nevolent Association.”’ In seven months it 
had paid to eleven certificate-holders $1,539, 
to agents and managers $2,234.86, for sala- 
ries $331.42, and for other expenses $509.13. 

“A third order discredited the fame of 
one of the noblest associations in the world 
by adopting its name: it gave an evasive 
answer to the question in the blank sent 
out asking for the names of the original 
owners of certificates numbered from one 
to twenty-five, and gave no reply to the 
question askiog for the number of each sal- 
uried official with the amount paid him. 
Four months’ busivess brougbt in an in- 
come of $25 460.50. Out of this was paid to 
agents and managers $8,292, for salaries and 
clerks, $2,064.75, for other expenses, $3,327 
amounting in all to the sum of $13,683 75. 

* A fourth order gave the names of cwo- 
ers of certificates from one to twenty-five, 
most of whom were well-known citizens in 
their city, all business men, and five of 
whom were officers in the association. 

‘Two of these companies paid their cer- 
tificates in numerical order, the third made 
a@ most liberal allowance to its ‘elective 
officers, incorporators, past supreme com- 
manders and representatives’ of ten dollars 
per day while the supreme lodge was in ses- 
sion, not to exceed four days, and ‘a mile- 
age at the rate of five cents per mile each 
way.’ 

“The fourth held out as an inducement 
for people to join it this tempting bait: 
‘ The average cost of one thousand dollars 
in the Royal Arcanum is $237.46, in the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, $241 36; 
in the Knights of Honor, $336, and the aver- 
age of many, $262.08. In the thirty life 
companies for the past thirty years the 
average actual cost has been $268.24. There 
is no apparent reason why the 
capnot pay one thousand dollars at 
correspondingly low cost.’ Here is one of 
the secrets of the craze to enter the endow- 
ment orders—the hope of realizing the sum 
stated for the amount invested. Induce- 
ments of this kind were, as arule, the most 
potent arguments, for among the unthink- 
ing the prospect of receiving in a year the 
sum of one hundred dollars in return for 
thirty, forty or fifty, or one thousand in ten 
years from an investment of two hundred 


and sixty-eight dollars, was too tempting a 
bait to pass by unheeded, especially when 
the names of gentlemen of prominence were 
found on the official roster of the order. 
‘The connection of such men with asscci- 
ations of this kind is one of the mysteries of 
the endowment fever, and when the blood 
cools in the veins of the men and women 
who purchased certificates on the weight of 
the titles of Colonel Gunstock Martial, 
Hon. Talkwell Sweetman and Hon. Cyclone 
Boreas, supreme magnates of the Sublime 
Order of the Shifting Sands, it would not 
be any wonder if indignation meetings of 
another sort would be held, where the peo 
ple would express without the aid of a brass 
band their opinion of the men on the 
strength ef whose names they allowed them- 
selves to be so cruelly fleeced. Instead of 
derouncing the enactment framed for their 
protection and the official whose duty it was 
to enforce it, it would be more to their in- 
terest pecuniarily to look up another law, 
enacted for the benefit of the unwary—the 
statute against the collection of money under 
false pretenses—and bringing the question 
before the proper tribunal, have it deter- 
mined as to whether or not supreme collect- 
ors could with impunity take muney from 
hard-working men and women on the pre- 
tense that they will receive two or three 
dollars in return for the investment of one.’ 


ThE Chronicle makes tke following 
estimate of the total of all kinds of insur- 
ance in the United States: 














Insurance in 
Force Dec. 


Fist, 180. 
Regular life insurance (30 compa- 


IGG. IN. VY. POMOC). cncec. 00 <vdecdae 35542,955,751 
Industrial life insurance (4 eom- 


panies, N. Y. re ‘ 412,878,025 
Accident, steam boiler fidelity: and 
plate slecs insurance (ll com- 
panies, N. Y. report 991,498,512 
Marine insurance (19 companies, 
p Ta I lt lal 217,552,196 
Fire insurance (156 companies, N. 
Bef DORI cnitivintés oi nn «ood iedt << 15,308.332,08 
480 assessment societies........... £900,526, 
In force in companies and societies 
of other States not reported above 
(ali kinds, including fraternal 
insurance and all other insur- 
ance schemes) estimated......... 5,000,000,000 
Datel «ov. cvviedsdccceeccansssgell $31,378,802,565 


* Reported by the societies; not official. 








This is equivalent to $500 per head of the 
entire population, and enough to pay 20 
cents on the dollar of the entire estimated 
national debt of the world, 








IMSURANCE. 
851. 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every eater pele ¢ stockholder and entitled tu 
partici in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture opees - all ies, and 
contains the most liberal fi re offer. 
ed. Examine its merits before before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOUN A. HALL. Secretary. 








August 20, 1891. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St, 
DIRECTORS. 
kford Webb, 


H. organ, 
nie Auer io eere Eames, Stew- 
oa iam y David Mt -Hiidreth, 


* 
Henry Tigk Foun C. Fo sin Mobert MeCafte McOanoue 


CAPITAL. - - - - $200,000 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres't 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 1891 


FRANKLIN 


Pire Insurance Company of Philadelohia. 
Capteelh, ob ok oheccheccagidbiccded cdecde AE: 
Insurance Reserve........... ... te * 
(Topaid ‘Losses, Di Dividends, etc...... n 5 ee 3 
Gee Wb acacaneshecodenees __ 98h 210 8: 


Total Assets, Jan 1st, 189 1891 ...$3,213.230 40 


AGENCY “DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security _ 
and eheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Insurance in torce.. $79,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortatity is less than that of any other 





‘company, and the dividends arising from that source 


will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891.. -- 683,465.63 
This Company issues Certificates = Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London and Australia 

through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORE, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890........- seve ssssesesecescese 1,357,821 14 

Total Marine PreamiumsS,.........ecees< $5,187,152 33 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 3st December, 1890.......e0000--.. $3,792.974 46 

Losses paid during the same 
period. - $1,423,467 21 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $755,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 











United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estiranted. Bt. cccccccccccccccccccscocsesececs 1,118,562 11 


Cash in Bank 





AMOUNL....00ccceee- + -seceee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, frov v-hich date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN . DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JO 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H, MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LA NCE TURNURE. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC bis 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICH 
@EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSIN 
Sonn D. hk RUSSELL i HoaDLeY 

cS P. BURDETT, JOSEPH Gostin 
fen RY E. HAWLEY, ox ROEM 


BURL 1. 
EW. 
HAS. H. MARSHALL. | VE NON H. BROWN , 
TLAN pe THOMSON. 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 


WE BAMA RAVEN: 3d Vice-President 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
w. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








eens ase ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
OR sh Pt OY a ee 


TOP Re eee newer ewes 


TOTAL ASSETS tone Ist, 1891.. ake m 
THOMAS HW. MONTGOMER V.. President. 


PEN You can here get more life 


insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL 20 jcc. cost than else: 
LIF where. Address, 


g921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Beericsitty 1 











egy 
we VOR OFT Ludo Prenera... 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE (CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

Gem BOO ain. . 6 065660. 525 ceeence 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus...................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... .s.c.eeee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, "| Ass’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmert 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, ‘. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmert, 
Chicago, il. 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO, E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager pete © Coast Departmen 
San Francisco, 


re AGENTS WANTED. 


~~ SP BCIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
wouid like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated py send- 


Bee one postal 2 ee at ae 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890..............8101,027,322 46 
Leas Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Dia an 6s erin ih Forde Sian oee eine le kach catceb) cccdcvcsecscediewd coda $2 868,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890 ..............ssserecceseeceeeeees 1,035,645 37—$27,228,200 34 
SUD ccanhiecqeckatcecccaten ncddcnccpeccnthesouseossencnes 5,371,235 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1890..............ccceeesceeeeeecee eeeee 441,344 64— 4,929,590 74— $32,158,100 


$132,61 .,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


QF QRGMIENS 00 CINID ois cd 00 wie céscntoccicets vece+ece cides, 060 Sbasrndsecdees cece $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
Total paid Policy-holders........... ..cccccccccccccccscccceccsessceses $13.279,544 02 
DAMES ONS TOARAAIABOED. 6.05 cccccvcvccvencccesscoscccccvsctvesstboce deck setenie bccedes 2¥0,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees. CtC........ ....sseceecercerccccsccceseceecececes 5,< 00,061 19 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 1,062,662 86—$20,052,526 04 





$112,564,371 39 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and 1m transit... ..........cccceee cee cee eects coeeeencweeees $6,548,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

CET FERARE TED cocesesces’ ceccssesen vecccocecccesccsecs sévcocsoncccecoecsehs Meccccccece 63,367,546 
i incescasnct> cesses dence: 6 © eoatnranenienysseosapiabes* nee ane bidddbe 14,341,917 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,0U0 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional coliateral se- 





CUBITFD. 000 cece ccccccccccs cvces soopoesccengceveccnce’ coscccesesccseseccetes Soccccee 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511)...-..... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserveon these policies. included in Liatilities, 

BNIOUDS tO OVEF $2.000,000)....... seevecccececccses secceces se -cvccpec-see seseesers 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing lictes, due sub to 

DOM. 1BE, WL. .crcccrrccccccccccccocovcccccccccccees eoecccocoves: os Sesccece - cecceeceeee 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000).......... 1,421,828 15 
AGERE WADAMEEB.cccce 2 cvcesccccescoccsscccqsuvccececsseeccccncscons 0b606pib dnesdsoccnbince . 19,82 1 
Accrued interest on investments, January IS8t, 1891 .. 22.0 cediciaccccceee coccsceeeeees 474,823 52—$112,564,371 
Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books-. - - . 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
fi ed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc.... ... ° 364,562 44 















Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented. 39,889 77 
Annuities dne and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-.56. seseeeees eee 22.901 8 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per ome. 
EMBO ORE).. -cccccccccccce -cocccccoc-cocccce-coe-ccccscce . ccccercce-cccesocesecscvesogeces 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for pr PORE BGO VOMORs 8. ods cdeccccccccccccccccccccvccconcccsccesccces 54,660 53 
$101,049,359 11 
Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... het sheeenannal $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund..................++. . «++ $8,670,539 50 
Estimated General Surplus...........06 ccccescceecccccceeseeeees. woeeee 6.227. 9LP 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 





annual premium, 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 
NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
year 1860........«.822.220.979 | Jan 4, 1881........ S135,706.918 | Jam. 1. 1B... SARIS GGA | 1880... 964,17 
ry to Se SeL a2 | Jam. 1, 186 280 671300 | Jam: 1, 1886.2 2, tesa 32 st ise anes Ae hg 
In the year 1890. 159,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891.....7. 569.508°098 | Jans ABBE; ...2, WSOETBIO | 180°” 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 





TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, ALEX. STUDWELL. JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, WM. L. STRONG, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD MARTIN, W. F. BUUKLEY 
HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. O. BALDWIN. A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 
H. OC. MORTIMER, W.B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCBIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. | 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . e ° e e e ° - $147,154,961 20 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ° i cael ° ocaneeoeee 00 








Liabilities other than Sa, : ° ° ° ° ° 505,359 82. 
Surplus, PT wee ee ee ee Ul 
Receipts from. all sources, Sh? Sa eee cae . 34,978,778 69 
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Old and Young. 


INDIAN LULLABY. 


BY WILLIAM A, LEAHY, 








(Founded on an Algonquin Lullaby in Schoolcraft.) 





Rest, little sleeper, beneath my wand, 
Light as the lily-cup on the pond, 
Rest, rest, 
Through the dark forest bloweth a breeze, 
Swinging thy cradle ’twixt the trees, 
Rest, rest. 
Lullaby-by, have no care, 
Lullaby-by, mother is nigh: 
Pain be here, j»y be there, 
She'll sing to her baby a iullaby. 


Sleep, little daughter, mother will spin 
Scarlet frocks to dress thee in; 
Sleep, sleep. 
Father will chase the forage bee 
And steal bis honey for thee, for thee; 
Sleep, sleep. 
Lullaby-by, fear no foe, 
Lullaby-by, mother is nigh 
Low and high, high and low 
Swinging her baby with lullaby. 
Boston, Mass, 


THE ROSE AND THE TOAD. 


FROM THe RUSSIAN OF GARSCHINSKI. 











BY THEOPHILE D'ABRI. 





I. 

IN the long agu a rose and a toad lived 
near each other. 

The shrub on which the rose blossomed 
grew in a half-round parterre before a 
house yet occupied, tho the large shady 
garden in front of it bad been long 
neglected. Weeds flourished in the plat- 
bands, and in the paths, which were no 
longer cleansed or sanded. The green 
wooden railing, with its carved orna- 
ments, was faded and broken. The boys 
had pulled off some of the bars to play 
soldiers, and the moujiks had carried some 
away to defend themselves against the 
dogs. But the parterre continued luxu- 
riant,and around the remains of the rail- 
ing twined the wild pea, the cuscute and 
other flowering vincs, from which bung 
white and purple clusters, Tall thistles 
also sprang up in the moist, rich soil of the 
garden, and the still taller spires of the 
yellow mullen bristied with flowers. 
Nettles covered a large corner, and, how- 
ever disagreeable in ocher respects, the 
dark verdure formed an admirable back- 
ground for the pale colors of the rose. 

The flower commenced opening on a 
beautiful May morning. The dew was 
fast rising into vapor, but some tiny tears 
still hung in their purity on the edges of 
the rose. The flower seemed to be weep- 
ing. Around her all was so bright and 
sunny when for the first time she beheld 
the blue sky, and felt the play of the fresh 
breeze and the rays of the genial sun 
among her thin, light-tinted petals; all 
was so calm and peaceful in the parterre, 
that she might well have wept, not from 
sorrow, but from pure joy. She could not 
speak, but, inclining her little head, she 
could shed around her a subtile and re- 
freshing perfume. Such were her words, 
her tears, her prayers. 

At her feet lay a fat old toad, which 
had spent the night hunting worms and 
gnats, and at the dawn had selecied a 
moist and shady place for repose. His 
eyes were covered by a membrane; his 
sides puffed out dirty and slimy. One of 
his paws was stretched before him; he 
was too lazy to draw it up to his body. 
He took no delight in the beauty of the 
morning. He was gorged and taking 
rest. When the zephyr, growing more 
gentle, Hore less of the fragrance of the 
rose far away on its wings, the toad be- 
gan to breathe it, and became disturbed 
and confused, but was toostupid to regard 
whence it came. 

Il. 

Since the previous autumn no one had 
come near the parterre where the rose 
grew, and the toad was reposing. The 
last visitor was a bright-eyed little boy of 
seven years, having a large head ona 
slender body. As no one else claimed the 
garden he called it his own, and it was 
his delight. His visits had ceased at the 
time when the toad was preparing to 
make his home for the winter among the 
foundation stones of the house, 
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When the weather was pleasant the lit- 
tle fellow would sit and read on an old 
bench standing agaiust the house, at the 
side of the only dry and sanded path, 
which was kept in good condition for go- 
ing back and forth and closing the shut- 
ters. His sister, who took care of him, 
would remain at the window reading or 
embroidering to keep him company. 
Frequently, when she asked: ‘* Wassia, 
shall I throw out your ball so you can 
play? he would answer: ‘‘ No, Macha, | 
like my book better.” 

When fatigued with the ‘‘A iventures of 
Robinson” and the stories of wild coun- 
tries, he would leave his book open and 
wander over the garden. Every bush 
and shrub was an acquaintance. He 
would crouch before a velvety mullen 
plant twice as tall as he tosee acolony of 
ants running up and down,after the 
aphides, and gathering with delicate tact 
the pure droplets of honey-dew exuding 
from the little rolls on the backs of the 
aphides. He would follow the beetles 
dragging their balls he knew not where. 
He would watch the spider when she had 
woven her irised web in a sunny place, 
and was lying in wait for flies; and the 
lizard opening its mouth to drink in the 
sunsiine, and reflecting the rays from the 
scales of its bright green corselet. 

One evening, when he saw a hedgehog 
for the first time, he could scarcely re- 
strain his joy and was about to clap his 
bands, From fear of frightening the lit- 


‘tle prickly beast he held his breath. But 


he opened wide his lustrous eyes and was 
delighted to see how the animal sniffed 
with its snout for worms among the roots 
of the rose-bush, and in what a funny 
way it drew them out with its plump, 
bear-like paws. 

‘*Wassia, come in; it begins to be 
damp,” called bis sister. 

The hedgehog heard the voice and was 
frightened, and rolled itself into a ball, 
covering its head and hind paws with its 
spines. The child touched the points 
lightly, and the animal curled up the 
more and began to pant like a steam en- 
gine. By degrees it became used to the 
child. He was so peaceful and gentie 
that it was no wonder the animal out- 
grew its fear. At last, when the little 
beast tasted the milk which he brought 
in a saucer, the joy of the youthful mas- 
ter of the garden was at its hight. 

Ill. 

Wassia grew weaker and weaker, and 
when the spring returned with its sun- 
shine and warmth he could not leave the 
house to amuse himself in the garden. 
So his sister sat near his bedside, instead 
of the window. He could no longer hold 
the smallest volume, and his eyes were 
soon fatigued. His sister read whatever 
he desired, as he lay with his emaciated 
face resting on the pillow. 

Suddenly, one day, he called: ‘‘ Macha!” 

** What, my dear?” 

**Is it nice in the garden? Have the 
roses blossomed?” 

The sister leaned over, kissed his wasted 
cheeks, and brushed away atear. ‘ Yes, 
dear; it’s very nice, and the roses are in 
bloom. On Monday we'll go out together 
if the doctor consents.” 

He drew a deep sigh, and Macha re- 
sumed reading. Ina few mioutes he said: 
‘* l’ve heard enough for now. I'm tired 
and sleepy.” 

The sister arranged the pillows and vov- 
erings. He turned painfully toward the 
wall and was silent. 

The sun shone through the window that 
opened on tke parterre, and the bright 
rays fell on the bed, bathing the pillows 
with light, and gilding the short hair and 
puny neck of the child. 

IV, 

The rose knew nothing of all this. It 
wasexpanding every hour. Thenextday 
it would be fully open, but the day after 
it would begin to fade and lose its petals, 
That is the whole life of a rose. Butin 
that brief existence it was to « xperience 
many fears and troubles, 

The toad had perceived it. When his 
ugly eyes first rested on the flower his 
heart was touched with a strange feeling. 
He could not keep his face turned from 
those delicate petals, The rose’ pleased 





him. He felt an irresistible desire to be 
as near as possible to an object so beauti- 
ful and fragrant. But to express his ten- 
der sentiments he found only these 
words: 

** Wait! I will eat you up.” 

The rose trembled. Why was she fas- 
tened to the stem? 

The little birds were free and twittered 
around her, Hopping from branch to 
branch, and at times flying far away. 
The butterflies, too, were free. How she 
envied them! Ob, that she had wings 
like them to escape from those mischiev- 
ous eyes! She had not learned that the 
toad sometimes lay in wait even for but- 
terflies, 

‘*T will eat you up,” repeated the rep- 
tile in a tone which he tried to render 
sweet, but which sounded only the 
harsher, He undertook to climb and get 
near the rose. 

‘**T will eat you up,” he kept saying, as 
Le gazed unceasingly at the flower. The 
rose saw with horror the clammy, repug- 
nant paws catching on to the twigs 
below her. Butthe toad had great trou- 
ble in climbing. His flat body was made 
for crawling and leaping on a smooth 
surface, After each fruitless effort he 
looked up eagerly at the branch where 
the flower was swaying and exerted him- 
self anew. 

The rose believed its destruction near 
and prayed: ‘‘ Oh, that I might die some 
other death!” 

The toad climbed higher and higher, 
but at the spot where the old wood ended 
and the young brapches commenced, he 
met new difficulties. The smooth green 
bark was armed with sharpthorns. He 
pricked his paws and body, and rolled 
down covered with blood. He now stared 
at the flower with venom in his heart. 

**T tell you,” he squeaked, *‘ that I will 
yet eat you up.” 

Night was coming on, and it was need- 
ful to hunt for his supper. Dragging 
himself along he watched for imprudent 
insects. Anger prevented him from gorg- 
ing himself as much as usual. His 
scratches were not dangerous, and he re- 
solved to take a good ,cest and then re- 
turn to the flower which had such a 
strange fascination, tho it was now odious 
to him, 

The next morning the rose had almost 
forgotten her enemy. She was approach- 
ing full bloom and was the most beauti- 
ful one in the parterre. Still there was 
no one to admire her. The young master 
was helpless on his bed. His sister did 
not leave him, and did not appear at the 
window. Only the birds and butterflies 
flut ered about the rose, and the buzzing 
bees at times plunged into the corolla for 
the honey, and flew away covered with the 
yellow dust of the flower. A nightingale 
perched on the bush and commenced a 
song which was quite unlike the hoarse 
croaking of the toad. The rose listened 
and felt happy. She thought tbat the 
bird was singing because she was there, 
and perhaps she was right. 

She did not notice that her enemy was 
again slyly working his way up the 
branches. This time the toad did not 
spare his paws or sides. He mounted 
higher and still higher. In the midst of 
the sweet song of the nightingale the rose 
heard the dreaded croaking: 

** I told you that I'd eat you up, andl 
will eat you up.” 

In fact, clinging te the nearest twig, 
he was devouring her already with his 
eyes. One moment more, and he would 
be able to reach her. She felt that she 
was about to perish. 

We 

The young master had fora long time 
lain motionless. The sister, seated in an 
armchair at the bedside, thought that he 
was asleep. For several nights her wake- 
ful eyes had watched over the sick one. 
Little by little the hand holding the book 
was relaxed, her head inclined, and she 
fell into a doze. 

** Macha!” cried the brother. 

She started up. In her dream she was 
sitting at the window, as the year before, 
and her brother was playing in the gar- 
den. When she opened her eyes and saw 
him stretched on the bed, thin and feeble, 
she sighed mournfully. 
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‘* What, my dear?’ 

‘Macha, you told me that the roses 
were open. Can I have one?” 

** Yes, dear, certainly.” 

_ She looked out on the parterre where 
the suberb rose flourished in beauty and 
fragrance. 

**Oh! There is just the one for you;a 
splendid rose, Shall I put it in a glass on 
your stand?” 

** Yes; I would like it on the stand.” 

The young girl took her scissors and 
went to the garden. She had been con- 
fined tothe chamber so long that she was 
dazzled by the sun and benumbed by the 
cool air. She reached the shrub just 
when the toad was about to spring on the 
flower. 

** What a horror!” she exclaimed. 

Seizing the branch, she shook it smart- 
ly. The toad fell heavily to the ground. 
Recovering himself, he leaped furiously 
at the young girl, but could not get much 
higher than the hem of her dress. She 
threw it to a distance with the tip of her 
shoe. He dared not come near again, 
and his envious eyes beheld the watchful 
care with which she removed the flower 
and carried it to the house. 

As the brother caught sight of the rose, 
the first he had seen for so many months, 
he smiled feebly, and made a painful 
movement to reach it. 

** Let me smell of it,” he moaned. 

The sister put the stem in his hand, and 
helped to bring the flower to his face; he 
breathed the delicious perfume, and mur- 
mured with a happy smile: 

** Ob, how good it is!” 

Soon his delicate face grew dark; his 
heart ceased to beat; it was silent—and 
forever! 

New York City. 
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BITS FROM A KODAK FOLIO. 


BY J, M. ANDERSON, 





I. 
AN INTERIOR. 

** GOING to the sea.side? in November!” 

Emily bad stooped to pick up her 
truant thimble, but now, like the good 
£neas, she stood amazed, with eyes fixed 
on her companion as if she were an unex- 
pected omen. 

‘* Yes—it is odd,” said Clara, gazing 
out of ter window over tbe smooth, 
westward stretch of the lake; ‘‘ but we 
must leave Chicago; and Uncle David 
bas given Mother and me the use of the 
town-house in summer and the seaside 
cottage in the winter. It’s exceedingly 
good of him, but—it is funny!” 

** Dear! and MassacLusetts! You'll be 
just lost to our crowd. Well, that rose 
is finished; how does it strike you?” 

Clara felt chilled. Emily had been 
**no end sorry” that she and her mother 
had lost their every dollar; had wept real 
tears when the time of separation’ bad 
begun to seem near; and now she was 
smilingly asking her opinion of an em- 
broidered rose. 

With a girl’s quick pride, however, she 
flung back two rising tears, and’ smiled 
responsively. ‘It is a dear—like you,” 
she said; and no one would have guessed 
that she was disappointed. But in her 
heart was born a new need. 

IL. 
TRAIN LEAVING CHICAGO. 

‘‘Hulloa, Brown! Wasn’t aware you 
were aboard! Going East?” 

‘**Good-morning, Mr, Willis;. one 
doesn’t go to California via the New 
York Central.” 

‘*Phew! Cynical bacteria in the air. 
You'd better come into the smoker and 
smoke them out.” = 

There was something so irresistible in 
Harry Willis’s good-humor that most 
people yielded to it, more or less con- 
sciously. Some amiability is exasperat- 
ing and seems to say: “See how cool I 
keep. Don’t get excited!” But Harry 
seemed absolutely unaware that there was 
any eting in a spiteful remark; his mother 
had once said of him that he was like a 
lightning-rod, a safe conductor for dan- 
gerous currents, 

‘**That’s all right!” Mr. Brown spoke 
Jess irritably, or, rather, as-if is irrita- 
tion had not been meant for Harry, but 
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directed against the world m general. 
‘* But people do say so many things with- 
out any aim whatever—or with more 
aim than is apparent,” he added, as if a 
new idea had struck him; ‘‘did you 
really want to know if I took an East- 
bound train in order to go East, or do 
you ask my destination?’ 

“Ob, pshaw!”—Harry made an effort 
to speak quite carelessly—‘‘ what’s the use 
of shamming? You’re bound for a certain 
point on the Massachusetts coast, and so 
am I, There’s another point, figuratively 
speaking, that we’re both bound@ for too,” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Brown; “ this 
train makes connections so that we reach 
Gloucester at eleven to-morrow morning. 
It’s about five miles out to the Point af 
View. Which of us will get there first?” 

**I think it would bea fair arrangement 
for us each to send Miss Klein a note, 
asking her for an interview. Then the 
choice of order would lie with her—3ee?” 

‘* Very well, that’s fair enough. But 
it’s hardly necessary for us to torture each 
other in the meantime. I'll take the next 
section.” 

“Wait a minute. We will send the 
notes by mail when we reach Gloucester 
—start even?’ 

** Yes,” 

Mr, Brown strode into the next seat, 
and knit his black brows over a blank 
sheet of paper, on which he finally wrote 
with a lead-pencil which he handled quite 
firmly: 


“Dear Miss Klein: You promised me an 
answer this week. I could not be content 
to take it from the mails. 1 must see you. 
Please let me have an hour with you as 
soon as youcan. Send to the Grand Hotel. 
Very sincerely, M. H. Brown.” 


Harry, after summoning the porter and 
contradicting each order once or twice, 
besides squandering a very unnecessary 
number of silver quarters, settled him- 
self with a lap table and a stylographic 
pen, and wrote; the final version was fin- 
ished just as the afternoon waned into 
gray: 

“Dear Clara: This stylograph is dis- 
graceful, but circumstances make it im- 
possible to doany better. That bear of a— 
no, I beg his pardon—but a certain gentle 
man is running a race with me to see you. 
Of course it must be a fair race, and you 
must decide which shall have the first 
chance; but, Clara, don’t you see I can’t 
live without you? Do keep that in mind. 
But still, if you’d rather have him, why—I 
won’t pain you by saying anything brutal 
—so good-by till we meet. You and your 
mother must be lonely out there; oh! dear 
little girl, give me the right to make you 
both comfertable. Send me just a little 
note, please, at the Grand. Yours in dire 
suspense, HARRY.” 


III. 
THE POINT OF VIEW, 


The cottage stood on a little perpendic- 
ular blaff, and commanded the bay on 
one side and the ocean on the other. As 
Clara sat out on the little three-cornered 
balcony and watched the water, she felt 
as if there were something ridiculously 
suggestive in her environment—Harry 
and Mr. Brown, the bay and the ocean, 
and she between them. 

The sun was bright and warm for a 
November day, but the wind was fresh; 
and in one of its whiffs it carried off a 
little pile of letters that lay in the girl’s 
lap, and whirled them over the sand, 

She ran down, pursuing them; and, 
having captured them with some trouble, 
perched herself on a rock more shielded 
from the wind and began to re-read some 
of the pages: 

* Easily prejudiced in judgment, enthu- 
siastic, uncritical, undiscriminating, but 
excessively loyal in love, determined in 
hate. Little artistic power. Good humor 
under circumstances irritating to most 
men; occasional spurts of bad temper in 
unexpected places.’’ 

‘*Stern and uncompromising in habits of 
thought and emotion; unyielding in will; 
gloomy disposition, tendency to extremes, 
arising from narrowness of view; self-cen- 
tered and utterly unsympathetic; ‘cranky’ 
in action combining with a general inde- 
pendence a singular moral cowardice before 
the opposition of some one person—probably 
of the opposite sex.”’ 


‘Well, I suppose that’s Harry and Mr, 
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Brown. There's a sort of magnificence 
about Mr. Brown’s air of reserve and im- 
portance, but I believe he is ‘ selfish and 
unsympathetic,’ I wonder if it was a 
mean trick, getting their ‘ characters’ 
read from their handwriting? It’s a 
funny business, any way, for that man— 
but he’s remarkably clever at it; and 
fifty cents apiece—well, it’s cheap for 
the fun there is in it; but I don’t know 
now which I like best. Mr. Brown is 80 
distingué, and Harry is such a dear—but 
he’s only a boy. Sometimes I think I 
love neither one, and sometimes I think I 
love them both.” 


IV. 
ANOTHER BALCONY SCENE. 


The afternoon was sunnier and milder 
than the morning, and only the Indian 
summer haze betrayed the fact that it 
was not June. 

Clara was sitting again in the three- 
cornered balcony, and directly in front 
of her stood a young man, grasping the 
railing with twitching fingers. His hair 
was brown, but with more color in it 
than brown hair usually has; his eyes 
were bluer than most blue eyes; and his 
fair skin had a flush like a girl’s. 

‘*T asked you to come first,” spoke 
Clara, calmly, *‘ because I have made up 
my mind to say no to you.” 

Harry’s color grew fiercer, and his hold 
of the railing tenser. 

‘*Won’t you tell me why?” he said, 
with a mixture of beseeching and bully- 
ing in his tone. 

** Oh, you are so ‘ prejudiced,’ so ‘un- 
discriminating,’ and you have ‘ occasional 
spurts of bad temper in unexpected 
places,’ laughed Clara. The imperious- 
ness of his voice nettled her, and she 
would not answer seriously. 

Not being aware of the ‘character 
read by chirography,” Harry failed to ap- 
preciate the joke, and replied quite 
seriously: 

**Well, I don’t see how you can calla 
fellow undiscriminating that chadses you; 
and if 1’m hot-headed, it’s in a good 
cause,” 

* Yes, it suid you were enthusiastic 
and loyal,” Clara went on, smiling faintly. 

** It said! Well, I’m obliged to it, who- 
ever itis. But Clara, my love can’t be 
for nothing when it’s my life just given to 
you;—and you do love me—I can see it 
in your eyes. Let me kiss you, and you'll 
be sure of it, yourself!” 

And as Harry bent over her, Clara 
threw her arms around his neck, and said: 

** Yes, I believe I do.” 


Vv. 
THE TAIL-PIECE. 

The Indian summer had vanished with 
the afternoon, and it was November 
again; but the sea was not so sullen or 
so lonely as the man that stood at its edge 
and gazed with aimless directness on the 
vanishing line of the horizon. 

She is right. I ama bear, too harsh 
and unsympathetic to enter into her 
life. These fellows, like Willis, warm- 
blooded and.gentie, always work it better 
with women. I’tl just let them alone in 
the future.” 

And the last afterglow seemed to die 
out of the sky, as the tense figure strode 
away into the night. 

BIsMARCK, N. D. 





SUNDAY. 


BY R. K, MUNKITTRICK, 








OF all the days indeed I think 
That Sanday is the best, 

When in my newest velvet suit 
At morning I am drest. 


To Sunday-school | always go, 
It never wearies me; 

The lessons are much easier 
Than sums and history. 


Then in the church I patient sit 
And listen to the sung; 

I never, never fall asleep, 
Altho the sermon’s long. 


Oh! Sunday is the day of which 
Through all the week I dream; 
For on this pleasant day of rest 
We always have ice-cream. 
Summit, N. J. 





AN ADVENTURE ON A RAFT. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS. 





LARGE rivers, the sides of which for a 
score of miles back are covered with 
spruce and pine forests, come rolling here 
and there into what are known as the 
Great Lakes of North America. In winter 
scores of thousands of men are busy in 
these forests, cutting down, hauling or 
squaring trees; and toward the spring, 
when the warm sun, the rains, and the 
melting snow in the woods burst the ice- 
bound streams, the woodmen roll the logs 
and timber into the rushing water, by 
which they are borne down to the Lakes. 

At the mouth of one of these streams 
was a large boom constructed of joints 
of timber fastened together at the ends 
with short pieces of chain; into this the 
logs and the timbers swung as they were 
volleyed out of the river. 

Old Ike Rogers and his two sons, Albert 
and Frank, had spent several days in the 
middle of May, picking out all the logs 
that had upon them two cro3ses, which 
was the mark of their property. They 
had tharp, steel spikes in their boots, 
which enabled them to stand upon the 
timber and logs; and they pulled out each 
piece from among the scores of others of 
different marks with their pointed, iron 
peevys, dragging them out to the clear 
water and putting them in raft-joiats. 

The joint of a raft is constructed of 
three tiers of logs or timber from twelve 
to twenty-four in a row, each tier being 
placed across the one below it. The cor- 
ners are held together by a heavy wooden 
peg, and the joints are fastened together 
in any number by means of boom poles, 
till the raft is made as large as is neces- 


sary. 

When the wind favors, the raft is cut 
loose from its moorings, two or three 
sails are hoisted upon it, and it is headed 
out into the lake for the sawmills, I 
have known some of these rafts to be an 
acre in area, having a house built on the 
top, where the raftmen sleep and do 
their cooking. 

When the raft about which I am to 
relate this story was ready for suiling, 
Old Ike set out for the nearest country 
store to buy a couple of pairs of blankets 
for the voyage, as it is very cool on these 
Northern lakes in May. As it was dead 
calm when he left, no precaution was 
taken to moor the raft to the stout piers 
‘at the brink of the water; and the two 
boys, who were tired from their many 
hard hours’ toiling, lay down in the hut 
on the raft and went to sleep. How long 
they slept they could not say, but it was 
probably four or five hours; however, 
when they awoke the wind was shrieking 
‘over the raft; and when they came out ot 
‘the caboose, they found that they had 
‘been driven better than half a mile out 
‘into the lake, and that great waves were 
rolling over the logs. Evidently their 
father had not reached the shore in time 
to join them, and the surface of the lake 
was in such a state of fury that it was 
impossible for him now to be able to 
come to the raft in a small boat. The 
‘two frightened boys stood by the caboose, 
to which they were obliged to cling fast 
in order to keep their feet, so violent was 
the gale, All around them was one white, 
roaring wilderness of water, and the 
spray came drifting over their heads like 
heavy rain, Two or three large schooners, 
which had also been caught inthe storm, 
had taken three reefs in their canvas and 
were lying-to, this being the only way in 
which they could keep afloat in such a 
heavy sea. 

The raft was driving straight before 
‘the wind, and if allowed to gv on in this 
course would reach the opposite shore in 
five or six hours; but the brothers knew 
that if they were to strand there the raft 
would get broken up among the great 
‘granite rocks and would be lost. As it 
‘was, they felt that the great floating mass 
could not long sustain the pounding of 
the waves. It was made up of about 
thirty joints, and asa great wave rolled 
under it the poles creaked and the whole 
raft groaned, At one end three rowlocks 
were fastened into the logs, and by these 
were laid three heavy spruce oars 
each about twenty feet long with wide 





blades, to be used in steering the raft and 
sculling it alongin thecalm. Albert and 
Frank had been with their father many a 
time before when he took rafts to the 
sawmills, so that they knew everything 
about steering and sailing, but they had 
never been out on the lake in sucha 
storm as this. 

They had two large sails attached to 
strong masts with them and three or four 
places had been provided for stepping 
these whenthere was wind. In order to 
save the timber from beiog lost by going 
to pieces on thelee shore they decided to 
step the two masts oneon each side of 
the raft, avd steer as close to windward as 
possible. It was all they could do to get 
each mast in place, and when they loosed 
the first sail it flattered out in the wind and 
they were obliged to take a turnof the 
stay around oneof the logsin order to 
draw it inand bring the sheet upclose 
tothe wind. They had the same diffi- 
culty with the other sail; however they 
succeeded in hauling both close and then 
putting out two of the steering oars with 
which by hard pushing they were able to 
bring the raft close tothe storm. The 
waves came rolling behind them fully 
six feet high, and frequently knocked 
them over upon the logs, but they held 
on to the oars and gradually brought their 
charge closer toward the shore, from 
which the hurricane was blowing. About 
a mile below the course in which they 
were heading, the shore curved out and 
was covered with thick spruce and pine 
forest almost to the brink of the water. 
In the shelter of this wood they would be 
safe from the pounding of the waves,and 
they struggled with all their might to get 
as close in the lee of it as possible; but the 
huge mass was gradually drifting leeward 
in spite of all their exertions,“and they 
soon saw that there was little hope they 
would be able to make fast to any part of 
the sheltering shore. What made their 
situation more terrifying was that the 
sun was about setting and huge troops of 
angry clouds raced across the heavens and 
threatened an increase in the storm, 
When the sun sets in stormy weather on 
these wild lakes night comes very rapidly 
and the water is wrapped in intense gloom; 
so that balf an hour after the scarlet edge 
of the sun sank through the smoke of the 
hills the two frightened boys found them- 
selves afloat in the dark without any star 
showing, no lights anywhere on the land 
to guide them, and nothing that they 
could see except the billows which broke 
in white foam around them, 

They had two lanterns in the shanty, 
and these they lighted when it became 
quite dark, swinging them round and 
round in the hope of attracting some one, 
who owned the boat living on the woodtd 
part of the shore. They also lighted a 
tire in the little house and. put a white- 
fish in a pot to boil, for they had fasted 
long and were hungry. As they swung 
the lanterns they shouted for help, but 
there was little chance of their voices 
reaching theshore, which was nearly half 
a mile distant, as the wind whistled and 
bellowed and the waves roared. When 
they got past the point it was smoother, 
the land was nearer, and the force of the 
wind blowing lakeward was broken by 
the solid mass of tall evergreens. They 
still kept their sails hauled as close to the 
wind as possible, and they lashed the three 
long oars in such a way at the end of 
the raft as to have them act like three 
rudders and help to keep the stubborn 
raft as near shore as possible. 

Evidently no one saw their signals, and 
they sailed past the strip of sheltering 
coast, which was about three miles long, 
at the rate of about four miles an hour. 
They would have taken down the sails 
and rested here after the fury of the 
storm, but the off wind would then blow 
them out into the furious part of the lake 
where they felt eure the raft would not 
long hold together. Meanwhile the great 
structure of logs continued to hold its 
way down the shore till the end of the 
forest region was neared. Then suddén- 
ly it occurred to the oldest brother that 
they had no alternative between two 
great dangers. If they continued to sail 
down in the shelter of the shore a great 
cataract was in the way about eight miles 
farther on; if they took down the sails 
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and permitted themselves to be blown 


outward that meant destruction in the 
rough waters. While still perplexed 
about knowing what to do, and all the 
while swinging their lanterns and shout- 
ing, they were astonished to see two dark 
‘objects close by the side of the raft and 
moving through the water as if to get 
upon it. Running over to the edge their 
lights revealed two deer of the caribou 
variety with wide branching antlers and 
frightened eyes. Not daunted by the 
presence of the two boys or the gleaming 
lanterns in their hands they put their 
forelegs upon the logs and endeavored to 
get upon them, whereupon the brothers 
laid their lights upon the lugs, taking pity 
on the terrified animals, and, seizing them 
firmly near the shoulders, drew them upon 
the raft. The deer in some great fright 
had evidently taken to the water and 
been attracted by the lights; but they 
-showed no sign of fear when pulled up 
dripping and cold upon the timber. They 
found a difficulty in standing on the 
round logs with their little feet, but they 
did not shrink from the boys and the only 
trace of timidity they showed was in 
huddling close together. The boys took 
them by the horns and led them several 
paces toward the center of the ratt where 
they would be secure from the waves 
when they got in rougher water. They 
went as docilely as if tney were a pair or 
‘calves, and stood without making any mo- 
ition when let go on the lee side of the 
shanty. Almost immediately afterward 
the brothers saw by the flashing light of 
their lantern another dark object ap- 
proaching, and on nearing the edge of the 
raft to their infinite horror they dis- 
covered that it was a bear. They now 
knew why the two deer had come 
aboard; the bear had evidently pursued 
the deer through the woods to the edge of 
the water and plunged in behind them 
after the frightened carib.u had struck 
‘out after the floating mass. They at 
once ran to Jook for their peevies, which 
are heavy wooden poles with stout iron 
‘spikes and hooks attached to the end, but 
in their confusion they could not find 
them. Before they bad searched long 
they saw that the bear bad got upon the 
logs and hulked well in out of reach of 
the billows. He did not go near the deer, 
which probably he did not see, but stood 
crouching across three or four of the 
round sticks, Neither did he pay any at- 
tention to the boys who when they saw 
he had come aboard at once fastened 
themselves in tLe shanty bolting the door. 
There they remained till they knew that 
the raft had again reached rough water 
on its onward course toward the falls. 

They found it necessary to come out 
very soon, however, because they 
wanted to know if the raft was heading 
close to the wind. There was the bear, 
with his muzzle thrust down, not having 
moved from the place where he first 
stopped. There was no doubt in the boys’ 
minds that the bear bad chased the two 
deer through the woods putting them 
into the water and had swam out in pur- 
suit of them; but the great shaggy brute 
faced the two brothers glaring at their 
lanterns, still made vo step toward them; 
and he was evidently in great terror, for 
the hurricane was every moment growing 
louder and louder, the sea running high- 
er upon the raft, and the whole fabric 
creaking’ and straining, and threatening 
to go apart at any moment, The land to 
windward was bleak and rocky, and 
the storm came howling down turning 
the face of the lake white and driving 
the water: in one continuous drenching 
shower over the raft. 

About a mile below was the remorseless 
falls, a pitch ef about forty feet in the 
river, sheer over a rocky wall, a place 
over which it was next to impossible for 
any living thing to go and not be pounded 
to death in the rocks below by the thun- 
derous overflow of water. The boys still 
clung desperately to the hope of being 
able to bring the raft to land, but they 
soon saw that it was impossible, The 
current grew swifter and swifter, and 
they could see, by the gleaming waves that 
flashed under the light of their swinging 
lanterns, that they were moving along 
almost as fast as a boat under full sail. 


THE INDEPENDEN 
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Extending out into the lake about half 
a mile above the falls, was a rocky point 
upon which a fort had been erected a 
great many years ago, during the Fenian 
invasion, by the Dominion Government, 
and as the country round about at the 
time was disturbed by an uprising of In- 
Gians and Metis, several soldiers were 
kept there on guard for many weeks. 
The water fora quarter of a mile from the 
end where the garrison stood was shallow, 
and the waves broke from the bottom, 
rising to a hight of from twelve to fifteen 
feet. Albert and Frank had now taken 
down the sails, for they found that to 
touch sbore was impossible, and they 
were more willing to trust themselves 
to the violence of midlake than the sure 
destruction below. But they had gone 
down too far, and the swift current was 
dragging them steadily along toward the 
fatal brink. They waved their lanterns 
madly when they saw the lights gleaming 
in the fort, and again cried and cried for 
help; but the air was full of the booming 
noises of the storm, and their voices fell 
far short of reachingtheshore, Then the 
raft reached the roughest piece of water 
they had encountered yet; it heaved and 
strained, and as the great billows rolled 
under it, its surface looked almost as un- 
even as the face of the lake. Then, with 
a crash, it parted almost in the middle, 
the end where the steering oars were 
placed drifting off from the part contain- 
ing the caboose, the boys and the wild ani- 
mals. The shanty was placed in the mid- 
dle of tLe joint, and the brothers, fearing 
that the whole mass would go to pieces, 
stood by the door still waving their lan- 
terns. The bear was seized with the gen- 
eral terror, and crept about from log to 
log, getting farther away from the edge. 
He soon smelled the two deer, but madeno 
attempt to attack them, being evidently 
too terrified to care for anything exvept 
his ownsafety. Now the raft was direct- 
ly opposite the reef where the water was 
roughest; it lurched and swayed for a 
minute or so, then, in some indescribable 
way, it seemed to go all to pieces at once, 
each joint, however, remaining intact. 
Two of the joints adhered to the one on 
which the shanty stood. But the bear 
was set adrift on a square of his own, and 
the waver at every souse nearly covered 
him. The two deer crept around to 
where the boys were standing and shud- 
dered with dread. 

Then the dark shore was suddenly 
illuminated, there was a loud report, and 
a dark object struck the raft near where 
the shanty stood and went rolling over it 
into the sea. The brothers ventured from 
the door of the caboose to see what had 
happened and found a stout rope lying 
across the joint next to the one upon 
which they stood. The truth dawned 
upon them; the cable had been shot from 
a mortar in the fort, and here was their 
deliverance. They at once took hold of 
the heavy rope and made it fast to 
the two outer corners of their little 
raft, then swung their lantern. Ina few 
seconds twenty pairs of stalwart arms 
were pulling on the cable and drawing it 
slowly foot by foot in the teeth of the hur- 
ricane toward the shore. The diminished 
raft was dragged into leeward of the 
reef and at last pulled upon the beach. 
In fifteen minutes more the boys would 
have met their death below the falls. The 
deer permitted themselves to be secured 
by ropes and led ashore, and they were 
afterward put in a park near by the gar- 
rison where they became tame and decile, 
The brothers returned home next day,but 
the rest of the raft went over the falls and 
the bear with it; his body was found 
afterward whirling around among the 
rocks below. The method of sending the 
rope to the raft was as follows: Several 
coils of the rope were placed in a shell, 
the rope itself passing out from a hole in 
the side, a coilof about four hundred 
yards being placed near the gun; the shell 
was fired from one of the heavy mortar, 
and at the first shot was successful. 


New YORK Cry. 
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Mama (proudly): “I think that 
Johnny will make his mark yet.”” Papa 
(wearily): “Yes; it will probably be an 








interrogation mark.”— Midsummer Puck. 
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SEACONNET NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Here I am, at Rhode Island's ultima 
Thule, the rival of Point Judith. There 
is nothing but the ‘‘ multitudinous sea” 
between me and Darkest Africa. The 
distant ships appear to be sailing inte un- 
known oceans. The fog-horn at Gay 
Head sounds their solemn farewell, 

I spend most of my time on the cliffs, 

watching the breakers and the bathers. 
The rocks are a red granite, and are worn 
into beautiful and bizarre shapes. The 
color adds much to their beauty. When 
the surf is high—and to-day it was mag- 
nificent—grand cascades are formed. I 
love to perch myself on the beetling pin~ 
acle of some cliff, and watch the surge of 
the tide. Often the spume flies high in 
the air, and necessitates a precipitate 
change of base. The great waves, gath- 
ering as if for a supreme effort, charge on 
the rocks and carry them byassault. The 
white plumed horsemen ride down all re- 
sistance. We saw them, to-day, storm a 
mighty redoubt of rock and pour over it 
in resistless torrent. They plunge into 
clefts and crevices, and come forth re- 
joicing. One such narrow fissure sends 
forth a solemn boom, as of thunder. It 
is like and yet different; it has * suffered 
a sea-change.” It is more solemm than 
any electrical discharge; it contains an 
element of despair. 
Look at the waves bubble and boil over 
that point of rocks, a thousand hissing 
demons tugging at the tresses of weed. 
Then note the recoil of the defeated 
waves, the wild suction outward, the 
whirlpools, eddies and seething suds of 
foam. We think of Schiller’s diver, and 
wonder what the sub-aqueous region 
would reveal. It is easy to people it with 
a thousand horrors. 

Apart from this fury lie quiet tide-pools, 
approachable at low tide, full of delicate 
seaweeds, where children bathe and pad- 
dle, One of the most charming of these, 
filled with clearest water, is called Granny 
Cairn’s (I know not the orthography) 
bath. We think of it rather as the cham- 
ber of Aphrodite. 

Speaking of children, what is more de- 
lightful than to watch the troops of lit- 
tle ones on the beach. Like sandpipers, 
with trill and laughter, they follow up 
the retreating waves, or fly back for refuge 
tothe shore. In every one’s mind there 
lives the memory of early days at the 
seashore, as the long-kept shell retains 
still the music of the sea. 

Often a little picture, a perfect marine, 
is framed for us by. two adjacent prom- 
ontories. Between these we can see the 
indigo of the water, and anon the dash 
of spray high ioto the air. The gulls, 
most graceful creatures, circle about the 
fretted rocks, screaming at each other, 
and anon dash into the water. I should 
like to know somewhat of their habits. 
Has that delightful writer, Mrs. Miller, 
ever studied these sea-fowl? 

On the beach we pick up curious débris, 
little rosets of barnacles, dried with 
their fringed fingers extended. Often, 
when not too dry, they will revive for us 
in a tide pool, when they are lovely as 
apy flower. We find the one-seated dory 
of crepidula, black skate’s eggs, priceless 
bits of red or green alge. Shells are not 
numerous, but the pebbles are an endless 
joy. In one place, between the sea and 
the salt marsh, the round stones are 
thrown up intoa gigantic ridge. Nothing 
better illustrates the tremendous action 
of the waves. From these larger frag- 
ments, polished by the eternal attrition, 
to the minute pebbles of the beach, there 
are #ll gradations. Many stones are flat 
and ‘iscoid, forming superb _paper- 
weiguts. They are of“all conceivable col- 
ors, and when varnished by the wash of 
the sea are resplendent as jewels. But 
* They leave their beauty on the shore 

With the winds and the waves and the wild 

uproar.” 
How many eons since these pebbles were 
bowlders? 

The small inland fresh-water lakes or 
ponds are very picturesque. They are 
often be gemmed with pond-lilies. How 
cool and soothing is the mere look of 
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along the trail of their smooth red stems! 
Indeed, we hate to submerge one of tnese 
odorous,shell-like flowers, good swimmers 
tho they be. See how the wind lifts the 
parts like sentient creatures, their red 
under sides gleaming in the sunlight, 

We found yesterday a beautiful drive 
through a swamp. The. woods were 
thick on either side, while copses of white 
azalea and clethra, tangled together with 
clematis, made the air fragrant. Tall 
scarlet cardinals stood sentinel here and 





‘there, and a profusion of glowing lilies 


enlivened the way. Indeed, the vegeta- 
tion was rank and varied. We saw two 
species of thoroughwort, the pretty jewel- 
weed, the arrow-head, the arum-leaved 
knot-weed, etc. At the extreme point 
of land, however, where we are abiding, 
the tiny pimpernel is about the only in- 
teresting flower. It is found all along 
the cliffs both here and at Newport. It 
has brick-red flowers, opposite or whorled 
ovate leaves, and small roundish pods. 
It is the “‘ poor man’s weather glass” and 
closes with any obscuration of the sun. 
The other night, as I sat reading by the 
open window, in floated that elegant 
moth, the Polyphemus. He gets his Cy- 
clopean name from the large, transparent 
eye spots on the wings. The prevailing 
shade is a delicate fawn color, relieved 
by darker bands. I never cease to admire 
these glorious creatures. At present my 
little boy, a chip of several generations of 
old blocks, has a lot of caterpillars feed- 
ing. Some have swung off into their 
temporary hammocks; they will emerge 
ere long into dancing citizens of the sun- 
light. The most lovely of the chrysalids 
is that of Archippus, a green casket stud_ 
ded with gold nails. Nature shows no 
rarer jewel. 

So the days pass on, and we begrudge 
the passage of each. Yonder lies our 
armor on the wall, rusting while we are 
idle. But we have reached the land 
** where it is always afternoon,” We can 
no longer roam. Remote be the thoughts 
of classes and discipline. A bas all Fac- 
ulty meetings! Let no one suggest polit- 
ical or financial perplexities. It is a time 
of rest. The things we put aside to do in 
vacation we scrupulously neglect; we do 
nothing with utmost zest. For this end 
was August created! 

SEACONNET POINT, R. I. 





PEBBLES. 


A Boy, kept inatter school for bad or- 
thography, excused himself to his parents 
by saying that he was spellbound.—Zion’s 
Advocate. 


.... Teacher: “Tommy Slimson, have you 
any good excuse for being late?’”’ Tommy 
(beaming): “Y ma’am.” Teacher: 


ies, 
“Whatisit?” Tommy: “‘ Waffles.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


...» Little Faith is spending the summer 
in the country; and, after earnestly looking 
at a cow chewing its cud the other day, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, see that cow chew- 
ing gum!”’—Exchange. 


...-Little Nellie climbed into Uncle Ned’s 
lap and began to search his pocket for a 
penny. Finding a silver quarter she called 
out: ‘‘Oh, Mamma, Uncle Ned has got a 
penny with a hen on it!”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


....Miss De Platte: “ Jobb, Lott & Co. 
have some remarkable bargains at their 
French prints counter.” Old lady: “ Land 
sakes! Have these titled foreigners got to 
offering themselves on bargain counters?’ 
—Good News. 


-..-The Herald says: “The caterpillar 
has no wings at all; but he gets there just 
thesame.” Yes; but if wecan prevent his 
getting wings later on, neither he nor bis 
descendants will get there anotherseason.— 
Boston Traveller. 


...-Mrs. Brown: “I declare! Just hear 
that canarysing. It’s alwaysso; every time 
anybody begins to play on the piano, that 
bird begins to chatter.” Mrs. White: 
‘* Yes; one would almost thiuk the bird to 
be human.”’— Boston Transcript. 


...A dear old gentleman who is deeply 
interested in Sunday-schools, and who 
never loses an opportunity to pray for 
them, recently embodied the following sin- 
gular request in his petition at prayer- 
meeting: ‘“‘ Dear Lord, bless the lambs of 





them. And then, to draw one’s hands 





this fold, and make them meet for the king~ 
dom of Heaven.”— Harper's Magazine. 


August 20, 1891. 


---.“* That picture by Miss Virginia Ole- 
dominion of a slave is a great work, isn’t 
it?” ‘“‘ Yes, and it ought to be. Her father 
was one of the old masters.”— Washington 
Star. 


....Advice of an old cab-driver to his suc- 
cessor: ‘‘ Always know the exact hour of the 
train your passeager wishes to take. Reach 
the station at the very last moment, so that 
he cannot dispute with you, whatever price 
you ask.” —The Christian Reyister. 


....Hungry Higgins: ‘Say, boss, I 
haven’t hada biteto eat for four days.” 
Mudge (hurrying by): ‘“‘AndI have had 
to decline seven invitations to dinner in the 
same period of time. Funny how things 
average up, isn’t it?”—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


...."*One of the most marvelous cures on 
record. Mrs. Johnson has been ailing fora 
year, having first one thing and then an- 
other. Since last week she has completely 
recovered.” *‘What cured her?” “The 
doctor. He sent in his bill for #240.’’—N. 
Y. Recorder. 








....A little innocent misunderstanding is 
sometimes very useful in helping one over a 
hard place. ‘‘ Mabel,’ said the teacher, ‘* you 
may spell ‘kitten.’” ‘‘K-double-i-t e-n,” 
said Mabel. ‘ ‘Kitten’ has two i’s, then, 
has it?” “Yes, ma’am; our kitten has.”’— 
Chicago Herald. 


....Somebody gave little Augustus two 
toys. “I will give this one to my dear lit- 
tle sister,’”’ he said, showing the largest. 
** Because it is the prettiest?’ said his de- 
lighted mamma. “No,” he replied, with- 
out hesitation; ‘‘ because it’s broken.’”’— 
Youth’s Companion, 


....Bingo: ‘I went into the antique fur- 
niture dealer’s to-day to get that seventeeth 
century chair you admired so much; but he 
had just soldit.”” Mrs. Bingo: ‘‘ How un- 
fortunate.”’ “Yes. He said it would be at 
least a week before he could turn out an- 
other like it.”—Munsey’s Weekly. 


.»..“* didn’t know yo’ could read, Bre’r 
Downey.’” Downey (apparently much in- 
terested in his paper): ‘‘ Oh, yer, I’se read 
ebber since I wuz er boy.” ‘“‘Den how 
comes it dat you’se readin’ dat paper up- 
side down?” “I always reads dat way, 
Bre’r Downey, den I’se get at de bottom 
of de facts without habing ter read down 
de whole column.”-—The Christian at 
Work. 


....A clergyman in England, pleading 
earnestly with his parishioners for the con- 
struction of a cemetery for their parish, 
asked them to consider the ‘deplorable 
condition of 30,000 Englishmen living with- 
out Christian burial.”? Still more curious 
was another clerical slip. A gentleman 
said to a minister: ‘‘ When do you expect to 
see Deacon S. augain?’’ ‘‘ Never,’’ said the 
reverend gentleman, solemnly; ‘‘ the dea- 
con isin Heaven.’’-—-The Presbyterian Ob- 
server. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreaseai“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





DIAMONDS AND HOURGLASSES, 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, far; 
8, a characteristic; 4, unctuous matter ex- 
pressed from substancns; 5, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
point of time; 3, a ringlet; 4, to request; 5, 
a consonant. 

The word through the center of both, a 
woman who betrays. 

Right-hand hourglass; 1, A mark; 2, por- 
tion; 3, a letter; 4, satisfied the appetite; 5, 
subject to a master. 

Left-hand hourglass: 1, a sentiment pro- 
posed; 2, not modern; 3, an exclamation; 4, 
a religious document. 

AN ANIMAL, 


One-third of cow. 

One-fifth of sheep. 

One-third of ape. 

One-fourth of lion. 

One-fifth of moose. 

E. C. H. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 

1. A—a—a—a. One of the United States. 
2. —a—a—a—. A city of South America. 
3. —a—a—a. A group of islands. 
4. —a—a—a. Acity of Cuba. 


5. —a—a—a, Acity of Spain. F. W. 





THE 


Nore:—The Rev. F. H. M. sends a list of 
42 words from “Starch.” 

F. W. C. sends a list of 45. 

R. W. W. (eight years old) sends 39. 

Only F. W. C. has “Sac” and “Ha.” We 
do not know his word ‘‘ Thar.” 

F. H. M. has the word ** Ta.” 

With F. M. C. he has 15 words in C and 
H. 
We have the prize-list of words given 
from ‘“‘ Imperial” by Miss Hawthorne, of 
Newport, Ky. 

Will THe INDEPENDENT puzzlers see how 
near they can come to it? 

THREE SQUARE 
* 


WORDS. 


al 
* 


> 
ooo oon COCO 
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The word through the center, an island. 

Upper square: 1, An important Latin 
verb; 2, humanity, 3, unit. 

Middle square: 1, An exclamation; 2, 
part of a man’s wardrobe, 9, devoared. 

Lowest square: 1,The name of an Indian 
tribe; 2, a weight, 3, the conclusion. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 13TH. 
DIAMONDS AND HOURGLASSES. 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
DIAMONDS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC- 
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Selections. 


MY BROOK. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S LAST POEM. 








From the Christmas issue of The New York Ledger. 





IT was me up the valley we first plighted 
troth, 
When the hours were so many, the duties 


80 few; 

ana weighs wearily now on us 

But I’ve not forgotten those dear days; 
have you? 


Each was first-born of Eden, a morn with- 
_ out mate, 
And the bees and the birds and the bur- 
terflies thought 
’T-vas the one perfect dayever fashioned by 


ate. 
Nor dreamed the sweet wonder for us two 
was wrought. 


I mas beside you the whole summer 
ong, 
I gave you alife from the waste-flow of 
mine; 
And whether you babbled or crooned me a 
song 
L listened and looked till my pulses ran 
wine. 
’Twas but shutting my eyes; I could see, I 
could hear, 
How you danced, there, my nautch-girl, 


*mid -raot and fern, 
While the flashing tomauns tinkled joyous 


On the slim wriste and ankles that flashed 
in their turn, 
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Ah, that was so long { Ages it , 
And, now I Am ya with life and te 


ore, . 
Will } vente Ses my gray presence, the light- 


‘00 reams, 
And Will-o’-wisp light me his lantern no 
more? 


Where the bee’s hum seemed noisy once, all 
was so still, “ 
And the hermit-thrush nested secure of 


er lease, 
Now whirrthe world’s millstones and clacks 
the world’s mill— : 
No fairy-gold passes, the oracles cease! 


The life that I dreamed of was vever to be, 
For I with my tribe into bondage was sold, 
And the sungleams and moongleams, your 
elf- gifts to me, 
The A gad transmutes into work-a-day 
gold. 


What you mint for the miller will soon melt 


away; 
It is earthy, and earthy good only it buys, 
But the skekels you tost me are safe from 


ecay; 
They were coined of the sun and the mo- 
ment that flies. 


Break loose from your thralldom! ’Tis only 


a leap; 
Your eyes ’tis but shutting, just holding 
your breath; 
Escape to the old days, the days that will 


eep. 
Hf there’s peace in the mill pond, so is 
there in death. 
Leap down to me, down to me! Be, as you 
were, 
My nautchb-yirl, my singer; again let them 
glance, 
Your tomauns, the sun’s largess, that wink 
and are there, 
And gone again, still keeping time as you 
dance. 


Make haste, or it may be I wander again; 
It is I, dear, that call you; Youth beckons 


with me; 
Come back to us both, for, in breaking your 
chain, 
You set the old summers and fantasies 
free. 
You are mine, and no other’s; with life of 
~~ ife 
I made you a Naiad, that were but a 
stream; 


In the moon are brave dreams yet, and 
chances are rife 
For the passion that ventures its all ona 
dream. 


Leapt bravely! Now down through the 
meadows we’ll go 
To the Land of Lost Days, whither all the 
birds wing, 
Where the dials move backward and aspho- 
dels blow: 
Come, flash your tomauns again, dance 
again, sing! 


Yes, flash them and clash them on ankle 
and wrist, 
For we're pilgrims to Dreamland, O 
Daughter ot Dream! 
There we find again all that we wasted or 


mist, 
And Fapcy—poor fool!—with her bauble’s 
supreme. 
As the Moors in their exile the keys treas- 


ured still 
Of their casties in Spain, so have I; and 


no fear 
But the doors will fly open, whenever we 


To the prime of the Past and the sweet of 
the year. 











Autumn leaves 
you with work for the winter. 
Pearline leaves you little work 
in washing and cleaning. It 
leaves your hands in perfect 
condition after washing your 
clothes; it leaves your clothes 
clean without being torn and 
twisted; it is harmless, effi- 
cient, economical. The best 
thing for all housework is 
Pearline: the best thing for 
you is—try it, 

Peddlers and some wu 
Beware pgesarsiyons ie 

‘ " IT’S .FALSE— 
and if your grocer sends 
BS PYLE tae 


Pearline is never peddle< 
estes 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 


COCOA 


“ Chops and to- 
malo sauce are ex- 
cellent, my dear 

(Mrs. Bardell, but 
) Let the liquid be 
2? VAN HOvUTEN’s 
’ COCOA. 

§ tis a glorious 
? Restorative after> 
(A fatiguing jour-} 
4 ney.” - 


MR. . .§ ; 
PERFECTLY PURE. j 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 9» 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the @ 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- @ 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

: Ask your grocer for VAN HouTEN’s and take 
> no substitute. sgr-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
> 25cts. to either Van Hovren_& Zoon, 106 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.. 


Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
p> to 49 cups will be mailed. Mention this 


seuuuy 

















» publication. Prepared only by the inventors @ 
> Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 4 
nt RAE RSHO® a2. 4 








™ re 
Beenie IS 
PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL. 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills 
will prove marvellous restoratives to all 
enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases. $ 


25 Cents a Box, ; 


but generally recognized in England and, 
in fact, throughout the world to be 


‘‘Worth a Guinea a Box,” 


for the reason that they WILL CURE a 
wide range of complaints, and that they 
have saved to many sufferers not merely 
one but many guineas, in doctors’ bills. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. (3 
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w 
Twe GreaTHentra DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Deliciovs, sparkling. ong 
appetizing y 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
0, E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


HKALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 38th St., N. Y. 
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MONUMENTS 
Set in any part of the United States. Special 
designs formul sted. 
iveqsrased band-book free. 





5 * Carmine Bt, New Vork. 


~ DO YOU BATHE? - 











STANDARD MF, CO. PITTSBURGH, PA 





sping 
A Porcelain 





Pe 


- sa 
lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you. can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD M’F’G CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


WOOD TYPE 


an 

PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 

“ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposin: ales eter: Rules, Leads, etc. 


S Soruce Street, Yew York. 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sont. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectaliy interested. | 


THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS AND 
FOES. 





BY JAMES K. REEVE, 





IN some of the French villages boards are 
set up bearing the following instructions: 


Hedgehogs: Lives upon mice, snails and 
wire-worms—animals injurious to vegetation. 
Don't kill a hedgehog. 

Toad: Helps agriculture: destroys twenty to 
thirty insects hourly. Don’t kill a tcad. 

Cockchafer and its larve: Deadly enemies 
to farmers, lays seventy toone hundred eggs. 
Kill the cockchafer. 

Birds: Each department of France loses 
yearly many millions of francs through the 
injury done by insects. Don’t kill the birds. 


This method of imparting knowledgé re- 
garding the value and habits of birds, ani- 
mals and insects that are useful or harmful 
to the agriculturist isto be recommended 
because of its point, brevity and simplicity, 
bringing the essential facts down to the 
comprehension of the most unlearned peas- 
ant. 

Where one wages ignorant and indis- 
criminate warfare against these inhabitants 
of our fields and gardens, they are apt to do 
quite as much mischief as good. B» killing 
a single toad, a thousand predatory insects 
may be leit free, which otherwise would 
have found a destroyerin the thing destroy- 
ed. While, on the other band, if one yields 
to a humane impulse, or witholds from kill- 
ing because of uncertain knowledge, the 
thing left free may do untold damage. 

Ina country affording so wide a field as 
does our own forthe ornithologist and the 
entomologist, and where the farmer can 
count bis insect foes and feathered friends 
by the hundred, we need something more 
elaborate than the signboard primer of 
rural France. To the farmer, more than to 
any one else, is exact knowledge regarding 
these matters of the utmost importance, 
and there should be no guesswork as to 
which he should destroy and which defend. 
But ordinarily all animal and animate life 
besides his chickens and hogsand cattle 
are regarded as inimical to his interest, and 
so mink and hedgehog, sparrow and wood- 
pecker, crow and hawk, are treated with 
like unsparing hand, and even the harmless 
honey- bee, if found feeding upon an already 
punctured grape, is set downin the offend- 
ing category. 

Lhe first thing for us to learn in this con- 
nection, and the one of greatest importance, 
is as to just which of our native birds prey 
upon noxious insects. It is true that we 
have certain poisons and certain weapons 
of defense of which we avail ourselves 
against certain insects, but if we should be 
forced to depend upon these alone for a sin- 
gle season, through being debarred the aid 
of our feathered allies, we should bein a 
sorry plight. 

To show how necessary it is to ‘“‘be sure we 
are right, before going ahead,”’ let us notice 
fora moment the result of the scalp act, 
as passed “‘forthe benefitof agriculture” 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1885. 
This provided for a bounty of fifty cents 
each on hawks, owls, weasels, and minks 
killed witbin the limits of the State, besides 
a fee of twenty cents to the notary for tak- 
ing the affidavit. 

There is not much to be said in defense of 
the mink. Heispotonly a thief, robbing 
the poultry yards on every possible occasion, 
but be is most wantonly destructive, kill. 
ing entire flocks apparently only for the 
pleasure pf killing. Much of the misehief 
commonly attributed to skunks and wea- 
sels is the work of the mink; the first named 
animals feed almost wholly upon mice and 
insects, and the loss occasioned by their 
occasional raids upon poultry is hardly 
worthy to be mentioned in comparison with 
the good done by them. 

As regards hawks, which this scalp act 
was maioly aimed at, the ornithologist of 
the Department of Agriculture at Wasb- 
iugton, says that six species are ‘‘ wholly 
beneficial or wholly harmiess”; thirty 
species are ‘‘ mainly beneficial’; nine 
species ‘‘seem to have the beneficial and 
barmful qualities about evenly balanced ”’; 
and six species are positively harmful. 

But of these six noxious species three *‘ are 
of rare occurrence within the limits of the 
United States.” The well known sparrow 
hawk and the March hawk have been, per- 
haps, the most numerous recipients of 
bounties under the Pennsylvania law, and 
under similar laws in Ohio and other States 
(now very generally repealed). Investiga- 
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tions begua after the laws were in force, 
showed conclusively that the food of these 
hawks was mainly grassboppers and vari- 
ous kinds of coleopterous insects, field mice. 
reptiles, etc., and occasionally small birds, 
these being preyed upon rarely except dur- 
ing the most severe winter months when 
but little else was to be found afield. 

Owls, like hawks, have been under the 
ban of legal disapproval, and the common 
screech owl and the well-known short- 
eared owl have both suffered from the 
scalp-hunter. Analyses of the stomachs of 
hundreds of these have shown their food to 
consist largely of ‘grasshoppers, crickets, 
and beetles, shrews, field mice, gophers, 
and even small rabbits. 

Commenting upon the Pennsylvania law, 

which within eighteen months cost the 
State $90,000 in bounties, the Department 
of Agriculture says: “It is within bounds 
to say in the course of a year every hawk 
and owl destroys at least one thousand 
mice, or the equivalent in insects, and that 
each mouse, or its equivalent so destroycd, 
would cause the farmer a loss of two cents 
per annum. Thus it places the value of 
each of these to the farmer at #20 per year, 
the weasel, too, being placed in the same 
category. ‘* And even this” says the report, 
**does not represent fairly the full loss, for 
the slaughter of such a vast number of 
predaceous birds and mammals is almost 
certain to be followed by a correspondingly 
enormous increase in the numbers of mice 
and insects formerly held in check by them, 
and it will take many years to restore the 
balauce thus blindly destroyed through ig- 
norance of the economie relations of our 
common birds and mammals.”’ 
In our common crow, however, we have a 
bird that is less entitled to consideration. 
True, the crow feeds to seme extent upon 
harmfal vermin, but he does with a little 
good an undue amount of evil. One of the 
earliest recollections of the writer’s boy- 
hood is of having been posted as guard over 
a newly planted field of corn to scare the 
crows away. Armed with two long, wooden 
slappers [ marched around the field, keep- 
ing up a continuous noise by striking the 
paddies soundly together, while hideous, 
headless effigies played an equally impor- 
tant part from the center of tne field. Ido 
not know whether that custom still pre- 
vails iu rural New York, but the habits of 
the crows, at least, have not changed. 
From Maine to California comes ample tes- 
timony that crows dig up and eat the corn 
as soon as planted. They also frequently 
pull it up as soon as it shows itself above 
ground, iu order to get the swollen kernel 
atthe root. After this they leave the crop 
aloue while it is growing; but return wheao 
it is in the ** roasting-ear”’ stage, tear open 
the husk, and feed freely on the kernels. 
Besides corn, the crow feeds upon other 
grain, such as oats, wheat and barley, and 
is occasioually quite destructive to fruits. 
But perhaps the worst sin that it has to 
answer for is as a distributor of the seeds of 
noxious or poison plants. It feeds largely 
upon the berries of poison sumach and poi- 
son ivy, the germination of whose seeds is 
not prevented, but rather accelerated by 
passing through the digestive organs of the 
birds. Jn one case one hundred and fifty- 
three seeds of poison ivy were found in a 
single stomach, and in several cases the 
number was more than one hundred. These 
seeds are distributed wherever the birds fly 
or roost, and by this means incalculable 
damage is done to cultivated lands. 

It may be less generally known that the 
crow is a worse enemy than most of the 
hawks to the eggs and young of poultry and 
wild birds. Not only do they rob the birds 
that nest in the woods, and such domestic 
fowls as steal their nests in the woods or 
meadows, but frequently it will come close 
to the house on its mission of destruction. 
In some cases where it attacks our wild 
birds, it is a case of ‘‘Greek meet Greek ”’; 
for it destroys the nests and young of the 
blue jay and the purple grackle, which in 
their turn have been pillaging the nests of 
smaller birds. But no such palliation can 
be found for its action when it attacks the 
robin, the wood thrusb, the brown thrasher, 
the wren, and other of our inoffensive war- 

blers. 

To the credit of the crow, in mere justice 
must be placed the fact it does feed to some 
extent upon insects, and among its food are 
some of those most troublesome to the 
farmer; such as May beetles and their 
larvx, potato beetles, wireworms, army 
worms, tobacco worms, cutworms, the tent 
caterpillar, etc. In sixty-three stomachs 
examined, the insect remains were about 
equally divided between the beneficial and 
injarious species. But while admitting the 
good that they do, the summing up of the 





whole matter seems to be that the harm 
occasioned by them far outweighs the bene- 


fits, and they may properly be classed as 
among the farmers’ enemies. 

I have adverted to the fact that the crow 
sometimes feeds upon the Colorado potato 
beetle. This isa rare quality in a bird and 
rarely practiced. The rose-breasted gros- 
beaks do this toa greater extent than any 
other of our birds, andis to be regretted 
that they are not more numerous. Itis a 
bird of brilliant plumage and a pleasant 
sopgster, and is deserving of protection and 
encouragement, even if it does occasionally 
indulge in a little pea-stealing. Possibly 
as a check to the potato bug, it would repay 
efforts for its more extended introduction, 
The yellow-billed cuckoo is also a bird that 
should be encouraged, as it feeds voracious- 
ly upon all kinds ef caterpillars. While 
most of our woodpeckers are friends to 
forest preservation on account of the assi- 
duity with which they follow up and destroy 
grubs, borers, ants, and otherinsects that are 
injurious to trees. 

The English sparrow has been discussed 
so extensively, and so generally condemned, 
that it is bardly worth while to mention it 
here. It is unanimously voted a nuisance, 
and its complete extirpation is hoped for. 
This might be somewhat hastened by pro- 
tecting its espegial foes, among which are 
the butcher bird (the Great Northern 
shrike), the sparrow hawk and the screech 
owl. 

The rice planters of the South suffer 
greatly from the ravages of the bird ene- 
mies, chief among which is the bobolink 
(reed bird or rice bird). The others are 
the red-shouldered b!ackbird and the jack- 
daw or boat-tailed grakle. The loss from 
these is very large each year, and a large 
expense is incurred in fighting them, but 
without lasting results. In this copnection 
it is possivle that the ancient practice of 
talcopry may be revived, but for a more 
humane and useful purpose than it was 
formerly employed. A few experiments 
have been made with live hawks for the 
purpose of frightening birds from the fields; 
but it is stated that these have been only 
partially successful‘on account of the diffi- 
culty of securing an experienced falconer 
to train the hawks. It has been demon- 
strated, however, that the rice birds are 
very much afraid of the hawks, and will not 
come near the latter, whether in motion or 
at rest. From this fact it is hoped that 
further experimentation in the same line 
may result in finding a cheap and effective 
method of protection. 

As ic is not all of agriculture to sow or 
reap, but is as well one part of the farmer’s 
duty to know the value of the life in his 
fields and its bearing upon his work, it is 
to be hoped that the lines of study and ex- 
perimentation here merely glanced at will 
be followed up until we may become as fa- 
miliar with the entomology and ornithology 
of our farms as we are with the plant life 
that we seek to cultivate upon them. 

FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





ROSES IN 1891. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 








THE improvement in roses bas been of 
late more genuine. For several years we 
had old sorts renamed, and others not suffi- 
ciently tested. These failed for general cul- 
ture. Among the best of recent sorts are 
Mrs. John Quincy, a Hybrid Perpetual with 
extra good ever-blooming propensity. The 
color is a strong pink; the budsare longand 
full and very beautiful; the fragance is de- 
lightful. Dachess of Albany is one of the 
1890 roses that has stood the test and will 
be a general favorite. It is very full and 
very fragrant; the color is bright pink. It 
is like La France, but bnghter and possibly 
not quite as floriferous. It belongs also in 
the class of Hybrid Teas. Marshall P. 
Wilder is not quite a new rose, but is far 
more scarce than it ought to be. I like it 
very much indeed. It was sent out by Ell- 
wanger and Barry in honor of the President 
of the National Pomological Society. It 
was worthy to be named afterhim. The 
flowers are large, globular, and very near a 
scarlet in color; itis one of the best bloom- 
ers. Marchioness of Lorne I have not raised, 
but it is very highly praised by those who 
have. [ imagine it will be one of our most 
popular roses. It is of a flaming rose color 
running to carmine; rich in odor, and the 
buds area peculiar charm. Itisa very flo- 
riferous sort. 

I suppose many of my readers have tried 
Baroness Rothschild. If you have it on 
its own roots you have done well; but as it 
is difficult to propagate many dealers only 
send it out as a budded rose, and budded 
roses seldom give either comfort or satis- 
faction. I bave been especially tortured 
with suckers under my Baroness. The rose 





is really noble, of a clear soft pink and very 
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sweet. Merveille de Lyon has proved admi- 
rable. The capped flowers are highly per- 
fumed, of a pure white touched with pink. 
Sir Rowland Hill will please lovers of very 
dark roses. It is almost black or plum 
color; the flowers are large and fragrant. [ 
am tempted to name here the Conard list of 
very darkest roses, which are all noble and 
would make a glorious bed about a center 
of light or white roses. The list is Baron 
Bonstettin, an old rose but large, full, 
sweet, satisfactory; Pierre Notting, a dark, 
rich crimson, extra size, and an immense 
grower; Antoine Quihon, described by them 
as velvety maroon crimson, and extra large; 
Jean Libaud, one of the most beautiful of 
all, large, very dark and sweet; with 
Camille de Rohan, a rose of roses, not new 
but not to be superseded for many a year. 
I like the Prince especially. In contrast 
with these nearly black roses the same 
firm classifies a fine list of pure, hardy 
whites most of which I have tried and am 
ready to indorse. They are Perle des 
Blanches, Aline Rosey, Lady Emily Peel, 
Elise Boelle, Olga Marix, and Mme. Alfred 
de Rougemont. The last is as fine a bloom- 
er as we havein white. Perle de Blanche 
is also a constant bloomer and very pretty. 
They are about as hardy as Hermosa, and 
need about the same amount of care and 
winter covering. I content myself with 
hilling such roses or placing a few sods re- 
versed about them. 

No entirely new rose is getting as much 
good puffing as the new Polyantha Clotilde 
Soupert. It is rather large tor a Polyantha, 
of a pink shade flushed with rose. It is a 
perpetual bloomer, and finely perfumed. 
The Polyanthas are pretty, but are not 
giving satisfaction generally as bedding 
roses, owing to their small size. I prefer 
for myself the old small Scotch roses, which 
are robust growers and enormously florifer- 
ous. I have one white Scotch, very double, 
flushed with pink, that gives me over two 
thousand flowers of a single season; but it 
is a June bloomer; while the Polyanthas 
are perpetual, and many of them very con- 
stant. The best of them are Cecile Bruner, 
which is a very double sweet pink, Perle 
d’or, a coppery yellow, and Filoribunda 
with Anna Montravil. 

My own choice runs me toward a full col- 
lection of Hybrid Teas. Of these my favor- 
ites are Pierre Guillot,a bright crimson 
and a grand bloomer; it is vonstant and 
sweet; the flowers are large and full; Duch- 
ess of Westminster, a very large, handsome, 
full rose, bright red; Antoine Verdier, a 
large, bright pink rose, that blossoms pro- 
fusely and constantly. George Bancroft is 
a rich crimson, very large and well shaped. 
Some of the Hybrid Teas have failed to do 
as well in bedding as in pots. They are not 
quite hardy, as we expected they would 
be. La France, formerly placed in this 
class, is now put among the Hybrid Perpet- 
uals; it is entirely hardy. 

Among the somewhat older Hybrid Per- 
petuals, never fail to plant Elise Boelle, 
Maria Baumann, Fisher Holmes, Alfred 
Colomb, Paul Myron, Lord Raglan, John 
Hopper, Mme. Annie Wood,Reynolds Hole, 
Jules Margottin, Mme. Charles Wood, Mad 
Marron, Paul Verdier, Crown Prince, Cap- 
tain Christy, Ulrich Brunner. 

I have named no Tea roses, for the true 
policy of those who live in the Northern 
States is to secure only hardy, or nearly 
hardy sorts. 

The only secret of growing fine roses is to 
give them very rich soil and keep them 
rationally pruned. The beds cannot be 
made too fat with well-rotted manure— 
well rotted, take notice. The rose bug 
must be picked off; the rose slug can be 
easily killed by sprinkling with kerosene 
emulsion, or with a pail of water in which 
is stirred a teaspoonful of kerosene ani a 
heaping tablespoonful of helebore 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


APPLES AND THEIR USES. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





OF puddings and pies and dainty dishes to 
tempt the palate there is absolutely no end; 
but we venture to give the “ tried and true,” 
those we know will prove entirely satisfac- 
tory—even in inexperienced hands—if rules 
and measures are strictly adhered to. 

A rich and delicious pudding is made of 
alternate layers of sliced tart apples and 
peach marmalade, covering the top, the last 
layer, thickly with powdered macaroons, 
sprinkling with ground cinnamon, and bak- 
ing half an hour. 

Alternate layers of sliced apples and 
sponge cake, with a rich custard poured 
over make a very good pudding, and, fla- 
vored with a glass of sherry, make a pleass 
ant change from lemon or vanilla. 





The old-fashioned Apple Charlotte is 
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about as acceptable to the general palate as 
anything made of apples, especially with 
its many “improvemevt:,” and served with 
cream. Pare and slice twelve tart apples; 
cut up stale bread into dice, a quart bowl- 
ful. New put several bits of butter into a 
pudding dish, thea a layer of the sliced ap- 
ples, then of the bread crumbs, a pinch of 
salt, butter and ground cinnamon and ¢u- 
gar, all added liberally. Repeat the order 
of icgredients till the dish is very full—as 
they-settle down in cooking—baving apples 
apd spice on the top. Use one and a half 
cups of sugar and a generous half cup of 
butter altogether. Now over all pour a 
coffeecup of boiling water. Cover witha 
plate and bake in a moderate oven a full 
hour. When about half done remove the 
plate, with a spoon press down the apples, 
sift sugar over them, return to the oven, 
and cook till done. It needs close watch- 
ing, but well repays the trouble. The bread 
seems turned to jelly, and the pudding is of 
a deep red color. It is good hot or cold, and 
with cream or without. 

Another apple dessert is made in this way: 
Make a batter of two eggs, one pint of milk, 
one teaspeonful of Royal baking powder, 
and flour enough to make a stiff batter. 
Fill earthern cups, alternating this mix- 
ture with chopped, tert apples. Steam one 
hour and serve hot, with sweetened, whipped 
cream. 

Still another style is this: Pare and quar- 
ter six large apples, preferably sweet ones. 
Slice:one lemon over them, a/dd one cup of 
water and bake till tender, or they may be 
steamed, instead. Then make a syrup of 
two cups of sugar, put in the apples and 
cook them three minutes, which will make 
them transparent and clear. Then take 
them out carefully, and add one ounce of 
gelatin tothe syrup. Let it just come toa 
boil, then lay a s!ice of lemon on each apple 
and pour the syrup over. It is a dessert 
that seldom fails torelish. It is very pretty 
piled high on a glass dish, covered with 
whipped cream and dotted here and there 
with a bit of bright jelly or candied fruits 
of different colors. 

Apple Omelet.—Beat the yolks of four 
eggs with two spoonfuls of powdered sugar 
and the grated rind of half alemon. Then 
blend in smoothly half a cup of flour and 
the frothed whites of the four eggs, then a 
small cup of whipped cream, and a large 
pinch of salt. Cook till well set in a thor- 
oughly buttered fryingpav, then spread 
evenly on the top a thick layer of white, 
flavored and strained applesauce. Roll up, 
sprinkle with sugar, and serve. It is a des- 
sert, and proves a far better one than apples 
would be supposed to make. 

Apple Fritters—a breakfast dish. Pare 
and core six large, tart apples, cut trans- 
versely in thick slices and lay in an earthen 
dish for an hour with sherry poured over 
them, or nutmeg or cinnamon if sherry is 
objected to. Then, with a fork, dip them 
in a batter made of half a pint of flour, and 
the beaten yolks of three eggs, made of the 
right consistency with a little cold water. 
Lastly, add to the batter one level teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Then dip the apples, 
slice by slice, into this batter, and fry a rich 
brown in plenty of hot fat. 

One more apple dessert, which is both 
showy and good, is made by stewing quick- 
ly ten large apples—tart ones are best for 
this—with the strained juice of two large 
lemons and one cupof sug*r. Pass through 
asieve. Then beat the whites of eight eggs 
to a very stiff froth, with half a cup of pow- 
dered sugar, and stir into the cold apple. 
Stir briskly together with the Dover beater 
till the mixture begins to thicken, then fla- 
vor to the taste, pile on a glass dish and 
decorate with drops of jelly and shreds of 
citron, or put into wet molds, and set 
upon the ice to harden. Whipped or sweet 
cream should beserved with thisdessert. It 
is quickly made, but it should be made the 
day before wanted, to have ample time to 
harden. 

Apple puddings, in ascore of styles, apple 
dumplings, baked, boiled and steamed, and 
apple pies, especially in good New Eaogland 
style, ace what every ordinary cook is sup- 
posed t6 be able to make. The genuine 
New Englard apple pie, for which we lack 
space to give the rule. is, after all, about 
the best thing that can be made of apples; 
but the following kind, met with only in 
Ohio, is excellent and little known in these 
parts. It is very delicious, especially when 
* smothered” in thick, sweet cream. Make 
a@ good crust, and the pie in the usual way, 
omitting, in the filling, all the ingredients 
save the tart apples, pared and thinly sliced 
and two sooonfuls of cold water. Have 
plenty of apples, pile them in generously— 
a thin pieis not worth much. After baking 
one hour in a good oven, the crust being 
nicely browned and the apples well done, 
remove from the oven aad, with a sharp 
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knife, cut around the edge, separating and 
removing the upper crust to a second plate, 
upper side down. Now stir the apples in 
the lower crust, add salt, cream and sugar 
liberally, and flavoring to the taste. Then 
put half this apple on the upper crust, and 
lay it, apple side up, on the first plate, on 
the lower crust. It is then ready to serve— 
is good hot or cold. Butter can be substi- 
tuted for cream, and then the pie served 
with cream, which is a very rich and satis- 
factory dish. 

Apple Pickles.—These furnish variety in 
relishes, and can sometimes be made when 
there is nothing else acceptable for the pur- 
pose. Dissolve four cups of granulated sugar 
in one quart of wine vinegar, tie in a bag one 
teaspoouful each of whole cloves, allspice 
and cipnamop. Pat into the vinegar, with 
the thin yellow rind only of the lemons. 
Bring all just to a boil and then remove all 
from the vinegar and put in the pared, 
halved and cored sweet apples, as many as 
the liquid will cover. Cook slowly till 
tender, remove carefully to jars, pour over 
the liquor, and cover closely to put away. 

Apple Preserves.—Tho made of the plain 
est of materials this sweetmeat is really 
handsome. Large, sweet, fair apples are 
required. Melt four pounds of loaf sugar, 
with just water enough to dissolve. Into 
this ptit, when clear, eight pounds of pared 
halved, cored, sweet apples. Cook slowly 
till transparent, add one ounce of clean 
ginger root, and four spoonfuls of lemon 
flavor. Seal in glass jars when cold. Itis 
delicate and tender, and the flavor of it can 
be varied indefinitely. 

Apple Butter is much thought ofin the 
Western States, especially in Obio where 
most families make their own supply for 
winter use (as also “ butter’? of peaches 
plums and quinces), as much as New Eng- 
land housewives lay in their winter stock of 
“preserves,” or the New York housekeepers 
make up their sweetmeats. Apple butter 
or any other fruit butter, is made by all 
day stirring and stewing of pared and sliced 
apples or fruit in sweet cider, till it is all 
one smooth mass. It is made in large 
quantities, in kettles holding many gallons, 
and constantly stirred with a wooden imple- 
ment made for the purpose, like a farmer’s 
rake, athin board with many augur holes in 
place of the teeth of the rake, and a very 
long handle, that the person stirring may 
stand at a comfortable distance from the 
fire. 

The old-fashioned “cider apple sauce” of 
New England was made by long cooking 
the quartered apples in cider, without allow- 
ing them to break. 

Apples and quinces preserved together are 
exceedingly fine, the apples partaking freely 
of the flavor, much more decided, of the 
quince. 


THE CULTIVATION OF NATIVE 
ORCHIDS. 


THE hardy native orchids, as a class, are 
not as easily grown as most other wild flow- 
ers. Almost all of them gr>w in situations 
and conditions quite unlike those offered 
by an ordinary garden. Many of them, in 
fact the majority, are bog plants, and when 
transplanted into an unmodified garden 
soil, even tho they may flower for one sea- 
sop, do not acquire strength for a second 
year and soon die. Those which do not 
grow on bogs often grow where tbe condi- 
tions are similar to those of a bog; and some 
of these will flourish in soil which, tho not 
wet, never becomes perfectly dry. 

The Cypripediums, or lady slippers, are, 
perhaps, the most desirable of the family, 
and, except C. acaule, are the easiest to 
manpage. If not planted on a bog they need 
aspecially prepared soil; and to give them 
this good drainage, shade and plenty of peat 
of leaf mold area necessary. Let it be well 
and deeply mixed into the soil. For C. 
spectabile, which is the queen of lady slip- 
pers, and also for the little 1am’s head 
lady slipper (C. artetinum), it is quite im- 
portaut that the roots do not come in con- 
tact with a gravelly or sandy soil, as this 
seems not to agree with them. Therefore: 
when planting in such soils, in addition to 
the peat already mixed in,enough of the pure 
peat should be used to surround the roots. 
The two yellow Cypripediume, C. pubescens 
and C. parvifiorum, are the least particular 
about their location; but even they de- 
light in tne leaf motd, and will do enough 
be trer to pay for applving it. There seems 
to be considerable difficulty in establishing 
C. acaule io cultivation, tho the soil 
selected for it may be almost exactly like 
that in which itis found growing wild. 


O ,¢ reasou for this may be that the follt- 
a.is sensitive to gravel or sand, ard. 








soil over its leaves, 





which seems bs them. CG. acaule 
often grows <*> 1s BB. 14y fre- 
queat foaad™ on hig oot. 
cially pine woods, eydwerd 





lett has had the pe ae ay in growing it 
when mu with pine needles. Thi« 
would seen a natural covering, and if 
planted in the fall and the buds covered by 
an inch or more of this mulch, thev would 
reettiy penetrate it in spring, and, when un- 

Iding Do es of the soil under- 
see conld reach the lesves. 

There are otfier orchids, seldom seen ex- 
cept in hogs, which may be treated like the 
Cypripediyums on the urland socile and 
meade to proaner. Snch as Hobenariag, H. 
tridentata. H. hynerhborea, H. dilatata, 
H biepharigiocttis. H. lacera. H nsycodes. 
and H. fimbriatea bave flourished on higher 
ground then their natural habitat in soils 
which were prepared for them. Artificial 
bogs seem the mos’ natural place for them 
in cultivation, hnt it is vot pec: asary to dis- 
card them entirely if no bog is*:o be had 
' Calonogoy pulchellus. a natural hog 
plant, nenally growing with Pogonia ophi- 
oglossoides, is frequently found on uvland 
in wet or moist sand, and may he grown in 
garden soil, treated like the Habenarias, 
but Poannia aphingloscoides aud Arethusa 
do not flourish except in bogs, They may 
he grewnin pots, but require the same con- 
d‘tious as on @ 

The delicate and charming little Calypso, 
planted in moist, derk soil in antump, avd 
protected during the winter with a few 
leaves, will come out thrifty in the svriog 
and bear perfect flowers. After the flower- 
ing season is past, however, during ita dor- 
mant season. which is from early June un- 
tilthe middle of October. comes the most 
critical time for this plant. The cool and 
dark cedar swamps. where it is found in 
New England, afferd during the hot sum- 
mer months jnst such surroundings as the 
bulbs need. surroundings pot easily copied 
ina garden. But I helieve if the right 
mulch is applied, ove which will protect it 
from the beat and keep it always moist, and 
then removed atthe time the fall growth 
begins, even this may be grown and flower- 
ed wore than one season in a cool nook of 
the garden. 

Aplectrum hiemale (putty-root) is one of 
the easiest orchids to transplant. Tho by 
po means common, it can be relied on to 
live if fairly treated. A fine chip dirt. used 
as a heavy mulch over the bulbs, in moist. 
well-drained soil, is at once the best food 
and the surest protection for this plant. 

The Habenarias, such as H. brecteata, 
H. Hookeri, and A. orbiculata, which 
grow on drier soil iu rich woods, require 
Jess care in their treatment. Thev seem to 
take readily to cultivation if well devel- 
oped roots are used in setting. These 
species when taken up in flower do not 
mature their buds in a new place so well as 
the Cypripediums 

One of the hardest orchids to establish in 
cultivation is the common Orchis specta- 
bilis. It must bave a moist, shady place. 
with perfect drainage. Leaf mold and sand 
is the best mixture forit. Only the strone- 
est roots should be used in setting, and a 
mulch of something like fine leaves over 
the roots will be usetul in protecting them 
from the severe cold and to keep the soil 
from the leaves in spring.—F. H. HoRsFORD, 
in Garden an‘ Forest. 
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RHEUMATISM 
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A cure 
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Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to * 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P, Oo. | Box : SAG, Meow York Omy. 
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Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 





cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cune 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and Druggists 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


lungs. 
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Powders 


Lose Their Strength 
Quickly. 


For twenty-five years the Royal Baking Powder 
Company has refused to be controlled by the mania of 
its competitors—to produce a cheap baking powder at 
the sacrifice of quality or wholesomeness. 

* Some lower-cost brands are now being pushed on 
the market which, from being made of inferior materials, 
lose their strength quickly after the can is once opened. 





At the second or third baking there will be noticed a 


falling off in strength. 


There is given in the United States Goveryment report of baking 
powder tests the case of a sample which, tested when fresh, gave an 
average of 1234 per cent. of leavening gas. The same sample, tested a 
few days after being opened, had lost one-third of its strength. A sub- 
sequent test showed it to contain but 8% per cent., or but three-fifths 


of its original leavening gas. 


Royal Baking Powder will not deteriorate. 


It will 





retain its strength until used. 


No other baking powder 





will. 





Government Chemist Mott states that the Royal 


is superior to other brands because of the perfectly pure 
cream of tartar used in it, and because of the method of its 
preparation and the proper proportion of its ingredients. 
j It is always the case that the consumer suffers in 





lutely pure powder. 


It is always strictly reliable. 


pocket, if not in health, by accepting any substitute for 
the Royal Baking Powder, especially when the substi- 
tute is offered on the ground that it is cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodiment of all 
the excellence that it is possible to attain in an abso- 


It is 


not only more economical but will make more whole- 


some food, 
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STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
(nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 

<< Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
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August 20, 1891. 
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Dr. Wm. A. Hammond’s Sanitarium for Treatment of 
Diseases 


of Nervous System, Mth St. and Sheri- 
dan Ave., Washington, D. C. 





DR. ‘WM. A. HAMMOND, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), 
formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind 


- and Nervous System in the University of 
‘a New York, etc., says: 


“T bave for some time made use of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in cases of affections of the nervous sys- 
tem, complicated with BRIGHT’s 
DISEASE of the KIDNEYS or witha 


GOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for 
m any years been a favorite with me in like cases, but the 


Buffalo Lithia Water Acts Better than Any Extemporaneous Solution 


of the Lithia salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe 
it. in those cases of cerebral hyperemia resulting from over mental work—is which the 
condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. 0. b. here. For sale by all 
first-class druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





ee AL E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


_ From $48.00 upward. 
’ 27 Sudbury &t., 
E> Send for Catalofue. BOS TOP 











Are commended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
and REDUCED CUST, Are rapidly laid by any 
carpenter. 

Send us diagram and description of rvuoms, and we 
wi'l return sketches and estimate. ror sampie send 
cents. Address, 


Oo. 8S. DICK(* SOV & CO., 
Wellington, Ohio. 





Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 
Pews and 


Opera Chairs 
S. C. SMALL 


& Co.. 
Boston, Macs. 


Rover Bicycles. 
, A LIGHT WEIGHT. 
N Rigidity and Beauty. 
ean. Illustrated 


<— The J. Wilkinson Co., 
269-71 State St., 
Chicago. 

















I ow’? Ite merits as a WASH 

BAR S| BLUE -_ ened = 

|} tested and indo y 

INDIGO Soares. of — 

_ keepers, ‘our Grocer 

BLU E, | ought to have it onsale, 
ee Ask him for it. 


D. & WILTSERIER, 233 N. Second Strect, Pails, Pa. 


w.&B8.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWRH, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
#7 Jobn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pump ain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hycrents, Street. Washers, 
ete 


Works Founded in 1833 
orks oun ~ he 
them by the Universal Ex- 
pibicies at Paris, i 


7; Vienna, A 
= Centennial Exhibition 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST Ane BEST 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating, 


Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds and 
Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 
N.Y. Central Iron Works, 
94 Exchange “treet, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


CURE FOR CATARRH. 

















TRADE MARK. 


A SURE 















The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837. 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate 


For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
l47th St. and Brook Avenue, New York. 


revel service, TOG §40y @ ASENC Boston 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Cook’s Select Fall Party sails by the Inman steamer 
“City of New York,” Sept. 2d. There are a few 
berths vacant, for which immediate application i s 
necessary. THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 Breadway, New York 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Boston every 3.\°;URDAY. 

Cabin passage $60 and upward, according toaccom- 


modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage passengers 
— to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rat 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


«.., AMODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service 1t has no equal. 
Any Kajilroad Agent will sell you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlingten & Quincy R.K., Chicago, LIl. 





























SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 





Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
polis, C ii Biuffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portiand. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portiand. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


W. B. NEWMAN, J. M, WHITMAN, W. 4. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen'l Manager. G, P.andT. A. 

























